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WE believe it is Lord Bacon, who says, that important im- 
provements in the existing laws of any country are not to be 
looked for either from mere technical lawyers, or from specula- 
tive philosophers. ‘The first class he holds to be unfit for the 
task of legal reformation, because their intellectual habits are 
too narrow and confined, and the latter, because their theoreti- 
cal notions are not enlightened by experience, and they are apt 
to generalize from a too hasty induction. ‘The noble work of 
legislative improvement, opus herowcum, he assigns to those 
whom he calls statesmen, whose views are large and compre- 
hensive, and at the same time rectified by an extensive and 
practical knowledge of human affairs. But in using this 
designation he certainly could not mean to apply it to those, 
who are vulgarly called statesmen; but who in all times have 
been, nearly without exception, entirely neglectful of every 
thing, except the business of war, negotiation, and finance. 

Indeed the profound ignorance of the science of political 
economy, and of the philosophy of legislation, which attaches 
to some great names in this class, is truly remarkable. From 
the days of Pericles down to those of Pitt, what statesman has 
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devoted his attention to promoting the happiness of his fellow 
men, by an enlightened and anxious investigation of the laws 
by which they are governed, and by an honest effort to amend 
their glaring defects? Such men as Montesquieu, and Smith, 

and Filangieri, and Beccaria, and, notwithstanding his eccen- 
tricities, we will add, Bentham, have bestowed upon those sub- 
jects a depth of thought, and an extent of investigation, worthy 
of their importance ; yet it is but recently that the w ritings of 
these and other philoséphers have produced any effect upon the 
councils and conduct of the rulers of states. How else has it 
happened, that the administration of justice in most civilized 
countries continued in such a barbarous state, until the estab- 
lishment of the new French codes, and that it still remains in 
the greater part of Europe so far short of fulfilling the great end 
of society? How has it happened, that it is still almost every- 
where notoriously partial and corrupt, and where it is not so, 
that it should be burthened with so many idle, perplexing, and 
expensive forms of procedure ? How is it, that the horrid prac- 
tice of torture in criminal cases was in use all over Europe, until 
a comparatively recent period ; in Scotland, so late as the year 
1690; in Prussia, until the establishment of the Frederician 
code ; in France, until the edict of Louis the Sixteenth, prompted 
by the benevolent mind of Malesherbes, and which was thought 
‘o be a mighty triumph of philosophy over inveterate prejudice ¢ 
How has it happened, that in England, the country which is so 
far in advance of all other European nations in civil freedom, 
counsel were not allowed to the accused, even in cases of trea- 
son, where the terrors of the law and the whole weight of gov- 
ernment are brought to bear upon the unhappy prisoner, until 
the statute of 7 Will. II, and is not allowed to this day in any 
capital case, except for the mere purpose of addressing the 
court upon such points of law as may arise ! * 


* “T look upon the administration of justice,” says Lord Hard- 
wicke, “as the principal and essential part of all government. The 
people know and judge of it by nothing else. The effects of this are 
felt every day by the meanest, in the business and affairs of common 
life. © Statesmen indeed have their attention called off to more exten- 
sive political views ; they look abroad into foreign countries, and con- 
sider your remote interests and connexions with other nations. But of 
what utility are those views, great as they are, unless they be referred 
back to your domestic peace and good order? The chief office of 

overnment is to secure us the regular course of law and justice.” 


Hansard’s Parliamentary History, vol. xiv. p. 20. 
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We have mentioned these things, not from a querulous dis- 
position, nor because they are the most glaring examples we 
could have selected of the slow progress of legal improvement, 
and of the general indifference with which these subjects have 
been regarded by professional statesmen. We have only alluded 
to them for the purpose of contrasting this indifference with the 
spirit of inquiry, which has now gone forth. An anxious desire 
to engage in the investigation of these subjects is now exten- 
sively diffused. It is directed by such enlightened, sound, and 
practical views, that we may be allowed to hope for great im- 
provements in all the institutions connected with the adminis- 
tration of justice. The liberal principles which have recently 
been professed by the British mmisters, on questions relating to 
the science of legislation, and to political economy, are among 
the most remarkable signs of the diffusion of this spirit. At the 
time when Dr Smith wrote, firmly convinced as he was of the 
value and importance of the truths taught in his immortal work, 
he hardly dared to hope that they would ever be taken a5 a 
guide for the conduct of governments; and Sir Samuel 
Romilly, who had been so often baffled in his well considered 
projects of reform, by a blind and bigotted attachment to the 
existing order of things, could not have anticipated, that these 
projects were so soon to be adopted by the ministers of the 
crown, and carried through Parliament by the same influence, 
which had been before successfully exerted to defeat them. 

The rulers of mankind begin to see, and to feel, that the civil 
and penal legislation, by which nations have been-hitherto gov- 
erned, is far behind the general improvement of the age; that 
time, ‘ the greatest innovator,’ has been silently, but actively at 
work, whilst they have been attempting to resist those salutary 
changes, which are necessary to adapt existing institutions to the 
changes wrought by this mighty agent ; and that to avert sudden 
and violent revolution they must conduct off the spirit of inno- 
vation, which has been let loose, in some safe course of gradual 
and considerate reformation. Hence the extensive alterations 
in the British laws of trade and navigation, which have been 
proposed by Mr Huskisson, and the revision and consolidation 
of the statutes suggested by Mr Peel. Hence, too, the ap- 
pointment of a commission to inquire into the abuses connected 
with the administration of justice, in the Court of Chancery. In 
this country we have already done more towards the simplifica- 
tion of the laws, and the practice of the courts, than will. 
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probably soon be accomplished in Great Britain, where abuses 
are more inveterate, and more closely connected with the whole 
existing order of things in the state. Here we have, perhaps, 
less difficulty to encounter from the horror of innovation, than 
from crude, rash, and improvident projects of reform. But 
with the characteristic good sense and moderation of our peo- 
ple, we shall probably find more than a compensation for the 
evils to be apprehended from this source, in that timid caution, 
which is inspired by the habitual prejudices of professional men, 
and which will not suffer any proposed amendment of the law 
to escape a severe scrutiny. More is perhaps to be apprehended 
from the impatierce, with which a promised good is looked for- 
ward to, and which makes men unwilling to reflect how many 
deep and complicated considerations are connected with every 
change in the laws of .a country. 

Those, who refer to the three years’ labours of Tribonian, 
and his associates, in the compilation of the Pandects, as an 
example of the facility, with which the whole body of the laws 
of a great empire may be consolidated into a code, are little 
aware of the immense difference of the materials, with which 
those legislators worked, from those, which must enter into the 
composition of a written code, in a country governed by the 
common law and equity system of England. They are also 
probably as little aware of the extreme crudity and imperfection 
of the work, which they produced in so short a space of time. 
The Ante-Justinian jurisprudence was rich in legal principles, 
drawn from natural law, and from the science of ethics and 
analagous reasoning, and skilfully adapted to the wants and 
necessities of civilized society. It had already been reduced 
to symmetry and method by the writings of the jurisconsults, 
who, according to Leibnitz, ‘all resemble each other like twin 
brothers, insomuch that, from the style alone of any particular 
opinion, hardly any conjecture could be formed respecting the 
author.’ The codifiers of that day had therefore little more 
to do, than to consolidate these responsa prudentim with the 
imperial rescripts upon the same titles, and to arrange the 
whole in the natural order of the subjects. How inadequately 
they have accomplished this task, is best known to those 
who have studied the history of this science, at present almost 
entirely neglected, except by the scholars and civilians of Ger- 
many. 

It is commonly supposed, that the compilers of the Pandects 
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intended to follow the general arrangement of the Perpetual 
Edict ; yet this method is by no means uniformly adhered to, 
and the Laws, or as we should call them, adjudged cases, are 
cited and arranged inthe most arbitrary and capricious manner. 
They are full of antinomies, or contradictory decisions, of dif- 
ferent emperors, and of the jurisconsults of rival sects, which 
all the skill and subtilty of modern civilians have not been able 
to reconcile. The text of the writers, who are cited as the 
authorities for the Laws, is sometimes corrupted by the negli- 
gence and carelessness of the transcribers employed by Tribo- 
nian ; and at others, the genuine text is falsified to subserve the 
vile purposes of a sovereign, ‘who sold his judgment and his 
laws.’ This work was undertaken by a superstitious and des- 
potic prince, under the guidance of corrupt and profligate min- 
isters, in the old age and decrepitude of the empire, when the 
shades of barbarism had covered the West, and were fast set- 
tling over the East. No wonder that the severe scrutiny of a 
more enlightened age has discovered so many blemishes in a 
code, compiled with such marvellous rapidity. ‘The defects in 
the method of the original Pandects will be obvious to any one, 
who has the curiosity to examine the admirable edition of 
Pothier, (Pandecta Justinianee in Novum Ordinem Redacte,) 
upon which he spent the leisure of twenty years of his laborious 
life, in arranging the Laws in a natural method, in purifying the 
text, in filling up the numerous lacuna left in the original work, 
and in connecting the whole together by a series of definitions, 
propositions, and corollaries, forming a complete system of the 
civil law, and for the first time actually accomplishing a work, of 
which the agents of Justinian had vainly boasted so many cen- 
turies before. 

The public attention has been recently directed in this coun- 
try to the subject of improvement in legislation. ‘The measures 
adopted by the legislature of Louisiana for the compilation of a 
written code, and the steps taken by the state of New York, 
towards a more perfect revision of the statute laws, than has 
yet been attempted in this country, are very important indica- 
tions of the progress of the public mind in respect to this sub- 
iect. Every proposition for the amendment of the law, short 
of a complete written code, must contemplate either a revision 
of the text of the statutes, with a view to the correction and 
simplification of their phraseology, and a consolidation of the 
existing provisions in a better method and order, or to the ar- 
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rangement of the subjects; or it may combine with these im- 

rovements substantial alterations, incorporating more or less 
of the principles, which have been settled by the decisions of 
the courts of law and equity. 

We shall say nothing at present of the wisdom of such a de- 
sign, as that last mentioned. But supposing it to be expedient, 
an essential preliminary to its execution would seem to be a 
careful examination of the present system of law and equity, 
in order to ascertain upon what foundations it rests, how far its 
different parts are reconcileable with the principles of natural 
justice and the dictates of reason and conscience, how far the 
depend upon positive institution and the mere authority of ad- 
judged cases, and whether they ean be arranged into a consist- 
ent whole, suited to the wants and adapted to promote the wel- 
fare of a highly civilized and commercial society. 

Such appears to be the object of the Essay before us, so far 
as respects a particular title of the law of Contracts. This it 
discusses, somewhat in the manner of Sir William Jones’s ele- 
gant treatise on the law of Bailments, but with a bolder hand ; 
and less with the purpose of reconciling the anomalies of the 
existing law, and of showing what 2 1s, than of comparing its 
precepts with those of reason and conscience, and thus endeav- 
oring to ascertain what it ought to be. In this point of view 
it aims at a higher object, than can be supposed to be intended 
by any treatise of mere technical law. Such a discussion 
ought properly to precede every proposition of reform, in gen- 
eral legislation. A code of laws cannot be prepared pro re 
nata, and enacted without regard to the preexisting law, practice, 
and legal habits of the country where it is to be established. 

Independently of their utility in this respect, investigations of 
this sort must always be attractive to those who regard law as a 
science founded on reason, and not merely resting on positive 
institution and the authority of precedents. ‘They must also 
command the attention of those, who delight to trace the analo- 
gies of this science, and, in the words of Lord Bacon, to ‘ col- 
lect the rules and grounds dispersed throughout the body of the 
same laws, in order to see more profoundly into the reason of 
such judgments and ruled cases, and thereby to make more use 
of them for the decision of other cases more doubtful; so that 
the uncertainty of law, which is the principal and most just 
challenge that is made to the laws of our nation at this time, 
will, by this new strength, laid to the foundation, be somewhat 
the more settled and corrected.’ 
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The question, which Mr Verplanck has investigated, arose 
out of a case determined in the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and reported in the second volume of Mr Wheaton’s 
Reports, p. 195. ‘The case related to the validity of a contract 
of sale made under the following circumstances. Some Ameri- 
can merchants, who were on board the British fleet, after the 
memorable attack on New Orleans, in January, 1815, received 
the unexpected news of the treaty of peace, which had been 
signed at Ghent, and brought it up to the city the same night. 
Soon after sunrise the next morning, and before it could possibly 
be known among men of business, a merchant, who had been put 
in possession of the information, called’ upon another, and con- 
tracted for the purchase of a large quantity of tobacco at the 
market price of the day, without giving the vendor any hint of 
the intelligence, but at the same time without saying anythi 
calculated to impose upon’ him. Immediately after the news of 
peace was publicly known, the price of tobacco rose more than 
fifty per cent. 

Upon this state of facts, Mr Chief Justice Marshall, in deliv- 
ering the opinion of the Court, observed, that the question was, 
‘whether the intelligence of extraneous circumstances, which 
might influence the price of the commodity, and which was ex- 
clusively within the knowledge of the vendee, ought to have 


been communicated by him to the vendor? The Court ts of 


opinion that he was not bound to communicate it. It would be 
dfficult to circumscribe the contrary doctrine within proper limits, 
where the means of intelligence are equally accessible to both 
parties. But at the same time each party must take care not 
to say or do anything tending to impose upon the other.’ 

Mr Verplanck expresses his regret, that this important deci- 
sion shou!d be stated in this brief and general manner, and that 
the Chief Justice had not applied his logical and original mind 
to the thorough examination of this subject, in all its bearings. 
He then proceeds to enumerate some of the difficulties and 
contradictions which appear to embarrass the question of the 
nature and degree of equality required in contracts of mutual 
interest, as well in reference to madequacy of price, as to the 
more perplexing difficulty of inequality of knowledge. 


‘ All jurists,’ says he, ‘agree in general terms to recognise as 
the leading principle of the law of contracts, that good faith 
must be preserved, and that fraud or art on either side affords 
sufficient ground for the interference of the law, to protect or 
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relieve the injured party. Follow them out in applying this 
principle, and the uniformity ceases. 

‘In some cases, like that of the tobacco purchase just stat- 
ed, legislators and judges, from the apparent necessity of the 
case, or as Chief Justice Marshall words it, “ from the difficulty 
of circumscribing the opposite doctrine within proper limits,’’ 
have considered the question, not so much on the ground of jus- 
tice, as of policy and convenience, and refused to lend the aid of 
the law to relieve against unequal contracts, leaving the protec- 
tion of each man’s rights, under such circumstances, to his own 
prudence and foresight. With regard to the moral regulation of 
our conduct, they expressly distinguish between the coarse and 
imperfect morality, which they are willing to enforce at their 
own tribunal, and the sterner decrees of the Interior Forum,— 
for so the Roman law, by a noble metaphor, has termed the de- 
cisions of an enlightened conscience. 

‘Upon the same grounds of necessity and commercial policy, 
the courts of England and of the United States have rejected 
the civil law doctrine of implied warranties, have held that a full 
price does not imply any warranty of the character of the arti- 
cle, and even that goods of the lowest value may be described 
and sold as being of the highest, without the unfortunate pur- 
chaser’s having any recourse to the seller, unless he could prove 
some positive fraud in the transaction. In short, they have often 
in various shapes recognised and applied the harsh maxim of 
caveat emptor, and thrown upon the buyer the burthen of every 
loss, against which it was possible for him to have protected 
himself by caution and suspicion. 

‘ But on the other hand, in these same courts, a complete head 
of commercial law has been gradually filled up almost in our own 
days, by a continued series of wise judicial legislation, upon 
principles scarcely reconcileable with thesé. The law of insur- 
ance requires everywhere the most perfect sincerity and frank- 
ness between the contracting parties, and the slightest suppression 
of a material fact is held to exonerate the opposite party. 

‘In the same spirit too, the courts of equity, for the last cen- 
tury, have enforced a very hightoned and almost scrupulous 
morality in a large class of cases of another sort; invalidating 
or refusing to enforce agreements, and setting aside or rectifying 
conveyances made for an inadequate consideration, or through 
mistake as to facts, or from ignorance of legal rights. 

‘Our systems of equity and of insurance law are doubtless 
indebted, in a great degree, to the influence of the civil code, for 
this infusion of a different spirit from that which reigned in the 
ancient common law of England. 
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‘The Roman law, as taught by the continental jurists, insisted 
upon a rigid equality between the contracting parties, and a full 
and perfect equivalent given and received, in every sale; while 


it prohibited all reservation concerning any point which the 


party with whom we contract has an interest in knowing, touch- 
ing the thing which is the subject of the bargain. This it carries 
in theory to an extent which few men of business in our days, 
not excepting the most scrupulously honest, would allow to be 
wise and just. /n many cases, indeed, it must have been liter- 
ally impossible to apply the theory to practice. It was a natural 
consequence of this, that both in the Roman law itself, and in 
those systems of jurisprudence professedly modelled upon it, 
these principles, after having been broadly laid down as the un- 
doubted and universal moral rule, are restricted for legal pur- 
poses by regulations and limitations wholly arbitrary, and some- 
what contradictory to the professed spirit of the law.’ 


After this general statement of the doubts and discrepancies 
which involve this branch of the law in contradictions and un- 
certainty, the author proceeds, in a second chapter, to trace 
more particularly the doctrines of the courts of common law 
and equity in England and the United States, on concealment, 
inadequacy of price, warranty, secret defects, fraud, scienter, 
the law of insurance, &c ; and to expose the palpable incon- 
gruities between the different parts of the same system, and the 
difficulty of reconciling them. 

The common law of England, like the language of that 
country, is derived from various sources widely remote from 
each other. ‘The old Saxon customs were merged in the re- 
fined subtilties of the feudal system, brought in by the Norman 
conquest ; the harshness of which was gradually mitigated by 
that system of equity introduced by the churchmen, the leading 
principles of which were borrowed from the civil and canon 
laws. ‘T'o these was superadded, at a still later period, a body 
of commercial and maritime law, derived from the continental 
codes, and improved and perfected by the great judges, who 
presided in the English tribunals during the last century. Con- 
sistency and uniformity of style could hardly be looked for in 
an edifice, thus gradually erected, at long intervals of time, with 
various and discordant materials. It might be compared to a 
vast Gothic building, the massy foundations of which were laid 
under the Heptarchy, the superstructure bearing marks of the 
curious skill and intricacies of Norman architecture, with a 
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modern addition of the light, elegant, and commodious Grecian 
portico. 

But not to ptsue this metaphor, let us proceed with Mr Ver- 

lanck to examine that portion of this complicated system, 
which relates to the present subject. The laws of every nation 
are more or less impressed with the peculiar traits of its manners 
and character, whether these are produced by moral or physical 
causes. A savage race, like the Saxons, and a nation of mili- 
tary barbarians, like the Normans, without any science except 
the logic of the schools, could hardly be expected to derive 
their law of contracts from a very pure and enlightened source, 
or to found it upon the enlarged principles of civilized morality. 
A litigious spirit was one of the most remarkable characteristics 
of the Normans, and entangled their legal proceedings with in- 
tricate forms and captious subtilties.* 

The maxim of stare decisis, which has been adhered to more 
strictly in England than in any other country, has given a char- 
acter of inflexibility to this artificial system of jurisprudence. 
Accordingly we find, that the stern and harsh rule of caveat 
emptor is perpetually ‘invoked by the common law writers and 
judges, from the Year Books and the old Abridgments, down to 
the times of Mansfield and Ellenborough, when more liberal 
views of commercial law had prevailed in all those insulated 
provinces of the law, which were unoccupied by ancient deci- 
sions. ‘This general current of doctrine and adjudication upon 
the law of bargain and sale, was deflected from its uniform 
course about the middle of the last century, when it was held 
by some of the authorities, that a fair price, that is, the usual 
market price of the commodity, implied a warranty of its 
soundness. But this anomaly was corrected, and the strict rule 
of the common law was again restored in all its original rigor, 
under the enlightened administration of the judges we have just 
mentioned. ‘lhe same rule has been almost universally adopt- 
ed in the courts of this country ; so that, although a warranty 
of title is implied in every sale of a personal chattel, yet there 
must be either an express warranty, or actual fraud, to set aside 


* A French writer, quoted by Barrington, (on the Statutes,) speak- 
ing of the common law of England, says; ‘ Leges Anglie plene sunt 
tricarum ambiguitatumque, et sibi contrarie. Fuerunt siquidem ex- 
cogitate atque sancite a Normannis, quibus nulla = magis litigiosa, 
atque in controversiis machinandis et proferendis fallacior, reperiri po- 
test.’ Philip. Honor. Barringt. on the Stat. p. 51. 
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the contract for a defect in the thing sold. 'The same system, 
also, refuses to recognise inadequacy of price, as a ground for 
rescinding the contract. 

But in the courts of equity, sitting under the, same roof of 
Westminster Hall, and frequently consisting of the same judges, 
a different, and, in some respects, opposite doctrine prevails. 
In the gradual progress of society, when commerce and civili- 
zation began to dawn, the defects of the ancient common law 
became manifest. ‘These defects were particularly disclosed, 
in its omitting to furnish an adequate remedy for the injury sus- 
tained by the breach of contract, where the nature and _ spirit 
of the agreement, and the obvious intention of the parties, re- 
quired a specific performance. For except in real actions, and 
in ejectment, where the formal proceedings are always in rem, 
and in the actions of detinue and replevin, where the thing 
sued for is specifically recovered, a court of common law uni- 
formly gives a pecuniary compensation for civil injuries. 

It frequently happened, that this remedy was insufficient to 
repair the injury sustained by the contracting parties, and to 
place them in the same situation they were in before the breach 
of the agreement. Hence the origin of that important branch 
of equity jurisdiction, which, although it was long contested by 
the common law courts, was at last firmly established, and ma- 
tured into a regular system. But as it rested in the discretion 
of the chancellor to give or refuse relief, where the party ap- 
plied for a specific execution of the contract, various conflicting 
decisions have taken place upon the question, whether it should 
be refused upon the mere ground of inadequacy of price ? But 
it is well settled, that if the contract has already been carried 
into execution by the parties, relief will not be given by rescind- 
ing it. At law, the contract is equally valid in both cases; but 
what shall be the measure of damages to be given to the party, 
who brings his action to enforce it, is a question still involved in 
doubt and obscurity. 

It is a received opinion among practitioners, that the vendor 
is bound by the common law to communicate those latent de- 
fects, which are not accessible to the vendee, and which he 
could not by any possible attention have discovered. But the 
author of the present treatise thinks, that this opinion is erro- 
neous; that it cannot be reconciled with the analogies of the 
same branch of law, and in particular is inconsistent with the 
doctrine of caveat emptor ; and that, if it were now subjected 
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to the solemn determination of the courts, it would be rejected 
without hesitation. 

If he is right in this impression, the law, as to the suppression 
both of intrinsic and extrinsic circumstances, will coincide and 
harmonize ; as upon principle it certainly ought. But, at the 
same time, it will rest upon a foundation very difficult to be re- 
conciled, not merely with the dictates of an austere morality, 
but with common honesty. 

This narrow rule, which is applied to protect the vendor from 
responsibility for defects in his unwarranted goods, is powerfully 
contrasted with the law, which compels the artist, or workman, 
who engages to perform any particular work, to apply the dili- 
gence, attention, and skill necessary to perform it in a work- 
manlike manner. Thus, for example, a different measure of 
justice is applied to the conduct of the person, who builds and 
sells a ship on his own account, and to him, who contracts with 
a merchant to build a ship. In the one case, he is not answer- 
able for the defects against which he does not expressly 
warrant, unless there be actual fraud ; in the other, he is liable 
for the consequences of his unskilfulness, or want of care. 
Here again we recognise the opposite sources, from which 
these contradictory rules have been derived. In the harsh fea- 
tures of the one we trace its comparatively barbarous origin in 
the feudal ages ; whilst in the other we distinctly perceive the 
marks of civilization and refinement. ‘The one is consistent 
with that pure standard of morals, which should be applied in 
enforcing all the duties of perfect obligation, whilst the other 
requires nothing more, than the observance of that good faith, 
which is the most powerful ligament of human society. 

After explaining these principles and decisions, in a very 
clear and perspicuous manner, Mr Verplanck goes on to inquire 
how far their analogy has been preserved, in other titles of the 
law. With this view, he examines the history of the law of in- 
surance, traces its origin to the learned labors of the civilians of 
the European continent, and pays a just tribute to the genius of 
Lord Mansfield, who first made his countrymen acquainted wiih 
this branch of law, and laid the foundations of that noble edifice 
of commercial jurisprudence, which is the just pride of Eng- 
land. He shows, however, that it has a very slight analogy 
with the more anciently settled parts of the English ‘law of con- 
tracts. In the contract of insurance, the law demands from each 
party, not only strict integrity, but the most unreserved frank- 
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ness and candor. Every fact within the knowledge of the in- 
sured, ignorance or mistake respecting which might induce the 
underwriters to make an erroneous estimate of the risk or pre- 
mium, is considered as a material fact, the misrepresentation or 
suppression of which will avoid the policy. Not only those parts 
of the agreement, -which enter into the written contract, but 
those collateral representations, either written or verbal, whieh 
relate to it, fall within this comprehensive requisition. 


‘Here,’ says Mr Verplanck, ‘ let us pause a moment, and observe 
the difference of that spirit which prevails in the law of insurance, 
from that which regulates the common law regarding other bar- 
gains. It is impossible to assign any substantial reason for this 
remarkable contrast, either upon the grounds of natural equity, 
or upon those of policy. The practice of insurance is, indeed, 
of admirable utility. Antiquity classed it with the hazards of 
the gaming table, under the contemptuous appellation of Aleatory 
contracts. But its modern use, which frees trade from the 
hazard and the spirit of gambling, by the application of the prin- 
ciples of gambling itself, is one of the most beautiful inventions 
of commerce. Yet what is there so sacred in its character or 
uses, that while in so many other bargains, the courts of com- 
mon law are content to enforce only that coarse and worldly- 
minded honesty, which refrains from palpable fraud; here alone 
they insist upon punctilious honor. Upon what principle of 
policy can it be, or of common sense, that the law should have 
selected the body of underwriters, men commonly among the 
most vigilant and best informed as to their rights and interests, 
as the special objects of protection from imposition ; whilst in 
such an infinite variety of other contracts and purchases, which 
the necessities of life compel men of all classes to enter into, 
and that often blindly and ignorantly, without knowledge of the 
worth and quality of what they buy, the law’s unvarying answer 
to complaints of fraudulent concealment or unfair advantage, is 
“* Caveat Emptor ; you should have been more vigilant ; if you 
have been too confiding, or careless, you must abide the loss. 
It is only to your ignorance and over-confidence in your neigh- 
bour’s good faith, that the success of that fraud of which you 
complain, is to be imputed. But it is an old and uncontradicted 
legal maxim, that vigilantibus, non dormientibus, subserviunt leges. 
Therefore, that your ignorance may be punished, tha tyour 
careless, unsuspicious temper may be corrected, and that you 
may serve as a warning to all others against those faults, the 
wisdom of our ancestors has decreed that your adversary, who 
watched while you were asleep, should enjoy unmolested the 
fruits of his adroitness.” 
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‘ The incongruity of these collateral branches of the law may 
be made more obvious by the statement of a case or two. They 
are imaginary indeed, but very probable. In fact they are only 
so far imaginary as that they bring together in one view, the 
facts which occur separately every day. We will suppose that 
a merchant of New York or Baltimore, extensively engaged in 
foreign trade, after one of those intervals of contrary winds and 
long passages which sometimes prevail, and by one of those 
accidents which have several times happened within our memory, 
receives the first and only intelligence from Liverpool. His 
correspondent informs him of a sudden rise of cotton and flour, 
and the eapected short supply of both. A postscript to the same 
letter adds an account of the loss of a large ship on the coast 
of Ireland, which from various circunistances of description and 
date, our merchant has reason to believe, though not with per- 
fect certainty, to be his own Charles John. He loses no time 
to make the best use of his superior intelligence ; he sends off 
his pilot boats to the south to buy up the planter’s cotton; and 
his agents to contract for flour and grain, at the present rates, 
not only with the regular flour dealer of the city, who may be 
on his guard, but with the millers and farmers of the interior. 
At the same time he effects an insurance on his good ship the 
Charles John, dost or not lost, without giving a hint of the con- 
tents of his letter. Now in this latter case, he bargains with 
the intelligent and skilful officers of an insurance company, men 
living in the very centre of mercantile and marine news, and 
with the best information within their reach. In the former 
case he deals with those, to whom the knowledge upon which 
he acts, must be wholly inaccessible, and perhaps the very pos- 
sibility of such intelligence beyond the suspicion of the most 
vigilant among them. Yet such is our law, that the underwriter, 
if these facts can be established, may confidently stand upon 
his defence and refuse to settle the loss; while the planter or 
the farmer has no remedy.’ 

After dwelling for some time upon the remarkable incon- 
gruity between the law of insurance and that of sale, the author 
again reverts to the prisiciples upon which equity enforces, or 
refuses to enforce, the specific execution of agreements, with 
the view of ascertaining how far these rules accord and har- 
monize with other parts of the same system. For this purpose, 
he states it to be well settled, that the concealment of material 
facts may amount to a degree of mala fides, which will exclude 
the guilty party from all claim to the aid of a court of equity. 
So in another class of cases, equity has interposed to set 
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aside conveyances made under a total ignorance of the party’s 


rights, as in the case of an imperfectly executed will, or of a 
mistake as to the value of a distributive share. How far it 
will relieve against a mere mistake of law, where all the facts 
are well understood by the parties, is a point still involved in 
great doubt. Another head of equity bears a remoter analogy 
to the subject under consideration, and comprehends all those 
cases where the court looks with a jealous eye upon contracts 
entered into between parties, standing in certain intimate and 
confidential relations to each other, such as attorney and client, 
guardian and ward, trustee and cestui gue trust, agent and 
principal, &c. It is a general rule, that mere inadequacy 
of price will not afford'a ground for rescinding an executed 
agreement ; yet a distinction is made in such cases where the 
inequality is so strong, gross, and manifest, as to furnish evi- 
dence of fraud. But, as the author justly observes, there is 
great looseness and want of precision in the manner of laying 
down this exception to the general rule, and great difficulty 
in its practical application. He applauds the tone of strict and 
jure morality, and the manly spirit of honor and frankness, 
which mark the decisions of equity under this head, but is at a 
loss how to reconcile them with the decisions of the same forum 
in other cases, which would seem to demand the application of 
the same measure of justice. 

In his third chapter, the author considers the doctrines of 
the civil law, and of the modern systems founded on it, es- 
pecially the French code, respecting warranty, concealment, 
inadequacy of price; and the speculative opinions of civilians, 
or writers on natural law, relating to the same subject. 


‘In the civil law,’ says he, ‘ and in its derivative systems, it is 
laid down as a universal and fundamental position, that the con- 
tract of sale depends wholly upon natural law; not only owing 
its origin to that law, but being entirely governed by the rules 
deduced from it.* Upon this solid foundation, has been raised a 
consistent and beautiful system of law in relation to the losses 
sustained from ignorance of circumstances or facts intrinsic to 
the subject of sale; such, for instance, as secret defects les- 
sening the worth of the thing sold as an object of commerce, or 
rendering it useless, for the purpose for which it was bought. 


* *Ce contrat est entiérement du droit naturel ; car non seulement i 
doit 4 ce droit son origine, mais il se gouverne par les seules régles 
tirées de ce droit. Pothier, Contrat de Vente.’ 
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‘It is remarkable, that, on comparison, this will be found to 
be, in every part, nearly the reverse of the law of England, on 
the same head.’ 


The civilians hold the vendor to warrant, by implication, 
against all the defects of the thing sold, which are of a nature 
to render it unfit for its ordinary use, or so lessen that usefulness, 
that the buyer would not have purchased, or would not have 
purchased at so high a price, if he had known them. The 
general principle of implied warranty has been universally adopt- 
ed in all the countries of Europe, which have founded their 
municipal codes upon the Roman law. But it has been modi- 
fied in practice, as to a reduction of price, corresponding to the 
disappointment in the expected value of the commodity. ‘This 
is quaintly, but not inaptly expressed in the Scotch law. ‘ The 
insufficiency of the goods sold, if it be such as would have hin- 
dered the purchaser from buying, had he known it, and if he 
quarrels it recently, founds him in an action (actio redhibi- 
toria) for annulling the contract. Ifthe defect was not essential, 
he was, by the Roman law, entitled to a proportional abatement 
of the price, by the action quanti minoris. But as our practice 
does not allow sales to be reduced, on account of the dispropor- 
tion of the price to the value of the subject, it is probable, that 
it would also reject the action quanti minoris.’ 

So far the Roman law is founded in good sense, and is capa- 
ble of application to the affairs of a highly civilized and com- 
mercial society. But when, in imitation of those lofty and stern 
principles, which it borrowed from the Portico, from those 
masters of philosophy, who, in the language of Tacitus, sola bona 
que honesta, mala tantum que turpra ; potentiam, nobilitatem, 
ceteraque extra animum neque bonis neque malis adnumerant, they 
required both from buyer and seller, the full and frank communi- 
cation of every extrinsic circumstance, which might influence the 
conduct of either; then their doctrine became too sublimated to be 
indiscriminately adopted in modern practice. But though, in 
general, this abstract refmement of morals, which defeats its 
own purpose, by attempting more than the nature of man and of 
human affairs will enable it to accomplish, has been rejected by 
the legal institutions of modern Europe, yet a curious fragment 
of this system is still retained in the law of most of those 
countries, which have derived their jurisprudence from the 
‘awful sway’ of Rome. We allude to the singular anomaly, 
which gives the vendor a remedy in case of gross inadequacy 
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of price, or as the civilians express it, enormous lesion. This 
rule is confined, in its application, to the sale of real property ; 
it being obviously quite impossible to adapt it to commercial 
transactions and the ordinary transfer of chattels. It also denies 
to the buyer that equity, which it professes to extend to the 
seller, by refusing to the former any relief on account of his 
having paid an excessive price. It made a part of the ante- 
revolutionary jurisprudence of France, and has been incorporated 
into the new civil code of that country, notwithstanding the op- 
position of some of her most distinguished jurists, as Mr Ver- 
planck thinks, on account of temporary, political motives, con- 
nected with the policy of giving stability to landed titles and 
family distinctions, which had been so much shaken by the 
revolution. It is recognised, we believe, in the civil code of 
Louisiana ; and something like a reference to it may be obviously 
traced in that part of the Equity system in England, which 
considers gross inadequacy of price as evidence of fraud. 

It is not the least evidence of the wide spread influence of 
the Roman law in modern times, that all the writers upon the 
law of nature and nations should have adopted this principle of 
absolute equality in contracts, as binding in foro conscientia. 
But the author of the work before us justly contests its applica- 
tion to this extent, even as a rule of moral obligation; and, in 
a train of admirable reasoning, shows, in the most convincing 
manner, that if practically followed, it would deprive every man 
of the honest fruits of his superior knowledge and skill, of his 
diligence and labor, and of all those advantages, which a bene- 
ficent Providence has enabled him to acquire, and authorized 
him to enjoy ; and, in this manner, would present an insurmount- 
able barrier to the improvement of the world, by taking away the 
ordinary motives of individual exertion. ‘This he accomplishes 
by proving, that in ordinary commercial bargains, the exchanging 
of precisely equivalent values is not even aimed at, or desired, 
by the parties; and by analyzing the various circumstances, which 
go to fix the price of commodities, such as constant competition, 
monopoly founded on public policy, or the just use of private 
property, soil and seasons, peace and war, and all the various 
and fluctuating phases of human affairs, as they are influenced 
by physical, moral, and political circumstances. 

After thus seeking in vain, in the two most memorable systems 
of municipal jurisprudence, which have governed the world, as 
well as in the celebrated writers on natural and public law, for a 
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satisfactory rule of contracts, so far as respects inequality of 
price, or inequality of knowledge, Mr Verplanck, in his fourth 
chapter, endeavors to deduce such a rule, not merely from the 
abstractions of metaphysical morality, but from the sound prin- 
ciples of that true science, political economy, which, he contends, 
influence the motives, and determine the conduct of every buyer 
and seller, although the parties may not always be conscious of 
the precise nature of their ® ration on their own minds. 

He begins by inquiring ‘ What 2s price? What are the ele- 
ments, which form it? What, abstracted from all reference to 
right and wrong, are the common considerations which enter 
into the minds of the buyer and seller in making a bargain?’ 
And concludes, that as to things which are wnique, or very 
peculiar in their kind, of which there is no regular supply from 
the soil, or from human labor, and of course no regular market 
value, price depends wholly on the opinions and the means of 
the buyer and seller, and consequently there can be no such 
thing as inadequacy of price. ‘The same rule, also, applies to 
the buying and selling of speculation, to purchases of lands pe- 
culiarly situated, or goods bought, not with reference to present 
use or profit, but with relation to a future and anticipated state 
of the market. But in the more common case of the buying 
and selling of articles of domestic use or consumption, or in the 
wholesale operations of trade in the great staple productions of 
agriculture or manufactures, the new element of market price 
enters into the calculations, both of buyer and seller, which are 

longer controlled by their separate wishes, opinions, and 
judgments alone, but also by a set of facts common to both, and 
upon which they mutually reason. 

In this class of cases, inadequacy of price may be a ground 
for setting aside a contract of sale, not from the inadequacy of the 
price, as compared with the intrinsic value of the article, but as 
compared with the ordinary market price of the time and place 
of making the contract. A gross deviation from this standard 
may imply fraud, or error, in the substance of the contract. 
But what is it that constitutes fraud, or error, so as to affect a 
contract in natural equity and morality? ‘The answer to this 
question is, that no man can ever honestly profit by his superior 
knowledge, wherever there is a confidence expressly or im- 
pliedly reposed in him, that he will take no advantage of it, and 
wherever this confidence is the efficient cause of his being able 
to take such advantage. Whatever constitutes the facts and 
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reasonings of a bargain peculvar to each individual, such as skill, 
and judgment, and personal necessities, can never be expected 
to be communicated ; but with regard to the facts which are, or 
should be, common to both parties, and which immediately and 
materially affect price, in the estimate of those who buy and 
sell, the contract is entered into upon the supposition, that no 
advantage will be taken-by one party, of his superiority of know- 
ledge over the other. 

In his fifth chapter, the author continues the same _ subject, 
and recapitulates the rules and principles established in the 
preceding chapter, applying them to all contracts of mutual 
benefit, contracts of hazard, cases of mutual error, and implied 
warranty of sort and quality ; and considers the different effects 
of error and of intentional concealment. ‘The next contains a 
long digression on the question, ‘When, and how far, may 
positive law, in administering justice between man and man, 
differ from the strict honesty and good faith required by con- 
science?’ He concludes, that it can never be either right or 
expedient for civil tribunals to establish rules of justice, varying 
from those pronounced by the tribunal of conscience, unless 
when compelled by absolute necessity, or manifest public utility ; 
and in the seventh chapter, he endeavors to show, that the 
strict rules of honesty, regarding inequality of knowledge, or of 
price, &c. ought to be the governing principles of the whole 
law of contracts. This he infers from their partial adoption in 
the law of insurance, in the doctrines of courts of equity, and 
in the Roman civil law. And he insists, that the only exception 
to the generality of this position is to be found in the acknow- 
ledged fact, that human tribunals must be guided in their appli- 
cation of these doctrines of legal ethics, as well as restricted in 
the practical remedies they furnish, by those regulations which 
public policy has established, as to prescription or limitation, the 
civil character and condition of parties, uniformity of decision, 
commercial usage, and positive rules of evidence. 

Wherever these principles of morality have been adopted, in 
the practical administration of justice, they have commanded 
the unqualified approbation of men of common sense, and those 
versed in the business of human life, as well as of those master 
minds, who have looked at law as a science, founded upon prin- 
ciple and governed by reason. _ Such is the case with the whole 
body of the law of insurance, with all those heads of equity 
jurisdiction, arising from the peculiar relation of confidence and 
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trust between certain parties, which we have before adverted to. 
So, too, the common law courts have remarkably deviated from 
the general analogy of their own rules, and obeyed the dictates 
of the purest morality, in that class of cases, which relates to the 
payment of forged bank notes, or negotiable paper, where both 
the parties are equally ignorant of the forgery. 


‘If, then,’ says Mr Verplanck, ‘these principles are just in 
themselves; if they are congruous to the common notions of 
men; if they are capable of being practically applied ; if, in the 
affairs of the greatest magnitude and interest, they have been 
found not only expedient to be used as legal rules, but even ab- 
solutely necessary, why should they not be universal? why 
should that part of our law, which enters into and affects every 
man’s daily concerns, be disgraced by contradictions, which, if 
they were nothing more than deviations from the rest of the 
system, would be useless and perplexing? How much worse, if 
these deviations afford shelter for dishonesty, if they are repug- 
nant to the usages of trade, and the common reasonings of civil- 


ized men?’ p. 195. 


The eighth chapter contains a view of the practical result of 
those doctrines of law and equity, which arbitrarily vary from the 
rules of natural justice, their confusion and contradiction, and the 
bad effects they have produced on the public morals. Allusion is 
made to the liberal spirit of legal improvement, which is now 
abroad in the world, and a strong desire is expressed, that it 
should embrace the law of sales. In the opinion of the author, 
no more practical or beneficial innovation could be made in our 
civil jurisprudence, than to introduce the rules of the Roman 
law, as to implied warranty of quality and kind. ‘This he would 
have done, not piecemeal, or in insulated decisions, which only 
create confusion, but thoroughly and upon principle. 

The principles of the ancient civil law, and the modern 
European codes founded upon it, might be embodied in the lan- 
guage of our own system of jurisprudence, by merely expand- 
ing into general provisions, to has already been decided in 
numerous particular cases. With this view, the author recapit- 
ulates, in his eighth and last chapter, the principles and rules, 
which his arguments tend to establish. These, we presume, he 
did not mean to offer, as the project for the text of a written 
code on the subject, for it would then be deficient in that pre- 
cision, which is so difficult, and at the same time so necessary 
io be attained m every system of written law ; but only as a 
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summary of his own principles and views. Considered in this 
light, we regard this collection of axioms and corollaries as of 
great value, exhibiting the ingenious theory of the author in a 
condensed form, and illustrating his reasonings in support of it. 
We regret that we have not room to insert this summary, which 
would probably convey to our readers a clearer notion of the 
author’s views, than will be gathered from the imperfect analy- 
sis we have attempted of a work, which we regard as one of 
the most original and interesting publications upon the theory 
of jurisprudence, that has recently appeared. 

We heartily concur in the wish, expressed by Mr Verplanck, 
that it may excite public attention to the improvement of this 
title of the law of contracts, and we will add our desire, that 
he may be induced, by the success of the present attempt, to 
turn his attention to other projects of reform in legislation. An 
attentive examination of several titles of positive law, such as 
the statute of frauds and limitations, for example, would tend 
to expose the defects, uncertainty, and contradictions of the 
system of judicial interpretation, amounting in effect to legisla- 
tion, which has perverted the original policy of these wise laws, 
and calls for a revision of their text, with the view of clearing 
up the obscurities, which originally adhered to it, or have been 
interpolated by the excessive latitude of construction, which has 
been indulged with respect to them. At the same time, we 
would not be understood as meaning to deny, that many excel- 
lent rules are contained in the body of judicial decisions upon 
these statutes, which would furnish valuable materials for a new 
builder to construct an edifice more harmonious in its parts, and 
better adapted to promote the purposes, for which it was de- 
signed. 
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Arr. I].—1. De Pentateuchi Samaritani Origine, Indole, et 
Auctoritate, Commentatio Philologico-critica. Scripsit Guit- 
ELMUs Gesenius, Theologie Deieie et in Universitate 
Literarum Fridericiana Professor Ordinarius. Hale, impen- 
sis Librarie Rengeriane, 1815. 

2. Jesu Christi Natalitia pré celebranda, Academia Frideri- 
ciane Halensis et Vitebergensis consociate Civibus indicunt 
Prorector et Senatus. Incest Gutie.. Gesenu, Theol. D. et 
P. P. O. de Samaritarum Theologia ex Fontibus wmeditis 
Commentatio. Hale, in Libraria Rengeriana. 


3. Anecdota Orientalia, edidit et illustravit GuiieL.. Gese- 
nus, Philosophie et Theologie Doctor, hujusque in Acad- 
emia Fridericiana Halensi Professor publicus ordinarius, 
Societatum Asiatice Parisiensis et Philosophice Cantabrigi- 
ensis Socius. Fasciculus primus, Carmina Samaritana com- 
plectens. Lipsie, 1824. Impensis'Typisque Fr. Chr. Guil. 
Vogelii. 

[Also entitled] Carmina Samaritana e Codicibus Londi- 
nensibus et Gothanis, edidit et Interpretatione Latina cum 
Commentario illustravit GutreL. Gesentus &c. Cum Tabu- 


lé lapidi inscripta. Lipsie, 1824. 


Tue existence of the Pentateuch, or the five books of Moses, 
among the Samaritans, written in the peculiar alphabetic 
character which they employed, and which differed much from 
the Hebrew square character, was known in very ancient 
times to such of the Fathers, as were acquainted with the He- 
brew language. Origen, in commenting upon Numbers xiii. 1, 
SAVS, xal rovray pvnwovsies Mwiicis tv rois rowrois rod Asursgovopiov, & xal ara 
ix roo Ti Zapagerar “Keeaixoy mersCarouey, and these thing's /Vioses 
makes mention of wi the yurst part of Deuteronomy, which 
we have also transferred from the Hebrew copy of the Samari- 
tans. Again, on Numbers xxi. 13, he SayS, xal rovray pimwnras 
Mwiions tv Asursgovouin, d tv movois ray Lapagerwy sioouty, these thing s J/Vioses 
mentions wm the bouk of Meuteronomy, which we found only 
in the Samaritan copy. Jev me, in his prologue to the book of 
Kings, says, Samaritani etiam Pentateuchum Mosis totidem 
literis scriptitant, figuris tantum et apicibus discrepantes. By 
totidem literis, he means as many letters as the Hebrews and 
Chaldeans used, that is, twentytwo; although the forms of the 
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Samaritan letters differed from those which the Jews employed. 
Again, in his Questiones in Genesin, on chap. iv. 8, he says, Quam 
ob causam, Samaritanorum Hebraa volumina relegens, invent &e. 

These, with one or two more references of a similar nature 
in Origen and Jerome, constitute the evidence which we have 
that the Samaritan Pentateuch was known, in very ancient 
times, to such of the Fathers as devoted themselves to the criti- 
tical study of the Hebrew Scriptures. From the time of 
Jerome down to the first quarter of the seventeenth century, no 
traces appear, in the history of criticism and sacred literature, of 
any knowledge among Christians, whether the Samaritan copy 
of the law of Moses was still in existence. In the year 1616, 
Petrus a Valle bought of the Samaritans, at Damascus, a com- 
plete copy; which was sent, in 1623, by A. H. de Sancy to 
the library of the Oratory at Paris. J. Morin briefly described 
this copy, not long afterwards, in the preface to his edition of 
the Septuagint, A. D. 1628. Soon after this he published his 
Exercitationes Ecclesiastice in utrumque Samaritanorum Penta- 
teuchum ; in which he extols very highly the text of the Sama- 
ritan Pentateuch, preferring it dhove the common Hebrew text. 
About the same time, from the copy purchased by a Valle, Morin 
printed the Samaritan text of the Paris Polyglott, and from 
this Walton printed the Samaritan text in the London Polyglott, 
with very few corrections. 

In the mean time, between the years 1620 and 1630, arch- 
bishop Usher, so distinguished for his zeal m the cause of sacred 
literature, and for the knowledge of it which he himself acquired, 
had succeeded by persevering efforts in obtaining six additional 
copies of the Samaritan Pentateuch from the East, some of 
which were complete, and others incomplete. Five of these 
are still in England, deposited in different libraries; and one, 
which the archbishop presented to Ludovicus de Dieu, appears 
to have been lost. 

In 1621, another copy was sent to Italy, which is now in the 
Ambrosian library at Milan. About the same time, Peiresc 
procured three copies of the Samaritan Pentateuch ; two of 
which are in the royal library at Paris, and one in that of Bar- 
berini at Rome. 

To these copies others have since been added ; so that 
Kennicott was able to extend the comparison of Samaritan 
manuscripts, for his critical collection of various readings, to the 
number of sixteen. Most of them, however, were more or less 
defective, in regard to parts of the Pentateuch. 
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The external appearance of these manuscripts, in some re- 
spects, agrees with that of the synagogue rolls of the Hebrews ; 
but in many others it differs. All the Samaritan copies in 
Europe are in the form of books, either folio, quarto, or still 
smaller ; although the Samaritans in their synagogues make use 
of rolls, as the Jews also do. The letters in the Samaritan 
copies are simple, exhibiting nothing like the tere majuscula, 
minuscule, inverse, suspense &c. of the Hebrews. ‘They are 
entirely destitute of vowel points, accents, or diacritical signs, 
such as are found in Hebrew and Chaldee. Each word is 
separated from the one which follows it, by a point placed be- 
tween them ; parts of sentences are distinguished by two points ; 
and periods and paragraphs by short lines, or lines and_ points. 
The manuscripts differ, however, in regard to some things of 
this nature. Words of doubtful construction are sometimes 
marked by a small line over one of the letters. The margin is 
empty, unless, as is sometimes the case, the Samaritan or Ara- 
bic version is placed by the side of the original text. The 
whole Pentateuch, like the Jewish copy, is divided into para- 
graphs, which they call [*¥), Katsin. But while the Jews 
make only fiftytwo or fiftyfour divisions (one to be read each 
Sabbath in the year), the Samaritans make nine hundred and 
sixtysix. 

The age of some of the Samaritan copies is determined by 
the date, which accompanies the name of the copyist ; in others 
itis not. Kennicott has endeavored to ascertain the date of 
all the Samaritan manuscripts, which he compared. But he 
resorts to conjecture in order to effect this ; conjecture support- 
ed by no well grounded rules of judging. ‘The Codex Oratorii, 
used by Morin, he supposes to have been copied in the eleventh 
century ; while all the others, except one, are conceded to be 
of more recent origin. One he assigns to the eighth century. 
On what uncertain grounds the reasoning of Kennicott and De 
Rossi about the age of Hebrew and Samaritan Manuscripts 
rests, need not be told to any one acquainted with the present 
state of Hebrew literature. 

The materials, on which the Samaritan manuscripts are writ- 
ten, are either parchment or silk paper. Ordinary paper has 
been used, in recent times, only to supply some of the defects 
in them. 

The Christian world, before Morin published his famous 
Exercitationes Ecelesiastice in utrumque Samaritanorum Penta- 
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teuchum, (1631,) had been accustomed to resort only to the 
Jewish Hebrew Scriptures, as exhibiting the well authenticated 
and established text of the Mosaic law. From this remark may 
be excepted the few, who attached a high value to the Septua- 
gint version, and preferred many of its readings to those, which 
are found in the Jewish Scriptures. But the publication of 
Morin soon excited a controversy, which, even at the present 
hour, has not wholly subsided. As the Samaritan copy of the 
law, in a multitude of places, agreed with the version of the 
Seventy, Morin maintained that the authority of the Samaritan, 
particularly when supported by the Septuagint, was paramount 
to that of the Jewish text. He labored, moreover, to show, that 
in a multitude of passages, which in that text as it now stands 
are obscure and difficult, or unharmonious, the Samaritan offers 
the better reading ; that the Jews have corrupted their Scrip- 
tures by negligence, or ignorance, or superstition; and that the 
safe and only way of purifying them is, to correct them from 
the Samaritan in connexion with the Septuagint. 

The signal was now given for the great contest, which ensued. 
Cappell, in his Critica Sacra, followed in the steps of Morin ; 
but De Muis, Hottinger, Stephen Morin, Buxtorf, Fuller, Leus- 
den, A. Pfeiffer, each in separate works published within the: 
seventeenth century, attacked the positions of Morin and Cap- 
pell. Their principal aim was to overthrow his positions, rather 
than to examine the subject before them in a critical and tho- 
rough manner. 

Much less like disputants, and more like impartial critics, did 
Father Simon, Walton in his Prolegomena, and Le Clere con- 
duct themselves, relative to the question about the value and au- 
thority of the Samaritan Pentateuch. In particular, Simon has 
thrown out suggestions, which imply for substance the same 
opinions on many controverted points, that the latest and best 
critics, after all the discussion which has taken place, have 


aa yy 

ut during the latter part of the last century, when the 

fierceness of controversy seemed to have abated, Houbigant, 

treading in the steps of J. Morin, renewed it, in the Prolegome- 

na to his Bible. With him other controvertists united. Kenni- 

cott, in various works, A. S. Aquilino, Lobstein, and Alexander 

Geddes, have all contended for the equal or superior authority 

of the Samaritan Codex. Houbigant was answered, in a 

masterly way, by S. Ravius, in his Exercitationes Philologica, 
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1761. Recently, Michaelis, Eichhorn, Bertholdt, Bauer, and 
Jahn, have discussed the subject in question with a good degree 
of moderation and acuteness. But they have all inclined to at- 
tach considerable value to many of the Samaritan readings ; al- 
though most of them consider the Samaritan Pentateuch, on the 
whole, as of inferior authority, compared with the Hebrew. 

Thus the matter stood, when Gesenius entered upon the dis- 
cussion of it in the treatise which is first named at the head 
of this article. The great extent of critical and philological 
knowledge which he had acquired, fitted him in a peculiar 
manner for the difficult task which he undertook; for difficult 
it would seem to be, to settle a question that had been so long 
disputed by the master critics, and still not brought to a termi- 
nation. What those who best knew the talents of this eminent 
writer would naturally expect, has, for the most part, been 
accomplished. He has settled the question, (it would seem 
forever settled it,) about the authority of the Samaritan Penta- 
teuch compared with that of the Hebrew; or rather, he has 
shown, as we shall see by and by, the nature of the various 
readings exhibited by the Samaritan Pentateuch to be such, that 
we can place no critical reliance at all upon them. They are 
all, or nearly all, most evidently the effect of design, or of want 
of grammatical, exegetical, or critical knowledge ; or of studious 
conformity to the Samaritan dialect ; or of effort to remove sup- 
posed obscurities, or to restore harmony to passages apparently 
discrepant. On this part of the subject there can be little or 
no doubt left, hereafter, in the mind of any sober critic. 7 

Gesenius has divided the various readings, which the Samari- 
tan Pentateuch exhibits, into eight different classes, for the sake 
of more orderly and exact description. The first class consists of 
such as exhibit corrections merely of a grammatical nature. For 
example, in orthography the matres lectionis are supplied ; in re- 
spect to pronouns, the usual forms are substituted for the unusual 
ones ; the full forms of verbs are substituted for the apocopated 
forms ; the paragogic letters affixed to nouns and participles are 
omitted, so as to reduce them to usual forms ; words of common 
gender are corrected so as to make the form either masculine 
or feminine, where the word admits of it, (for example, \J7J is 
always written (73/3 when it is feminine) ; and the infinitive 
absolute is often reduced to the form of a finite verb. 

The second class of various readings consists of glosses re- 
ceived into the tect. For the most part these exhibit the true 
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sense of the original Hebrew; but they explain the more diffi- 
cult words by such as seemed to be plainer or more intelligible. 

The third class consists of those, in which there is a substi- 
tution of plain modes of expression, in the room of those, which 
seemed di tor obscure in the Hebrew text. ‘The fourth, of 
those in which the Samaritan copy is corrected from parallel 
passages, or get defects are supplied from them. tne fifth 
is made up of additions or repetitions respecting things said and 
done ; which are drawn from the preceding context, and again 
recorded so as to make the readings in question. The sixth, of 
such corrections as were made to remove what was offensive in re- 
spect to sentiment, that is, which conveyed views, or narrated facts, 
that were deemed improbable by the correctors. For an exam- 

le, we refer to the famous genealogies in Genesis v. and xi. in 
which the Samaritan copy has made many alterations, evidently 
designed. In the antediluvian genealogy, the corrections are so 
made that no one is exhibited as having begotten his first son, 
after he is one hundred and fifty years old. ‘Thus the Hebrew 
text represents Jared as having begotten a son at the age of one 
hundred and sixtytwo years ; but the Samaritan takes one hun- 
dred years from this. In the postdiluvian genealogy, it follows 
a different principle of correction. No one is allowed to have 
begotten a son, until after he was fifty years of age; so that one 
hundred years are added to all those who are represented by 
the Hebrew text as having had issue under that age, with the 
exception of Nahor, to whom fifty years are added. The ef- 
fects of design are most visible in all these corrections; and 
equally so in the corresponding Septuagint genealogies, we may 
add, which, while they differ from both the Hebrew and Samari- 
tan, bear the marks of designed alteration most evidently im- 
pressed upon them. Other examples of a like nature may be 
found in the Samaritan copy, in Exodus xii. 40. Genesis ii. 2. 
Genesis xxix. 3, 8. Exodus xxiv. 10, 11. 

The seventh class of various readings consists of those, in 
which the pure Hebrew idioms exchanged for that of the Sama- 
ritan. ‘This has respect to many cases of orthography ; to the 
forms of pronouns ; to some of the forms of verbs, for example, 
the second person feminine of the preter tense, which in the 
Samaritan has a Yodh paragogic; and to the forms of nouns 
etymologically considered. 

The eighth class consists of those passages, where alterations 
have been made so as to produce conformity to the Samaritan 
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theology, worship, or mode of interpretation. For example, 
where the Hebrew has used a plural verb with the noun 
D°M IN Elohim, the Samaritan has substituted a verb in the 
singular number (Genesis xx. 13. xxxi. 53. xxxv. 7. Exodus 
xxii. 9.) lest the unity of God should seem to be infringed 
upon. So in many passages, where anthropomorphism or an- 
thropopathy is resorted to by the sacred writer, in relation to 
God, the Samaritan has substituted different expressions, In 
Genesis xlix. 7, where Jacob, when about to die, says of 


Simeon and Levi, Cursed be their anger (DSN 7S), the 
Samaritan has altered it to lovely is their anger (DDN VN). 


In the blessing of Moses, Deuteronomy xxxiil. 12, Benjamin 
is styled malnh “399 beloved of Jehovah, which the Samaritan 


has altered to PI 3 F the hand, the hand of Jeho- 
vah shall dwell &c. In a similar manner, euphemisms are 
substituted, in various parts of the Pentateuch, for expressions 
which appeared to the Samaritan critics unseemly or immodest. 
Finally, m the famous passage in Deuteronomy xxvii. 4, the 
Samaritan has changed Ebal into Gerizim, in order to give 
sanction to the temple which they built, not long after the time 
of Nehemiah, upon the latter mountain. Kennicott has warmly 
contested the Hebrew reading here, and defended the Samari- 


tan; but the Y een was settled spent his opinion by Ver- 


schuir, in his Dissertt. Exeget. Philologice, published in 1773, 
to the universal satisfaction, we believe, of all biblical critics. 
Some of the classes of various readings here described are 
hardly intelligible, perhaps, to the cursory and general reader ; 
nor will the difference between some of them, (for example, 
between the second and third class,) be plain to any reader, 
who does not consult the work of Gesenius, and compare the 
examples proposed. Under all the classes of various readings, 
he has produced a multitude of examples, almost to satiety, so 
as toremove all rational doubt as to the positions which he 
advances. Never before did the Samaritan Pentateuch undergo 
such a thorough critical examination ; and never, perhaps, in a 
case that was difficult and had been long contested, was truth 
made more evident and convincing. Only four various readings 
in the whole Samaritan Pentateuch, are considered by Gesenius 
as preferable perhaps to the Hebrew text. These are the wel! 
known passages in Genesis iv. 6. xxii. 13. xlix. 14. and xiv. 
14; all of little importance, and all, we are well persuaded, of 
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such a nature, that the probability is quite in favour of the He- 
brew text. But this is not the proper place for a discussion of 
such a subject, and we forbear to pursue it. 

The result of Gesenius’ labors has been, so far as we know, 
to ruin the credit of the Samaritan Pentateuch, as an authentic 
source of correcting the Hebrew records ; a result of no small 
importance, considering the thousands of places in which it 
differs from the Hebrew, and the excessive value which has 
been set upon it by critics of great note, in different parts of 
Europe. The biblical student will henceforth know how little 
dependence he can place on the Samaritan Codex, to help him 
out in any difficulties of lower criticism; and he will neve 
rejoice too, that the superior purity of the Jewish Pentateuc 
over that of rival records differing so often from it, is so solidly 
established. 

Of the sixtyfour quarto pages, which the dissertation of 
Gesenius occupies, about forty are employed in exhnbiting the 
classes of various readings which have been described. ‘This 
is the most important and most satisfactory part of the work. 
About the merits of this, there can hardly be but one opinion, 
among all who are conversant with sacred criticism. According 
to the arrangement of the author, this constitutes the second 
part of his dissertation. 

In the first part, he has discussed the difficult questions, which 
respect the origin and antiquity of the Samaritan Pentateuch. 
Here, also, we discover everywhere the hand of a master in 
criticism ; but we are not prepared, by any means, to accede 
to all the positions which he has taken. ‘To examine them, 
however, and to state our reasons for dissent, is by far the most 
difficult part of the task, which we have undertaken. But as 
the subject is intimately connected with some of the most in- 
teresting topics, which have lately been agitated in the critical 
world, we hope that at least one class of our readers will not 
be displeased to have it laid before them. 

It is the opinion of Gesenius, that the Pentateuch did not 
receive its present form, that is, it was not regularly digested 
and arranged, until the time of the Babylonish captvity. 
course, the Samaritan Pentateuch must have originated still 
later. He regards that time as the most probable, from which 
to date the origin of the Samaritan Codex, when Manas- 
seh, the son in law of Sanballat the Samaritan governor, and 
brother of the high priest at Jerusalem, went over to the Sama- 
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ritans, built a temple on mount Gerizim, by the aid of his 
father in law, and instituted the Mosaic worship there. Many 
of the peculiar readings of the Samaritan Codex, he thinks, 
can be accounted for by such a supposition; and at all events, 
we must suppose that Manasseh carried a copy of the Jewish 
law along with him. 

It must be quite apparent, indeed, that if the Jewish Penta- 
teuch did not receive its present form until the Babylonish exile, 
the Samaritan Codex must have originated still later; and no 
time of its origin is more probable, on this ground, than that which 
Gesenius has assigned to it. But that the Jewish Pentateuch 
had a much earlier date than is here assigned to it, is what we 
fully believe. To state all the reasons of this, and to examine 
all the objections made against this opinion by recent critics, 
would require a volume, instead of the scanty limits of a review. 
We shall merely advert therefore, in the first place, to some of 
the leading reasons why we believe that the Hebrew Pentateuch, 
with the exception of a very few isolated passages, came from 
the hand of Moses; next, examine briefly the reasons which 
are alleged against this; and then endeavor to show why a 
more ancient date is to be assigned to the Samaritan Pentateuch, 
than Gesenius gives it. 

That the Pentateuch, as to all its essential parts, came from 
the hand of Moses, appears to be probable from the following 
considerations. 

1. The Pentateuch itself exhibits direct internal evidence, 
that it was written by Moses. 

Thus, in Exodus xvii. 14, after an account of the contest 
between Israel and Amalek, it is added, And the Lord said unto 
Moses, Write this for a memorial in the book, ("503 with the 
article, not 93), that is, as the meaning seems obviously to 


be, in the book already begun and in which other things were 
recorded, in the well known book. So in Exodus xxiv. 4, 7, 
after the law had been given at Mount Sinai, it is said, that Moses 
wrote all the words of the Lord, and then, that he took the book 
of the covenant, and read in the audience of the people. After- 
wards, when many more laws had been added, the Lord said 
unto Moses, Write thou these words, Exodus xxxiv. 27. If it 
be said, All this has respect only to laws or statutes; the answer 
is easy. In Numbers xxxiii. 1,2, it is said, that Moses wrote the 
goings out [of the children of Israel] according to their journeys, 
by the commandment of the Lord. is, it will be recollected, was 
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at the close of their wanderings through the desert, after they 
had come to the plains of Moab, and were consequently on the 
very borders of the promised land. The close of the book of 
Numbers declares, that these are the commandments and the 
judgments which the Lord commanded by the hand of Moses. 
To what can these refer, but to the written contents of the pre- 
eeding book? Finally, in Deuteronomy, which exhibits a repe- 
tition of the most important laws for the Jewish nation, this law, 
the words of this law, and the book of this law, are frequently 
adverted to. So in Deuteronomy xvii. 18, the future king of 
the Israelites is enjoined to write out for himself a copy of this 
law, that he may learn to keep all the words of ths law (v. 19); 
in chapter xxx. 10, mention is made of the statutes written m 
this book of the law ; in xxxi. 11, Moses commands that thes 
law shall be read before all Israel in their hearing, that (v. 12) 
they may observe to do all the words of this law. Particularly 
worthy of note are the two following passages; Deuteronomy 
Xxviil. 61, where every plague not written in this book is threat- 
ened, in case the Israelites are disobedient ; and Deuteronomy 
xxxi. 9—13, 19, 22, compared with xxxi. 24—26, from which 
it appears not only that Moses wrote some things in the preced- 
ing book, but that he wrote until the whole was orgie or 
finished, and then deposited the book in the side of the ark of 
the covenant. 

It were easy to add other testimony of the like nature, from 
the Pentateuch itself; but it is superfluous. The fact, that the 
Pentateuch itself, as a whole, claims to be written by Moses, 
cannot reasonably be doubted, until it can be shown that it ex- 
isted, in former days, in numerous distinct volumes, so that a 
passage in one, which has a reference to its composition by 
Moses, can be reasonably supposed to relate to nothing farther 
than the single parcel or small roll, in which such passage is 
found. But this has never been shown, and never can be. 
All the evidence before us is of a different nature, inasmuch as 
it all goes to establish the belief, that the Pentateuch, from time 
immemorial, has been regarded only as one volume. 

2. The remaining books of Scripture ascribe the Pentateuch 
or Jewish law to Moses as its author. 

The book of Joshua, although reduced to its present form in 
later times, was undoubtedly composed, in respect to its essential 
parts, at a very early period. In this book, frequent references 
may be found to the book of the law. Yor example, Joshua is 
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commanded to do according to all which the law of Moses com- 
manded ; and it is enjoined upon him that this book of the law 
should not depart out of his mouth, Joshua i. 7,8. Joshua, in 
taking leave of the e of Israel, exhorts them to do all 
which is written m t ok of the law of Moses, xxiii. 6; and 
he recites, on this occasion, many. things contained in it. When 
the same distinguished: leader had taken his final farewell of the 
tribes, he wrote the words of his address in the book of the law 

God, xxiv..26. In like manner, it is said, Joshua viii. 30 
seq. that Joshua built an altar on mount Ebal, as it ts written 
in the book of the law of Moses, and that he read all the words 
of the law, the blessings and the cursings, according to all that is 
written im the book of the law. ‘These references, in a book 
the substance of which is confessedly of very early date, are of 
great importance in the investigation of the question, whether 
the Pentateuch is to be assigned to the time of Moses, or set 
down, as Gesenius has set it, to the time of the Babylonish 
exile. 

In other historical books, to which the finishing hand was not 
put until the time of the captivity, but the principal parts of 
which existed in records of a much older date, the law of Moses 
is referred to in a similar way. David, on his dying bed, ex- 
horts Solomon, in all things to conduct himself agreeably to 
what is written in the law of Moses, 1 Kings ii. 3. _ In 2 Kings 
xiv. 1—6, it is related that Amaziah slew not the children of 
those, who had murdered his father; and that he spared them 
according to that which ws written in the book o the law of 
Moses ; a passage of which is then quoted, from Deuteronomy 
xxxiv. 16. In 2 Kings xxii. 8, Hilkiah, the high priest, is 
represented as having found in the temple a book, which is 
there called the book of the law ; in xxiii. 2, the book of the cove- 
nant ; and in 2 Chronicles xxxiv. 14, a book of the law of the 
Lord, given by Moses. In 2 Kings xxiii. 21—23, Josiah is 
said to have given orders that the passover should be kept, as at 
as written in the book of the covenant. 

In Ezra and Nehemiah frequent references are made to the 
same book. But as these books were written after the return 
of the Jews from the Babylonish exile, we will not insist upon 
their testimony. Gesenius would admit that the Pentateuch 
was reduced to writing about the commencement of the exile ; 
and therefore he might except to any citations from books writ- 
ten after this period and appealing to it, as proof that the Penta- 
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teuch was early committed to writing. But there is one circum- 
stance, in the Sots appeals made to the law of Moses in the 
books of Ezra and Nehemiah, which is not easily explained on 
the ground which he takes. This is, that the appeal is every- 
where made to the book of the law, as a book which came from 
the hand of Moses; which was sanctioned by his authority ; 
which was unhesitatingly and universally admitted to be such by 
the Jews; and which no one therefore would venture to contra- 
dict or call in question. How could the whole Jewish nation 
be made to believe this, if the Pentateuch had been forged only 
some half a century before? It cannot be contended that there 
were not many enlightened men among the Jews, at the time of 
their return from the captivity. ‘To mention Zorobabel, Ezra, 
Nehemiah, Zechariah, Haggai, and Malachi, is sufficient to 
prove this; if we say nothing of many others, who might be add- 
ed to these. Were not these men, too, honest as well as enlight- 
ened? And if so, how can we suppose them to have palmed 
the Pentateuch upon the Jewish nation as the work of Moses, 
when they must have known it not to be so, if it had been com- 
posed near, or during, the time of the exile ? 

In like manner, we might appeal to all the earlier prophets, 
in confirmation of the idea, that the Pentateuch was, in their 
day, substantially what it now is. Hosea, Joel, Amos, Micha, 
and Isaiah appeal to the precepts of the Mosaic law, and to 
the facts which are related in it; and they appeal to it as a 
book of paramount authority, which ought to settle every dis- 
pute, and to repress every transgressor. ‘The appeals, more- 
over, which they make, are not merely to particular statutes 
comprised in the Pentateuch, but to various matters both histori- 
cal and preceptive, taken without distinction from ad/ the present 
books of the law of Moses. 

To produce instances of all these appeals, would occasion too 
long delay on this part of our subject. We must be content 
with referring any who may doubt what is here stated, to Rosen- 
mueller on the Pentateuch, (third edition, 1821, Prolegomena, 
page 11,) where he will find a synoptical view of references 
by the early prophets to the Pentateuch ; or to Jahn’s Introduc- 
tion to the Books of the Old Testament, where, in his discussion 
respecting the age of the Pentateuch, ample references may be 
found to passages quoted by the different writers, during the 
ages that followed the time of Moses. 

We omit also the very numerous and decisive appeals in the 
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New Testament, to the Pentateuch as the work of Moses ; not 
because we doubt that they are conclusive in respect to the fact 
itself, for this all must admit, who regard the writers of the 
New Testament as under divine guidance in the composition of 
their works; but because such an a peal would probably be 
one, the force of which Gesenius would not admit. In matters 
of criticism, he regards the apostles and prophets as erring in 
common with the age in which they lived. Setting aside, then, 
all that ground of appeal which he would dispute, \ we have ap- 
pealed only to those writings which preceded the captivity, or were 
composed either during this event, or so near it, that the authors 
must have known whether the Pentateuch was a recent book. 
We are willing to risk the whole question on the appeals which 
have been made, if they may be judged of by the same rules, 
which critics every day apply to the decision of questions that 
have respect to the Greek and Roman classics, or any other 
ancient writings. 

3. Justice, however, to this important subject, obliges us to 
add some other considerations in favour of the antiquity of the 
Pentateuch, which may be called indirect testimony. 

With a few solitary exceptions, everything in the Pentateuch 
conspires to prove its antiquity. Its historical, religious, political, 
and geographical matter, is such as might be expected in a book 
of the age which is claimed for it. ‘The Exodus of the Hebrews 
under Moses as a leader, is a fact that no one doubts; and the 
history of this, during forty years of wandering around the Ara- 
bian desert, is such as might be expected. It has been alleged, 
as a very formidable objection agaist the authorship of Moses, 
that the whole of the Pentateuch is in a fragmentary condition, 
exhibiting the formulas appropriate to the beginnings and endings 
of different compositions by a varicty of persons; that it ex- 
hibits a variety of repetitions, both of laws and facts; and a 
considerable number of discrepancies, which could not have 
proceeded from one and the same writer. But this argument 
is far from convincing us that Moses was not the author. In 
fact, when thoroughly examined, it serves very much to strengthen 
us in the opinion that he was. Moses was forty years, at least, 
in completing the Pentateuch. Nothing can be more improba- 
ble, therefore, than the supposition that he did, or could (occu- 
pied as he was) sit down and write the whole continuously, 
and agreeably to a plan previously arranged. His work, then, 
would necessarily contain a great many different compositions, 
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each of which would very naturally have some formula of coni- 
mencement and conclusion. Nothing could be more accordant 
with the condition and circumstances of Moses than this. 

Besides, there are most evident marks in the very nature 
of the Composition, that much of it must have been written at 
the time when the facts, to which allusion is made, took place. 
For example, in the history of building the tabernacle (Exodus 
XXV—xXxxi), we are presented with a draft for the model of 
it. We must believe this was drawn by the hand of Moses ; 
for chapters xxxvi—x] exhibit a minute record of the accom- 
plishment of this work, which is only a counterpart of the 
draft. It is perfectly natural, now, to suppose that the draft 
was first written out by Moses, and then the accomplishment of 
the work, piece by piece, recorded by himself, or by some one 
appointed by him to superintend it; and thus came about so 
long a series of architectural description, and the repetition of it. 
But who can suppose that a writer, several centuries afterwards, 
would repeat an account of such matters, in this minute way? 
Or whence could he possibly have derived the knowledge requi- 
site for such a description? Surely tradition could never have 
preserved minutie, of sucha nature as the compositions in 
question exhibit ; above all, it could not have presented them in 
the same order and copiousness, and with the same repetitions, 
that are now exhibited in the passages just described. 

We ask, further, whether such a census as is contained in 
Numbers i. and ii, also in Numbers xxxiv, could have been 
orally and traditionally preserved? Above all, is it possible 
that the number and order of the Levitical rites and ordinances 
could have been kept merely in memory? Could a service, so 
important as this was deemed by the author of the Pentateuch, 
be left to mere oral tradition for preservation, when the art of 
writing was already in use? Could a service so complex in its 
nature, consisting of such a countless number of particulars, and 
to be performed by so great a multitude of priests, have been 
left to chance and to evervarying tradition for its regulation ? 
The code for the priests occupies no small part of the Pentateuch ; 
and when we find that the Jewish sacrifices, in all the ages 
which succeeded Moses, appear to have had, and in fact must 
have had, some rules, to which appeals about the time and 
manner of offering them were made ; some rules, for the neglect 
of which priests and people are charged with disobedience and 
a wayward spirit; can it be that there was, during all this time, 
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no code for the priests except what was preserved by mere oral 
report? ‘The thing is altogether improbable. 

But when it is averred, that repetitions of the same subject, 
additions made to laws, and changes made in them, imply that 
different and discrepant traditionary accounts were, in some 
later age, thrown together by some anonymous compiler of the 
Pentateuch, we must avow that a very different conviction arises 
in our minds, from the knowledge of facts like these. For 
example, the law respecting the passover is introduced in Exodus 
xii. 1—28; resumed Exodus xii. 43—51 5 again in chapter 
xii; and once more, with supplements, in Numbers ix. 1—14. 
Would a compiler, after the exile, have scattered these notices 
of the passover in so many different places? Surely not; he 
would naturally have embodied all the traditions concerning it 
in one chapter. But now, everything wears the exact appear- 
ance of having been recorded in the order in which it happened. 
New exigencies occasioned new ordinances, and these are re- 
corded, as they were made, pro re natd. 

In like manner, the code of the priests not having been 
finished at once in the book of Leviticus, the subject is resumed, 
and completed, at various times, and on various occasions, as is 
recorded in the subsequent books of the Pentateuch. So the 
subject of sin and trespass offerings is again and again resumed, 
until the whole arrangements are completed. Would not a 
later compiler have embodied these subjects respectively to- 
gether ? 

Besides repeated instances of the kind just alluded to, cases 
occur, in which statutes made at one time are repealed or 
modified at another. We refer to such examples, as our readers 
may find in Exodus xxi. 2—7, compared with Deuteronomy xv. 
42—17; Numbers iv. 24—33, compared with Numbers vi. 1— 
9; Numbers iv. 3, compared with Numbers viii. 24 ; Leviticus 
xvil. 3, 4, compared with Deuteronomy xi. 15; Exodus xxii. 
25, compared with Deuteronomy xxiii. 19 ; Exodus xxii. 16, 17, 
compared with Deuteronomy xxii. 29; and other like instances. 
How could a compiler, at the time of the captivity, know any- 
thing of the original laws, in these cases, which had gone into 
desuetude from the time of Moses ? 

All these things, to which we have been adverting, so far 
from strengthening the cause of those who deny the early age of 
the Pentateuch, serve to show, in our apprehension, that it was 
written, as it purports to be, by the great Jewish legislator, at 
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different times, pro re natd, and in many different parcels at 
first, which were afterwards united. ‘That the union of these 
might have taken place near the death of Moses, or still later, 
is altogether possible ; nay, considering circumstances by and 
by to be mentioned, quite probable. ‘That Moses wrote the 
whole Pentateuch with his own hand, need not be maintained ; 
for what difference can it make with the authenticity of the 
book, whether he wrote it all with his own hand; or employed 
an amanuensis to whom he dictated it; or made use of some 
compositions which were from the pens of others, reviewing 
them and adapting them to his purpose’? All late writers, who 
have critically examined the book of Genesis, concede the lat- 
ter, in respect to that book. But by conceding this, neither the 
value of the book is diminished, nor its authority ; nor is the 
fact at all impugned that Moses is the author of the Pentateuch. 
What he may have taken from others, and adapted to his own 
purpose, and sanctioned with his authority, is to be ascribed to 
him in every sense (so far as the authority of religious truth is 
concerned) which is worth contending about. Moses is the 
voucher for all that has passed through his hands; and that is 
sufficient. 

4. In all the history of the Jews, throughout the Old ‘Testa- 
ment, whether it be found in the books which are merely his- 
torical, or adverted to in the prophets, there are laws, rules, 
and prescriptions referred to and implied, a departure from 
which lays the foundation of reproof; and a compliance with 
which is matter of commendation. It will be admitted that the 
laws &c. adverted to, appear to be uniformly the same. Now 
can such a case be well supposed, unless the record of such 
laws and prescriptions was reduced to writing ? 

5. Universal tradition, from the earliest ages down to the 
present hour, among Jews and Christians, ascribes the Penta- 
teuch to Moses. ‘The few critics who have in modern and 
recent times impugned this, are the only exception to be made 
to this statement. This argument is the same as that which 
satisfies us that Homer wrote the Iliad ; Hesiod, the ‘Theogony 
ascribed to him ; Herodotus, the history which bears his name ; 
and Virgil, the A&neid. In our apprehension, there is as little 
of solid ground to call in question the genuineness of the Penta- 
teuch, as of the heathen writings just mentioned. 

We have merely touched on some of the leading topics of 
argument, in respect to this great subject. We must necessarily 
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pass by a multitude of minor considerations, which might be 
added to strengthen what has been said, and hasten to some 
brief remarks on the arguments which are urged against the 
antiquity of the Pentateuch. 

All the arguments of this kind may be reduced to three 
classes ; namely, those drawn from the diction or language of 
the Pentateuch; those deduced from the general style and 
conformation of it; and such as are derived from particular 
passages, which are said necessarily to imply an age later than 
that of Moses. 

1. In regard to the language of the Pentateuch, it is aver- 
red that it is throughout substantially the same with that, which 
appears in’ the books composed five hundred or more years 
later, that is, at or after the time of David; nay, the same as 
is found one thousand years:later, in the books written at the 
time of the exile. No nation, it is averred, ever preserved a 
uniformity in a living language, for so long a period. No ex- 
ample of such a nature can be produced. Consequently, the 
Pentateuch must have been written at a later period. 

In respect to this argument, we have to reply, that conceding 
for the present the statement to be true, respecting the same- 
ness of Janguage in the Pentateuch and later Hebrew writings, 
yet there are not wanting facts of a similar nature, to show that 
this argument has little or no weight. For example, the old 
Syriac version of the New Testament, called the Peshito, made 
probably in the second century, differs very little in respect to 
language from the Chronicon of Bar Hebreus, written about 
one thousand years later. The language of the Koran, and of 
the Arabie just before and after the Koran was written, differs 
but slightly from that of the Arabic writers from the tenth down 
to the eighteenth century. So Rosenmueller and Jahn both 
assert; whom all will allow to be competent judges of this fact. 
And what is still more in point; Confucius, the celebrated 
Chinese philosopher, lived and wrote about five hundred and 
fifty years before Christ. Yet Dr Marshman, his translator, as- 
serts, that there is very little difference between his diction, 
and that of the Chinese writers of the present day. One 
Chinese commentary, which Dr Marshman consulted, was writ- 
ten one thousand and five hundred years after the work of Con- 
fucius; and another, still later; and yet he tells us that he 
found no difference between the commentaries and the original, 
in respect to style and diction, excepting that the original was 
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more concise. Here then is a period of more than two thous- 
and years, in which language has been preserved uniform. 
Such facts, in connexion with the well known aversion to changes 
among the oriental nations; and the consideration that the He- 
brews were altogether a secluded people, having no commerce, 
and but little intercourse with foreigners, having no schools in 
philosophy, and making no advances in the. arts and sciences, so 
as to create the necessity of introducing new words into their lan- 
guage—such facts would deprive the argument in question of all 
its power to convince, even if the assertion on which it is 
grounded were true. 

But in this case, (as in many others, where the attractions of 
novelty have led men to make hasty and ungrounded conclusions, ) 
the fact, upon examination, turns out to be altogether untrue. 
After it had been asserted, and repeated by the neological class 
of critics, in every part of the continent of Europe, the late 
Professor Jahn of Vienna undertook the investigation of it, by 
betaking himself to his Hebrew concordance, and looking the 
whole store of Hebrew words through and through, to find 
where and by whom they were employed. The result of this 
gigantic labor has been published, since his death, in two essays, 
printed in Bengel’s Archw fir die Theologie, vol. ii. and iii. 
Two more essays in defence of the antiquity of the Pentateuch, 
the author had planned ; but death interrupted his most valuable 
labors. 

This writer has collected from the Pentateuch more than two 
hundred words, which are either not used at all in the other 
books; or are not used in the same sense; or have not the 
same form ; or, if employed at all, are employed but in few 
instances, principally by the poets, who prefer the older diction. 
ft would be out of place to give examples here, and we can on- 
ly refer our readers to the work itself for ample satisfaction. To 
the class of words already named, the author kas added a second 
class, still larger, of words frequently used in the later writings, 
and but seldom or not at all used in the Pentateuch. From the 
class of words so unexpectedly large, that are found to be pe- 
culiar to the Pentateuch, are excluded by Jahn, all proper 
names of persons, countries, cities, and nations; the names. of 
various diseases and their symptoms, referred to in the Penta- 
teuch; of defects in men, priests, and offerings in regard to 
ceremonial purity ; the parts of offerings; and the objects in 
the three kingdoms of nature, Besides these, the multiplied 
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instances of peculiar phraseology are excluded. If all these 
had been included, he asserts it would have made the catalogue 
of peculiarities four or five times as large as he has now made 
it. Of this we doubt not. But enough is already done to put the 
question forever at rest, about the uniformity of the language of 
the Pentateuch with that of the later books. The labor of 
Jahn is one of those triumphant efforts, which patient and long 
continued investigation sometimes makes, to overthrow theories, 
which the love of novelty, reasoning a prior, or superficial in- 
vestigation, ventures upon. Gesenius himself has not, in the 
work which we are reviewing, ventured on the argument against 
the early date of the Pentateuch, drawn from its language ; but 
in an earlier work, his History of the Hebrew Language, he 
has appealed to this very argument as his main support; al- 
though his Lexicon itself, which points out the earlier and later 
usage of words among the Hebrews, sufficiently contradicts it. 

It i 1s gratifying to find that Rosenmueller, who, in the early 
editions of his commentary on the Pentateuch, appeared as a 
strenuous advocate for its late origin, has, in the Prolegomena 
to his third edition, attacked, and in our judgment overturned, 
the opinions, which in younger days he had broached. "This 
shows a fairness of mind, which is promising, in respect to this 
Jearned critic. For the conviction, which led him to do this, 
he is plainly indebted to Jahn; as any one may satisfy himself, 
who will take the pains to compare the essays of Jahn with what 
he has written. 

2. We hasten to the second source of objections against the 
antiquity of the Pentateuch, drawn from the general style and 
conformation of it. 

Much that has been alleged here, we have already anticipat- 
ed, under our third head of arguments in favor of the position, 
that Moses was the author of the Pentateuch. All the various 
introductions and conclusions of different pieces in the Mosaic 
books, all the repetitions and minor discrepancies, so much in- 
sisted on as proof of later compilation, we consider a presump- 
tive evidence in favor of its composition by Moses ; inasmuch 
as they accord very exactly with the real circumstances in 
which he was placed, when he wrote the books that are ascrib- 
ed to him. 

In regard to the allegations made, that there is a great diver- 
sity of style in the Pentateuch ; above all, that the book of 
Deuteronomy is exceedingly diverse from the three other books, 
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and betrays a later and a different hand ; and consequently the 
whole can never be ascribed to Moses as the author; we con- 
fess ourselves not to be much moved by allegations of this na- 
ture. De Wette, Vater, Gesenius, and other critics aver indeed, 
that the style of Deuteronomy is widely different from that of 
the other Mosaic books; but Eichhorn, Eckermann, Herder, 
and many others of those who are called the most liberal crit- 
ics, aver that the same style is everywhere to be met with in 
the last book of Moses, as in the others. De gustibus non dis- 

utandum. We may add, 4 gustibus non argumentandum. 

he subjective feelings of men, in regard to matters of this kind, 
are exceedingly liable to be guided by their previous intellectual 
views. Such is actually the fact, in regard to a multitude of 
cases, which every one at all conversant with the history of lit- 
erature and criticism knows. Most abundantly satisfied we are, 
that the mere judgment of a modern occidental man, depending 
on his taste and fine perception of oriental and Hebrew niceties 
of style, is not to come in competition with facts, such as have 
already been adduced. 

One amusing instance of criticism of this sort we will stop to 
relate ; as it may serve to aid what we are endeavoring to en- 
force in respect to our subject. Every tyro in criticism knows 
something of the celebrated Wolf, at Berlin ; and that he pub- 
lished very long and learned Prolegomena upon Homer, in which 
he labored to show, that the Iliad and Odyssey are, to an extent 
even unknown, spurious productions. ‘The whole classical 
world has been obscured, by the smoke and dust which he has 
raised. ‘The same Wolf, in his edition of some of Cicero’s 
orations, says, (p. 4 and 7 of the Introduction to the Oration 
for Marcellus,) ‘ Quatuor orationibus Ciceronianum nomen de- 
traxt. . . . Adeo mihi in oratione pro Marcello certa et per- 
spicua videbantur inesse indicia yeas, et mirificus error, per 
tot secula propagatus, plane et evidenter convinci posse.’ Just 
so De Wette and Vater speak respecting the Pentateuch. But 
Weiske, in his Commentarius perpetuus et plenus in Orationem 
pro Marcello, p. 5, seq. has taken the very same grounds, 
which Wolf has rested upon in order to impeach the genuine- 
ness of this oration, and applied them to prove that Wolf did 
not write the criticism which he has published ; and with com- 
plete effect. 

_ How much now can be made of such confident judgments, 
lormed merely by subjective taste? Above all, can they be 
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relied on, when they overturn the established and uniform 
opinion of all preceding ages ? 

In our apprehension, there is a difference between the 
style of Deuteronomy and of the preceding books, like to that 
existing between the style of John’s epistles and of his gos- 
pel. Old age is diffuse and affectionate. Both these traits 
are strongly marked in Deuteronomy, and in John’s epistles. 
The case is different with the preceding books of the Penta- 
teuch, and with the gospel of John. More than this cannot 
well be proved. Jahn has shown, that with the exception of a 
small portion at the end of the book, Deuteronomy has all the 
archaisms and peculiarities of the Mosaic writings. 

3. The third class of objections it would take a moderate 
volume to discuss seriatim. We shall therefore choose only 
two or three topics, which exhibit a principle of reasoning that 
may be applied to all the particular cases. 

The principal objections adduced by Gesenius, in the work 
which we are reviewing, against the antiquity of the Pentateuch, 
are founded on the principle, that many passages in it, particu- 
larly in the book of Deuteronomy, betray an exact knowledge 
of facts that happened in later ages. The argument is this; 
Moses could not have a definite knowledge of such facts, and 
consequently Moses did not write the passages in question, but 
some person who lived after the events described had taken 
place, or when they were apparently about to take place. He 
appeals for proof of this to Genesis xlix, as containing a graphic 
account of the fate and fortune of the twelve tribes ; to Genesis 
xlviii. 8, seq. which exhibits similar matter, as also does Deuter- 
onomy xxxiii. 1. He appeals to the threatenmgs in Leviticus 
xxvi, which, he says, are obviously such as the prophets were 
accustomed to utter in later ages, just before the events threat- 
ened took place. ‘The same objection he makes to Deuterono- 
my xxxiii. The dispersion of the Jews, threatened in Deuter- 
onomy iv. 27, 28, and xxviii. 25, 36, seq. he thinks must have 
been written after the event had commenced ; and the law 
respecting false prophets, in Deuteronomy xiii. 1, and xvii. 20, 
must have been occasioned by the existence of them, which was 
long after the time of Moses. 

All this, it is easy to perceive, turns on one single point, 
namely, whether Moses could and did possess a prophetic spirit, 
or the power of predicting events that were future. We believe 
that it is possible for the God who made men, to endow them 
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with such a spirit. On the testimony of Jesus and his apostles 
= to mention other reasons which we have), we believe in the 
act that Moses did possess this spirit. Now as it is plainly im- 
possible to prove that he did not possess it, much more so _ that 
he could not possess it, any argument, built on the assumption 
that a knowledge of future events supernaturaliy communicated 
is an impossibility, can never be a valid argument against the 
early existence of a book which implies such a knowledge in 
the author. The question, whether Moses wrote the Pentateuch 
or not, is simply a historical one ; and it cannot therefore de- 
pend on a philosophical maxim, which is: founded on mere @ 
priort principles of reasoning. ‘The same argument which 
Gesenius here uses to disprove the antiquity of the Pentateuch, 
would disprove the existence of real prediction in any part of 
the Scriptures. We hesitate not to avow, that we can never be 
convinced by an argument which extends so far as this. 

In the same strain of argument, our author alleges that Exo- 
dus xv. 13, 17, alludes to Jerusalem as a stated place of wor- 
ship, and therefore the song in this chapter must have been 
composed after the events to which it alludes had taken place. 
This, if the nature of the argument were valid, depends on an 
interpretation of the passage which we regard as quite unneces- 
sary, and in fact indefensible. 

Such is the substance of the objections alleged by Gesenius 
against the antiquity of the Hebrew Pentateuch, and which go 
to prove, as he declares, that it must have been composed 
later at least than the time of Solomon. 

Others have drawn out at great length all the particular pas- 
sages, which necessarily imply, as they allege, a late composition 
of the books in question. For example ; there are several pas- 
sages where the ancient name of a town is mentioned, and then 
a later name is added. As an instance ; in Genesis xiv. 7, the 
name Bela occurs, after which it is added, ‘ the same is Zoar.’ 
So Genesis xiv. 7, 17. xxiii. 19. xxxv. 19. xlviii. 7. Deuter- 
onomy iv. 48. ‘There are some passages, too, where a more 
modern name occurs simply ; as Hebron, in Genesis xiii. 18, 
compare Joshua xiv. 15. xv.13. So Dan, in Genesis xiv. 14. 
Deuteronomy xxxiv. 1, compare Joshua xix. 47. Judges xviii. 29. 

We very readily concede the point, that a few glosses of this 
nature, explanatory of more ancient geography, were added to 
the Pentateuch by later writers, in order to make it more intelli- 
ible to the men of their times. But the fact, that these glosses 
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stand so in relief, as it respects the original text, that a critic 
cannot well hesitate where they begin and where they end, is so 
far from being a proof that the whole books of Moses were 
composed in a later age, that it is manifestly a proof to the con- 
trary. How could a late writer scarcely ever betray the age in 
which he lived? How could it be, that he should introduce no 
foreign terms into his work but such as are Egyptian, in the midst 
of all the intercourse which the later ages had with the nations 
of the north and the east? Questions difficult to be answered ; 
and which have never been answered to our satisfaction, by any 
who oppose the antiquity of the Pentateuch. 

We conclude this protracted part of our discussion, by a few 
remarks on the usual method of treating our subject. 

The advocates for the antiquity of the Pentateuch have not 
unfrequently made such extravagant claims for the genuineness of 
every part of it, even the minutest, that they have unwarily con- 
tributed, in no small degree, to aid the assaults of their oppo- 
nents. Will any man believe, for example, that Moses wrote 
the account of his own death and burial, which is placed at the 
end of the Pentateuch? May it not be conceded as probable, 
that the long genealogy of the kings of Edom, in Genesis xxxvi. 
was completed by some later hand? And when ‘the man 
Moses’ is described as ‘ meek beyond all others,’ may not some 
other hand than his own have added this? Such high claims, 
which can never be rendered valid, nor shown to be reasonable, 
only serve to expose a good cause to the assaults of those who 
oppugn it. If they can triumph over one and another argument, 
which want of acquaintance with the subject, or superstition, or 
excessive views about the kind of perfection attached. to the 
Scriptures have led men to use ; they are very prone to carry 
an analogy forward, and extend it to all the arguments which 
are employed for the purpose of defence. The time has come, 
indeed, when men must know with what sort of arms they are 
contending. Every principle, in this age of free inquiry, will be 
probed to the very bottom ; and if it will mot abide the trial, it 
will be cast away. Sooner or later, it must come to this. We 
profess to be among those who believe, that the sooner this takes 
place, the better for the cause of truth, of the Scriptures, and 
the interests of true religion in the world. 

If we have succeeded in showing that the Hebrew Penta- 
teuch, as to all its essential parts, came from the hand of Moses, 
we have of course prepared the way to show the possibility, that 
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the Samaritan Pentateuch may be older than the time of the 
Babylonish exile. 

We must limit ourselves to the leading topics of argument ; 
which we shall aim to state simply, without particular reference 
to all that has been written in regard to this subject. 

It is important, in order to prepare the mind for a proper view 
of this topic, to take a brief survey of the condition and circum- 
stances of the ten tribes, from whom the Samaritans originated, 
or whom, we may perhaps more properly say, they succeeded. 

In the year 975 before Christ, ten tribes, under Jeroboam, 
revolted from the dominion of Rehoboam, the son of Solomon, 
and erected a separate principality. This continued, with some 
intervals of anarchy and confusion, for the space of two hundred 
and fiftythree years ; when the country was invaded by Shalma- 
neser, king of Assyria, and all the people of wealth, influence, 
and consideration, were deported to the provinces of Halah and 
Habor by the river Gozan, and to the cities of the Medes, 
2 Kings xvii. 6. The succession of kings from Jeroboam down- 
wards, may be exhibited to view in a short compass. 


A.C. A.C. 
Jeroboam ..... 975 Jeroboam Ii. . . . . 825 
TONNE Fa 8 owke 954 (Interregnum)... 784 
PUN 6 Soe oe 952 Zachariah ..... 773 
Me a. ee Se 930 Ae ee 77 
TN 4 ss -a0's 929 Menahem ..... 773 
Se. ss yeaa. 918 Pekahiah ..... 761 
Sey 6 6 he ek 897 |” Ser 759 
OURS coe C8 896 ra <a Se 
meee. SSE as 884 GSS See ee 731 
Jehoahaz ..... 856 (Captivity) .... 722 
meee 83 Sok BS 840 


Most of these kings were more or less devoted to mgs & or at 
least to moscholatry, that is, the worship of the golden calves set 
up by Jeroboam at Dan and Bethel, towns near the two extremi- 
ties of his kingdom. ‘This was, no doubt, like the worship that 
was practised in Egypt of the god Apis; for Jeroboam had lived 
in Egypt, previously to his becoming a king, 1 Kings xii. 2. It 
would seem, however, that the design of Jeroboam was rather 
to worship Jehovah, under the symbol of the calves, than abso- 
lutely to proscribe all the religious worship due to him. It was 
Ahab, who first introduced the worship of foreign idols in a 
manner fully heathen, 2 Kings xvi. 30—33. He persecuted 
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and destroyed the prophets of the true God, and oppressed and 
terrified all who worshipped him. This did many of the suc- 
ceeding kings, in a greater or less degree; but none, with the 
zeal and bitterness of Ahab, who was instigated by a heathenish 
wife, both bigoted and bloodthirsty. But during the reign of all 
the Israelitish kings, there were more or less true prophets 
and worshippers of the true God among the ten tribes. This is 
a very interesting fact ; and it has a bearing so important on the 
subject of the present discussion, that some delay, is proper, in 
order to establish it. 

In the time of Jeroboam, the first king of Israel, we find the 
prophet Ahijah exercising his office among the ten tribes. Un- 
der Nadab, Jehu the son of Hanani was prophet; under Ahab, 
Elijah and Micaiah the son of Imlah; under Ahaziah, Elijah, 
Elisha, and Micaiah ; under Joram, Elisha; under Jehu, Elisha 
and another prophet sent by him to anoint Jehu. In the time 
of Elijah and Elisha, there was a school of the prophets also 
at Bethel, 2 Kings ii. 3. Jehoahaz king of Israel sought the 
Lord, in the time of Elisha, and was promised victory over the 
Syrians his enemies; as did also Joash, his successor. Jero- 
boam the Second not only obtained a victory over the Syrians, 
according to the prediction of Josiah the son of Amittai, but 
extended his conquests so as to recover the dominions that had 
been lost, under Jehu and Jehoahaz. Under the reign of 
Jeroboam the second, Hosea and Amos, prophets whose works 
are a part of our. Scripture canon, lived among the ten tribes, 
and prophesied. concerning them. During the short and inter- 
rupted reigns which followed, there may have been, and proba- 
bly were, prophets of the Lord among the ten tribes, although 
we have no express account of them. It is plainly intimated, 
however, in 2 Kings xvii. 13, that God did not cease to warn 
Israel, as well as Judah, by prophets and seers, down to the 
time of their captivity. 

On the supposition now that the law of Moses was already 
in existence (as we have seen it probably was), during all the 
period in which the ten tribes had a separate national standing, 
and that so many true prophets lived among them, and were 
commissioned to instruct and reprove them; can it be rationally 
supposed, that these prophets had no copy of the Pentateuch, 
no standard to which they made the appeal in all cases of 
command and reproof? Were Elijah, and Elisha, and Hosea, 


and Amos, unacquainted with the law of Moses? Read the — 
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works of the two latter prophets, and see if the appeal to the 
Pentateuch is not too often made, for any one reasonably to doubt 
of its existence, and of their acquaintance with it, in its present 
form. 

But this is not all. The people among the ten tribes were 
never all of them devoted to idol worship. In the time of Asa 
king of Judah, about nine hundred and fortyone years before 
Christ, a great reformation was effected, and the worship of God 
renewed with zeal, among the tribes of Judah and Benjamin: 
With the devout worshippers from these tribes, great numbers 
out of Ephraim, and Manasseh, and Simeon, that is, out of the 
ten tribes, were associated, 2 Chronicles xiv. 8, seq. Under 
Ahab, the most zealous and oppressive of all the idolatrous 
kings of Israel, when even Elijah the prophet thought that he 
alone was left, of all the nation, who worshipped the true God, 
the divine response informed him that seven thousand remained 
in Israel, who had not bowed the knee to Baal, 1 Kings xix. 
10, 18. 

Hezekiah king of Judah wrote letters of invitation to 
Ephraim and Manasseh, to come and keep the passover with 
him and his people, 2 Chronicles xxx. 1; and although most 
of the people among these tribes derided the proposal, yet not 
a few of them accepted the invitation, 2 Chronicles xxx. 11. 
Josiah carried reform still further ; for he went through the land 
of Israel, and destroyed all their idols and altars, 2 Chronicles 
xxxiv. 6, seq. ‘That he did this with the approbation of very 
many among the ten tribes, may be inferred from the fact, that 
no war appears to have taken place in consequence of this pro- 
ceeding. 

Such are the numerous and unquestionable evidences, that 
the worship of the true God was kept up, in some form more 
or less perfect, among the ten tribes, during the whole of their 
existence as a separate nation. Now could this have been 
done without some rule ; some uniform basis or support; some 
paramount authority to which the prophets all made an appeal, 
in order to enforce their reproofs, and sanction their precepts : 
To say the least, such would be a case extremely rare of oc- 
currence ; indeed, a case altogether improbable. 

The ten tribes, then, were in possession of the law of Moses. 
Such is the conclusion to which facts like these necessarily 
bring us. 

Besides, how happens it that the Samaritans, descended 
from them, have never possessed or acknowledged any othci 
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of the Old Testament Scriptures, except the Pentateuch? 
Must it not have been for the reason, that when they received the 
Pentateuch, it was then the only part of .the Hebrew Scriptures 
which was in common circulation among the Jews? If so, then 
they must have very early been in possession of it; for the 
writings of David and Solomon were already in existence, and 
if the ten tribes came in possession of the Pentateuch after 
these writings began to circulate, why did they not receive these 
Scriptures siwall as the other ? 

esenius has adverted to this argument, in the work before 
us, page 4. His reply is, that the writings of David, Solomon, 
and the prophets who succeeded them, everywhere acknowledge 
Jerusalem and the temple there, as the seat and only proper 
place of sacred solemnities. This the ten tribes, of course, 
would not acknowledge ; and therefore they rejected all the 
books, that is, the works of David, Solomon &c. which con- 
tained such acknowledgments. 

But even if this be allowed, the reply is insufficient. The 
books of Joshua and Judges contain nothing of any such refer- 
ences to the preeminence of Jerusalem, and of the worship 
established there ; nothing of the preeminence of the tribe of 
Judah ; in short, nothing which would interfere with the peculiar 
views of the ten tribes about the place of worship. Now as these 
books, for substance, are confessedly of early composition, why 
should the Pentateuch be received among the ten tribes, or 
the Samaritans, and these be rejected, unless the reception 
of the Pentateuch among them took place at a time which pre- 
ceded the circulation of the books in question among the Hebrews 
in general? ‘The reason alleged by Gesenius proves too much ; 
for if it be valid, then we might confidently expect to find the 
books of Joshua and Judges included in the canon of the 
Samaritans. The reason for rejecting particular books from 
the canon, which he assigns, does not apply to the books in 
question. 

Besides, there is somewhat of ders agéeteor in the argu- 
ment which the learned critic adduces. Where does he find, 
in the history of the ten tribes, any dispute about the place of 
worship? Surely it cannot be forgotten, that the question about 
mount Gerizim arose years after the return from the Babylonish 
exile. Jeroboam, indeed, established the worship of the golden 
calves at Dan and Bethel, the two extremities of his kingdom ; 
but where does it appear, that the ten tribes attached any pe- 
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culiar notions of value to these places, so that Jerusalem and 
Zion would have excited particular jealousy in their minds? 
The jealousies between the ten tribes and the two tribes, were 
of a civil and political, rather than of a religious cast. Who does 
not know that Judah and Benjamin, with their kings, fell into 
idolatry almost as often as the Israelites? Solomon began it, 
near the close of his life, 1 Kings xi. 7, seq. Rehoboam his 
successor followed his example, 2 Chronicles xii. 1, 145 as 
did Jehoram, 2 Chronicles xxi. 6; Ahaziah, 2 Chronicles 
xxii. 3; Ahaz, 2 Chronicles xxviii. 6; Manasseh, 2 Chron- 
icles xxxiii. 2; Jehoiakim, 2 Chronicles xxxvi. 5; Jehoiachin, 
2 Chronicles xxxvi. 9; and Zedekiah, 2 Chronicles xxxvi. 
12. It was not, then, because the ten tribes were wholly 
devoted to idol worship (we have already seen this was not 
the case) and Judah wholly devoted to the worship of the 
true God, that enmity existed between them. They often har- 
monized in their objects of worship. The early enmity between 
these rival kingdoms, was plainly of a civil, not of a religious 
nature ; a circumstance that seems to have been almost wholly 
overlooked, as yet, among critics who have assailed, or who 
have defended, the antiquity of the Samaritan Pentateuch. If 
we are correct, religious sympathies among the ten tribes are 
not to be adduced as an argument on which reliance can be 
placed, either in respect to the reception or rejection of any 
part of the Hebrew Scriptures. ‘T'wo of their prophets, Hosea 
and Amos, are among the number of our canonical writers. 
Yet the Samaritans do not acknowledge them, and the Jews do 
acknowledge them. ‘This only serves to show how much far- 
ther the argument, drawn from the religious sympathies of these 
two parties in very ancient times, has been carried, than can be 
justified by the facts which are before us. It was the occur- 
rence that took place after the return of the Jews from their 
exile, and which is related in Ezra iv, that first gave rise to 
high religious antipathy between the Jews and the Samaritans ; 
which was, however, exceedingly aggravated, when the Samari- 
tans erected a rival temple on mount Gerizim, and claimed that 
place as the proper scriptural one, for the celebration of their 
religious solemnities. 

Gesenius asks, How could Jeroboam possibly venture on idol 
worship at Dan and Bethel, and how could he have dared to 
dispossess the Levites of their rights, in case the Pentateuch 
had been in the hands of his people, which so plainly and di- 
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rectly forbids all this? But this proves too much also. Let 
us put it to the test. How could the Jews, during the very 
process of legislation at mount Sinai, and after the ten com- 
mandments had been published, make the golden calf and 
worship it? How could Solomon, and Ahaz, and Manasseh, 
and other Jewish kings, practise idol worship, when the same 
commands were extant among them in writing, as Gesenius 
himself would allow? So plain is it, that we never can argue 
from the practice of a corrupt and wicked people, to prove the 
nonexistence of a law among them forbidding their evil deeds. 
Might we not now prove, by the same process of argument, 
that the gospel does not at all exist in Christian lands ? 

The Pentateuch then may have existed, and it is altogether 
probabie, in our view, that it did exist in writing, among the ten 
tribes. Let us follow its history down among the Samaritans. 

After the deportation of the principal men among the ten 
tribes into a foreign land, by Shalmaneser king of Assyria, 2 
Kings xvii, many heathen from the provinces of the Assyrian 
empire were sent, in their room, into the land of Israel, 2 Kings 
xvii. 24. ‘These served not Jehovah; and he visited them with 
the ravages of lions. ‘Terrified by this, they applied to the king 
of Assyria for counsel; who sent them a priest (one that had 
been carried away as a captive from Samaria) to ‘teach them 
how they should fear Jehovah,’ 2 Kings xvii. 28. At the same 
time they, still continued their idol worship; merely counting 
Jehovah as one of the gods to whom they paid their devotions, 
2 Kings xvii. 32, seq. 

It was at this period, that the name of Samaritans appears to 
have been given to this mixed people, composed of heathen 
and the lower classes of the ten tribes not carried away by Shal- 
maneser. ‘This name first occurs in 2 Kings xvii. 29, and is 
derived from Samaria, the customary place of royal residence 
for the Israelitish kings. Omri, the father of Ahab, first built 
the city of Samaria, on a parcel of ground which he purchased 
of Shemer ("W%), and surnamed it after the original owner, 
ame)4 Shomerén, that is, Samaria. : 

We hear nothing more of the Samaritans, for one hundred 
and eightyseven years after this, when the Jews, returned from 
their exile, began to rebuild their temple. On this occasion, 
the Samaritans offered to assist them, alleging that they sought 
God in the same manner as the Jews, and were accustomed 
to sacrifice to him, from the time that the king of Assyria had 
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brought them into the land. The Jews, however, rejected their 
proposal, Ezra iv. 3, 4. Embittered by this, the Samaritans 
sought in various ways to hinder the building of the temple ; 
and did, in fact, for a long time, delay the completion of it. 

In the time of Nehemiah, about four hundred and eight years 
before Christ, Manasseh, a son of the high priest Jojada at 
Jerusalem, married a daughter of Sanballat the governor of 
Samaria, and was, on this account, exiled by his brother Jaddus, 
who was high priest at the time of this occurrence. Manasseh 
went over to his father in law, carrying along with him a party 
of Jews, who had married foreign wives, and had thus become 
obnoxious among their countrymen at home. Sanballat took 
advantage of this occurrence, and built a temple for his son in 
law, on mount Gerizim ; which became an object of jealousy 
and bitter hatred, on the part of the Jews. About two hundred 
years afterwards, this temple was destroyed by John Hyrcanus, 
Josephus’ Antiquities, xiii. 18. The place, however, remained 
sacred in the view of the Samaritans, even down to the time of 
our Saviour, John iv. 19, seq. 

The Samaritans are frequently mentioned in the works of the 
Christian Fathers ; but we know little of the particulars of their 
history, since they ceased to be a nation. As a religious sect, 
they exist to the present hour, and Sichem is, and has always 
been, their central point. ‘There they have preserved a copy 
of the Mosaic law; and also a supposititious book of Joshua, so 
mutilated as scarcely to bear a perceptible relation to the true 
one. 

From this brief view of the Samaritans, it appears highly 
probable that they have ever continued to possess copies of the 
Pentateuch, even from the time of Jeroboam; and that it is 
not without some good reason that critics, such as Eichhorn and 
others, have argued for the great antiquity of the Hebrew. Pen- 
tateuch, from the antiquity of the Samaritan copy of it. 

We have dwelt so long on the question respecting the antiquity 
of the Hebrew and Samaritan Pentateuch, because it is a very 
important one in regard to the literature of our sacred books ; not 
to say almost an essential one, in respect to the authenticity of the 
five books of Moses. It is a question, too, which has deeply agitated 
critics on the continent of Europe, and which has been contested 
with great ability and learning, and not a little excitement of feel- 
ing. Hobbes, in his Leviathan, was the first in modern times, we 
believe, who ventured to assail the genuineness of the Pentateuch, 
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maintaining that these books are called the Books of Moses, 
because they have respect to him, and not because he was the 
author of them. After him, Peyrerius, Spinoza, Simon, Le 
Clerc in early life, Hasse, Fulda, Nachtigal, Bertholdt, and 
Volney, in various ways, called in question or denied the genuine- 
ness of the Pentateuch. But the most potent adversaries who 
have contended against it, are De Wette, Vater, and Gesenius, 
all still living. 'The two former have gone into the subject at 
great length, (De Wette in his Bedtrage &c, and Vater in his 
Commentary on the Pentateuch), and collected together every- 
thing of importance that has been urged on this subject, and 
presented it in its strongest light. Vater has, on the whole, 
treated the subject with ‘more discrimination and fulness, than 
any of the numerous opponents, who have in recent times risen 
up against the genuineness of the Pentateuch. 

On the other hand, critics (liberal and orthodox, so called) 
have united their efforts in defence of its genuineness. Michaelis, 
Jahn, Steudlin, Eichhorn, Eckermann, Kelle, Rosenmueller, 
and others, have repelled the attacks which have been made. 
In particular, the last efforts of Jahn, to which a reference has 
already been made, have produced, we believe, a kind of ces- 
sation of hostilities, and an apparent doubt in the minds of as- 
sailants, whether the attack is to be renewed. 

We have some other considerations, of a nature deeply in- 
teresting to sacred criticism, with respect to the Samaritan Pen- 
tateuch, which we cannot persuade ourselves to pass over in 
silence. All who are conversant with the Septuagint version of 
the Pentateuch, must know, that although, considered in a gen- 
eral point of view, it is a good version of the Hebrew, yet in 
very many cases it departs from the exactness of the original 
text. In regard to these departures, there is one circumstance 
of a very interesting nature ; which is, that in more than a thou- 
sand cases of them, the Septuagint and the Samaritan Penta- 
teuch are harmonious, both differing from the Hebrew, and 
agreeing in their differences. In most of these cases, the dis- 
crepancies with the original Hebrew are peculiar to the Samaritan 
and Septuagint codices alone, the ancient versions being only 
now and then accordant with them. ‘The departures from the 
Hebrew, in the Septuagint and Samaritan, are thus classified by 
Gesenius, in the work which we are reviewing. 

1. Those which are mere glosses or conjectural emendations 
of difficult passages. For example, Genesis ii. 2, 24. xiv. 19. 
xv. 21, xvi. 14 &e. 
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2. Very minute changes, not affecting the sense, and de- 
pending on the omission, transposition, or permutation of letters, 
&c. For example, Vav prefix is added, in the Samaritan, to 
the text about two hundred times, where it is not found in 
the Hebrew copy, and removed about one hundred times, where 
it is found in the Hebrew; in nearly all of which cases, it is 
closely followed by the Septuagint. 

On the other hand, 3. The Septuagint agrees with the He- 
brew, in cases like No. 2, in almost a thousand instances, where 
the Samaritan differs from both. For example, Genesis xvii. 
17. xxi. 2,4. xxiv. 55. xli. 32 &c. 4. Both the Samaritan 
and Septuagint sometimes depart from the Hebrew, in labour- 
ing to remove difficulties ; but they pursue different courses, in 
order to accomplish this. For example, Genesis xxvii. 40. 
Exodus xxiv. 10, 11, and the genealogies in Genesis v. and xi. 
5. The Septuagint accords with the Hebrew, and differs. from 
the Samaritan, in all those daring interpolations, mentioned under 
the eighth class of various readings, in the former part of this 
review. 6. The Septuagint differs from the Hebrew and 
Samaritan both, in a few cases of minor importance, depending 
on transposition and permutation of letters, &c. or the introduc- 
tion of parallel passages. 

Castell has displayed all these discrepancies, in the sixth 
volume of Walton’s Poylyglott, page 19, seq. In regard to 
most of the cases, in which the Septuagint and Samaritan agree 
when they differ from the Hebrew, it is perfectly plain that this 
could not have been the result of any concerted regular plan of 
alteration, such as we see in the Samaritan and Septuagint, in 
respect to the chronologies in Genesis v. and xi. Most of the 
discrepancies in question are entirely of an immaterial nature, 
not at all affecting the sentiment of the sacred text. 

Such are the Facts But a more difficult question remains. 
How are these facts to be accounted for? A question that 
leads to some considerations, which, to hinder any one from 
taking alarm, demand a good degree of acquaintance with the 
business of criticism. 

Three ways have been proposed, to account for such a sur- 
prising accordance of the Septuagint and Samaritan, in so great 
a number of cases, against the Hebrew. 

I. The Seventy translated from a Samaritan Codex. So 
L.. de Dieu, Selden, Hottinger, Hassencamp, Eichhorn, and 
others. But this is altogether improbable. The mortal hatred, 
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which existed between the Jews and Samaritans in Palestine, at 
the time when the version of the Seventy was made, extended 
in the same manner to the Jews and Samaritans in Egypt. Jo- 
sephus tells us, that in the time of the Ptolemies (therefore at 
or near the time when the Septuagint version was made), the 
Jews and Samaritans disputed violently before the Egyptian 
king; and that the Samaritans, who were worsted in the dis- 
pute, were condemned to death, Antiquities, xiii. 6. But Has- 
sencamp and others labor to show, that many of the departures 
in the Septuagint from the Hebrew text, can more easily be 
accounted for, by the supposition that they used a manuscript 
written in the Samaritan character; inasmuch as the similar letters 
in this character might easily lead them into the mistakes which 
they have made in their versions, while the Hebrew square 
character, which has different similar letters, would not thus 
mislead them. It is unnecessary now to relate what former 
critics have replied, in answer to these and all such arguments 
depending on the forms of Hebrew letters. Since Hassencamp 
and Eichhorn defended the above position, and since Gesenius 
replied to them, in the essay before us, Kopp has published 
his Bilder und Schriften der Vorzeit, which contains an essay on 
Shemitish paleography, that bids fair to end all disputes about 
the ancient forms of Hebrew letters. Instead of tracing back 
the square character to Ezra, and to Chaldea, as nearly all the 
writers before him, not excepting Gesenius himself, had done, he 
has shown by matter of fact, by appeal to actually existing monu- 
ments, that the square character had no existence until many 
years, probably two or three centuries, after the Christian era 
commenced ; and that it was, like the altered forms in most 
other alphabets, a gradual work of time, of calligraphy, or 
tachygraphy. He has exhibited the gradual formation of it, 
from the earliest monuments found on the bricks at Babylon, 
down through the Pheenician, the old Hebrew and Samaritan 
incriptions enstamped on the Maccabzan coins, and the older 
and more recent Palmyrene or Syriac characters, to the modern 
Hebrew. The reasoning employed by him, and the facts ex- 
hibited, are so convincing, that Gesenius himself, in the last 
edition of his Hebrew Grammar, has yielded the point, and 
concedes that the square character of the Hebrew is descended 
from the Palmyrene, that is, such characters as are found in the 
inscriptions upon some of the ruins at Palmyra. 

All argument from this source, then, is fairly put out of ques- 
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tion, by the masterly performance of Kopp, to which we have 
just adverted. 

As the Septuagint is well known, and universally acknowl- 
edged, to be a version made by Jews, for their own use at 
Alexandria, there cannot be even a remote probability, that this 
version was made from a copy in the hands of Samaritans, whom 
they abhorred as the perverters of the Jewish religion. 

II. The Septuagint has been interpolated from the Samaritan 
Codex ; or the Samaritan from the Sestusiived. 

Not the first ; for the Jews certainly never loved the Samari- 
tans sufficiently well, to alter their Greek Scriptures from the 
Samaritan codex, so as to make them at the same time discre- 
pant from their Hebrew codex. 

Not the second; for the Samaritans would have been as 
averse to amending their own codex from a Jewish Greek 
translation, as the Jews would have been to translate from the 
Samaritan codex. Besides, the greatest part of the discrepan- 
cies between the Samaritan and the Hebrew, are of such a 
nature as never could have proceeded from any design ; inas- 
much as they make no change at all in the sense of the passages 
where they are found. Although, then, critics of no less name 
than Grotius, Usher, and Ravius, have patronised this opinion, it 
is too improbable to meet with approbation. 

[I]. Another supposition, in order to account for the agree- 
ment of the Septuagint and Samaritan, and their departures from 
the Hebrew text, has been made by Gesenius, in the essay be- 
fore us. This is, that both the Samaritan and Septuagint flowed 
from a common recension of the Hebrew Scriptures ; one older 
of course than either, and differing in many places from the 
recension of the Masorites, now in common use. 

This is certainly a very ingenious supposition ; and one which 
we cannot well avoid admitting as quite probable. It will account 
for the differences, and for the agreements, of the Septuagint 
and Samaritan. On the supposition that two different recensions 
had long been in circulation among the Jews, the one of which 
was substantially what the Samaritan now is, with the exception 
of a few more recent and designed alterations of the text, and 
the other substantially what our Masoretic codex now is; then 
the Seventy, using the former, would of course accord, in a mul- 
titude of cases, with the peculiar readings of it, as they have now 
done. If we suppose now, that the ancient copy from which the 
present Samaritan is descended, and that from which the Septua- 
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gint was translated, were of the same genus, so to speak, or of 
the same class, and yet were of different species under that ge- 
nus, and had early been divided off, and subjected to alterations 
in transcribing ; then we may have a plausible reason, why the 
Septuagint, agreeing with the Samaritan in so many places, 
should differ from it in so many others. Add to this, that the 
Samaritan and Septuagint each, in the course being of transcribed 
for several centuries, would receive more or less changes, that 
might increase the discrepancies between them. 

This seems to be the only probable way, in which the actual 
state of the Samaritan and Septuagint texts, compared with each 
other, and with the Hebrew, can be critically accounted for. 
Admitting this, therefore, with Gesenius, to be a highly probable 
account of this matter, we should say further, that the admission 
of it requires a different view of the antiquity of the Samaritan 
codex, trom that which he has taken. If the Pentateuch was 
first reduced to writing about the time of the Babylonish exile, 
then there remains not sufficient time for the numerous changes 
to have taken place, by which the various recensions in question 
should come to differ so much from each other. Gesenius fixes up- 
on the time, when Manasseh the son of the high priest at Jerusa- 
lem went over to the Samaritans and built a temple on Gerizim, as 
the most probable date for the origin of the Samaritan Pentateuch. 
This time, he seems to admit, was during the life of Darius 
Codomannus (as Josephus states, Antiq. xi. 7, § 2, 3, 4, 6), and 
of Alexander the Great, that is, near three hundred and thirty 
years before Christ. Now the version of the Septuagint was made 
about two hundred and eighty years before Christ, so that only 
half a century, according to him, elapsed between the two. events 
in question ; a time not sufficient to produce much change in 
manuscripts. Even if we go back to the beginning of the exile, 
as the time when the Hebrew codex of the Pentateuch first ori- 
ginated (about five hundred and eightyeight years before Christ,) 
we shall find it to be only two hundred and fiftyeight years from 
that period down to the time when the Samaritan copy, according 
to Gesenius, was probably made. If we suppose, with Prideaux 
and Jahn, that the apostasy of Manasseh took place a century 
earlier (a supposition, which Jahn has nearly demonstrated to be 
true, Archeol. Theil ii. § 63), then only one hundred and 
fifty years are left for all the changes in question to have taken 
place, by which the Samaritan codex is made so often to differ 
from the Hebrew. In any way of calculation, the origin of the 
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Pentateuch must be placed higher than Gesenius has placed it ; 
for the history of manuscripts will not justify the supposition, that 
changes so numerous, and undesigned (as he admits most of 
them to be), could have taken place in so short a period ; or 
that the various recensions of the Hebrew text could have dif- 
fered so much, in so short a time, by the ordinary process of 
copying for circulation. : 

But we are aware, that we are now treading on sacred ground. 
If our suggestions are well founded, then must it follow, that in 
the time of Ezra, and previously to his time, there existed re- 
censions of the Jewish Scriptures, which differed, in some re- 
spects, very considerably from each other. From this conclusion 
many will spontaneously revolt. All, who have not made sacred 
criticism a study, will be agitated with some unnecessary and ill 
grounded fears. For ourselves, we are fully convinced, first, 
that the position can be rendered highly probable ;. and next, 
that it is no more dangerous than many other positions, which all 
enlightened critics of the present day admit. 

It is probable ; because, as we have already endeavored to 
show, the actual state of the Septuagint and Samaritan Codices 
renders it necessary to admit the position. Moreover, the Jews 
have, from the most ancient times, uniformly held a tradition, 
that Ezra with his associates, whom they style the great Syna- 
gogue, restored the law and the prophets, that is, renewed and 
corrected the copies of them, which had become erroneous dur- 
ing the captivity. Certainly there is nothing at all improbable 
in this tradition. ‘The corrected copies were the originals, prob- 
ably, of our present Masoretic recension, which has in every age 
been in the keeping and under the inspection of the most learned 
Jews. The Samaritan copy, and that from which the Septua- 
gint was translated, most probably belonged to the recension in 
common use among the Jews, and which, having been often 
copied and by unskilful hands, had come to differ in very many 
places from the corrected recension of Ezra. 

How far back some of the errors in this common recension 
may be dated, it is difficult to say ; but in all probability more or 
less of them must be traced even to the very first copies taken 
from the original autographs. Such we know to have been the 
case, as is now universally admitted, in respect to the early 
copies of the New Testament. . Is the Old Testament under a 
more watchful and efficient Providence than the New ?” Or has 
it ever been so? Nothing but the belief of a miraculous aid, 
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imparted to every copyist of the Hebrew Scriptures, can stand 
in the way of admitting the fact as we have stated it; and with 
such a belief, after several hundred thousand different readings 
have been actually selected from the manuscripts of the Old 
Testament, it would not be worth our while to expostulate. 

In justice, however, to this subject, and to allay the fears of 
well meaning men, who are not experienced in matters of criti- 
cism, and therefore often exposed to be agitated with groundless 
fears, we must say a few words with respect to the dangers of 
the position that has been now discussed. 

A great part of it is evidently imaginary. For out of some 
eight hundred thousand various readings, about seven hundred and 
ninetynine thousand are of just about as much importance to the 
sense of the Hebrew Scriptures, as the question in English or- 
thography is, whether the word honour shall be spelled with u or 
without it. Of the remainder, some change the sense of particu- 
lar passages or expressions; or omit particular words and 
phrases ; or insert them; but not one doctrine of religion is 
changed ; not one precept is taken away ; not one important 
fact is altered, by the whole of the various readings collectively 
taken. This is clearly the case, in respect to the various read- 
ings which are found in-the Samaritan and Septuagint, if we 
except the very few cases of alterations in them, which plainly 
are the result of design, and which belong to more modern 
times. There is no ground then to fear for the safety of the 
Scriptures, on account of any legitimate criticism to which the 
text may be subjected. ‘The common law has a maxim, which 
is the result of common sense, and must ever be approved by it ; 
which is, De minimis non curat lex. Another maxim too it has, 
equally applicable to the subject before us, namely, Qu heret in 
litera, heret in cortice. All those, who suppose that the Scrip- 
ture depends on a word or a letter, so essentially that it is not 
Scripture if either be changed or omitted, must, if they will be 
consistent, abandon the whole Bible, in which many changes of 
this kind, it is past all question, have actually taken place. The 
critic wonders not that so many have taken place, but that no 
more have been experienced. 

It is sometimes said, that ‘ he who knows nothing, fears noth- 
ing.’ We believe this is occasionally true. But we apprehend 
the proverb would have come much nearer to a true statement 
of what usually happens, if it had been thus; ‘he who knows 
nothing, fears every thing.’ In innumerable cases do we see 
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this verified. It is quite applicable to the subject of various 
readings in the Scriptures. The first attempt to compare manu- 
scripts and collect these readings, was denounced as something 
horribly profane and dangerous. Yet the comparison went on. 
Next, it was admitted to be right in respect to the New Testa- 
ment, but very wrong in regard to the Old; every word, and 
letter, and vowel point, and accent of which, Buxtorf roundly 
asserted, are identically the same, all the world over. More 
than eight hundred thousand various readings actually col- 
lected have dissipated this illusion, and taught how groundless 
the fears of those were, who were altogether inexperienced in 
the criticism of the sacred text. Do Christians love and honor 
the Bible or its contents less now, than before the age of criti- 
cism? Let the present attitude of the Christian world answer 
this question. 

Jerome, long ago, had shrewdness enough to say, that ‘ the 
scripture was not the shell, but the nut ;’ by which he meant, 
that the sentiment of the Bible is the word of God, while the 
costume, that is, the words in which this sentiment is conveyed, 
was of minor importance. 

So the apostles and so the Savior thought, for they have, in 
a multitude of cases (indeed, in almost all the appeals recorded 
in the New Testament), appealed to the authority of the Old 
Testament, by quoting the Septuagint version of it; a version 
incomparably more incorrect, and differing from the original 
Hebrew in innumerably more places, than the very worst ver- 
sion made in any modern times. But, de minimis non curat lex ; 
a truly noble maxim ; yet one which superstition or ignorance 
knows not well how either to use or to estimate. 

There is, then, no more danger, in supposing that very early 
there were different recensions of the Hebrew Scriptures, than 
in supposing, that there are different ones of the Scriptures of 
the New Testament, which all now admit ; for it is not a matter 
of opinion and judgment, but of fact. The Bible, spreading 
through the whole earth, and becoming the rule of life and sal- 
vation to all nations, is, at least, as important now, as it was 
when only one small nation admitted its claims. It is surely no 
more an objection, then, against the watchful care of Provi- 
dence over the church and the records of its holy religion, to 
admit that divers recensions of the Scriptures existed at an early 
age, than to admit that they now exist. 

Thus much for the danger of the principle, which we have 
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admitted. We will now add, that if those who cherish any ap- 
prehensions of the kind which we have endeavored to’remove, 
will faithfully examine the Hebrew Scriptures as they now 
stand, they will find discrepancies in the recensions of the same 
compositions, which stand inserted in different places of the sacred 
records. Let them compare, for example, 2 Samuel xxii, and 
Psalm xviii ; Psalm xiv, and Psalm liii; Psalm ev, and 1 Chroni- 
cles xvi. 7, seq. If this do not satisfy them, we will point them 
to some more appalling comparisons, which they may make by 
reading Ezra ii, in connexion with Nehemiah vii. 6, seq. It 
were very easy to extend the same kind of comparisons to a 
multitude of places in the books of Kings and Chronicles, where 
the result would be the same. ‘Those who have examined such 
matters, never can doubt how they stand ; it is only those who 
have not examined them, that pronounce a judgment which has 
its foundation only in their own theological views, or depends on 
reasoning a@ priort. Facts cannot be denied ; nor can facts be 
theorized away. 3 

In the end, which is the safer way, in respect to the interests 
of truth and religion; to assume positions on mere doctrinal 
grounds, and established only by reasoning @ priori, which will 
be overthrown by the careful examination of facts; or to ex- 
amine facts first, and then to make out positions that are not 
liable to be overthrown? ‘The first method may wear the ap- 
pearance of zeal and deep concern for the honor of the Bible ; 
but zeal without knowledge is not very auspicious to the best in- 
terests of the truth. The fact is, too, that in many cases of 
such zeal, it amounts to very little more than a cloak to cover 
ignorance of a matter, which men have not studied, and which 
it gives them pain to see that others have. How prone men 
are to regard that as worthless, which they do not possess, or to 
decry it, and make it obnoxious, need not be proved, after all 
the facts which lie before the world relative to such matters. 

For our part, we believe that truth needs no concealment ; 
and that, at the present day, it admits none. The Bible has 
nothing to fear from examination. It has ever been illustrated 
and confirmed by it. We doubt not it will be still more so. 
But all pious fraud, all ‘ expurgatory indexes,’ all suppression 
of facts and truths of any kind, only prove injurious, at last, to 
the cause, which they are designed to aid. This is a sufficient 
reason for abjuring them forever ; not to insist on the disingen- 
uousness, which is implied in every artifice of this nature. 
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The fact, that various readings are found, not only in different 
classes of manuscripts, which have come down to us through dif- 
ferent channels, but in cases where the same original documents 
are inserted in different places of the same class of manuscripts, 
is proved beyond contradiction. ‘ihe first, by the actual com- 
parison of manuscripts; the second, by a comparison of such 
parts of Scriptures as we have last alluded to above. Such a 
comparison may be extended very much farther, indeed to a 
great portion of the books of Chronicles, by reading them in 
connexion with the parallel passages in the books of Kings, 
and other parts of the Old Testament. Jahn’s Hebrew Bible 
is not only the best, but the only work, which will enable one to 
do this without any trouble, as he has disposed of the whole 
books of the Chronicles in the way of harmony with other parts 
of Scripture. One thorough perusal and study of this, will ef- 
fectually cure any sober man of all extravagant positions and 
theories about the letters and apexes of the Bible, and probably 
of all extravagant notions about verbal inspiration. ‘Those who 
have never examined, are the only persons to be confident in such 
minima as these ; those who have, pass by them in silence. 

But we are diverging from our way, and hasten to return. 
We have only one topic more, respecting the Samaritan Penta- 
teuch, which remains briefly to be touched. 

It will be understood, of course, by every scholar who knows 
anything of the Samaritan Pentateuch, that it is not in the Sa- 
maritan dialect, but in the proper Hebrew tongue, like the Pen- 
tateuch in our Hebrew bibles, except that it is written in the 
old Hebrew character, which the Samaritans have always re- 
tained, with only slight variations. Of this document, and this only, 
have we hitherto spoken, whenever the Samaritan Pentateuch 
has been named. But we come now to state, that there is a 
translation of the Hebrew Samaritan Pentateuch into the proper 
Samaritan dialect, which is a medium between the Hebrew and 
the Aramean languages. ‘This version is very ancient; having 
been made at least before the time of Origen, and not improba- 
bly near the commencement of the Christian era. It is very 
literal, and close to the original; and what is very remarkable, 
is almost exactly the counterpart of the original Hebrew Samari- 
tan codex, as it now exists, with all its various readings. This 
shows, in a degree really surprising, how very carefully and 
accurately the Hebrew Pentateuch has been copied and pre- 
served by the Samaritans, from the ancient times in which their 
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version was made. ‘This is its greatest value to us; although it 
is of importance as one of the best means of becoming ac- 
quainted with the Samaritan dialect, which has so few remains, 
and has been so long extinct as a spoken language. 

Besides this version of so ancient a date, there is also a ver- 
sion made by Abusaid, in the eleventh or twelfth century, into 
the Samaritan Arabic dialect, that is, the Arabic as spoken by 
the Samaritans. The translator appears to have been a man of 
talents; and he has often hit, in a very happy manner, upon 
the best way of expressing the real sentiment of the original 
text, in difficult passages. 

There are also a few scattered remains of an ancient Greek 
version, made from the Samaritan Pentateuch, some of which 
have been collected together by Morin, Hottinger, and Mont- 
faucon ; but they are too scanty to be of much critical value. 

It is easy to perceive, from what has already been said re- 
specting the important Scriptural documents extant among the 
Samaritans, that their language and history ought to be a matter 
of deep interest among biblical and oriental critics. It has in 
fact been occasionally so, at different periods, since the Samari- 
tan Pentateuch was first brought to Europe. Among the older 
critics, Hottinger, Morin, Cellarius, Reland, Basnage, Castell, 
and Mill, distinguished themselves by cultivating an acquaintance 
with these subjects; and they have left behind them various 
monuments of their progress in the knowledge of them. Among 
the more recent critics, Schnurrer, Bruns, De Sacy, Winer, 
and Gesenius, stand most distinguished for this sort of know- 
ledge. ‘The last, in a particular manner, has carried his re- 
searches far beyond any of his predecessors. In the year 1820, 
this celebrated critic made a visit to England, and examined the 
Samaritan manuscripts deposited in the library at Oxford. 
Castell, long ago, in his Heptaglott Lexicon, had mentioned 
some Samaritan documents, which have often been referred to 
by the name of Liturgia Damascena, from which he gave 
some extracts, in his Siieaiiniie Samaritice. These docu- 
ments lay in the obscurity in which Castell left them, until Ge- 
senius, on examining them, found them to be hymns of a religious 
nature. A minute examination enabled him to discover, that 
they were composed in an alphabetical way ; and this led to an 
arrangement of their several parts, which were before in a con- 
fused, chaotic state. From this discovery proceeded the second 
and third publications, which are named at the head of this 
article. 
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The first of these two is a discourse delivered, as the title 
indicates, during the solemnities of Christmas, before the uni- 
versity at Halle. It consists of a brief account of the state 
and sources of Samaritan literature, and an exposition of the 
theological opinions of the Samaritans, as deduced from the 
hymns in question. It appears that they are strenuous mono- 
theists; that they have high ideas of the pure and spiritual 
nature of God ; that they believe the world was created from 
nothing ; that angels are emanations from the divinity ; that the 
Mosaic law is of immediate divine origin ; that the institution of 
the sabbath and of circumcision is of high and holy obligation ; 
and finally, that the pious, after the rest of the grave, will be 
raised to a happy and glorious immortality. Nothing certain 
appears in the hymns, respecting the Messiah. Their views in 
former times with regard to him, are sufficiently plain, from 
what is said in John iv. respecting this subject. Their recent 
views are disclosed, by their correspondence with some of the 
literati of Europe. ‘They expect a Messiah, who will restore 
the Mosaic worship, and with it their temple on mount Gerizim. 
He is also to make their nation very happy ; and then to die 
and be buried with Joseph, that is, among the tribe of Ephraim. 
But when this will take place, they do not undertake to deter- 
mine. 

The Anecdota Orientalia (No. 3.) exhibits a number of the 
hymns above described, in the original Samaritan, accompanied 
by an Arabic version. This was doubtless made after the 
Samaritan had begun to be disused, and the Arabic to prevail. 
To these Gesenius has added a Latin version of his own, with 
copious notes that are filled with illustrations drawn from oriental 
sources, and from comparison with biblical and other writers. 
To the whole is appended a short glossary, comprising those 
Samaritan words not to be found in any of the usual Lexicons. 
A plate, at the close, exhibits the forms of the Samaritan letters, 
in different documents. 

This is truly a most welcome present to the lovers and culti- 
vators of oriental literature. A new source is now opened, 
which enables us further to pursue the study of the dialects 
kindred with the Hebrew; and easy means are furnished for 
doing it. Such are the triumphs which unremitted industry and 
persevering ardor achieve ; while the timid and the indolent are 
yawning over what their fathers wrote, in their easy chairs by 
a comfortable fireside, unconcerned whether the Samaritans 
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and their language are brought out and exposed to light, or re- 
main covered with darkness. 

There is nothing in the Samaritan h 
determines their age. 
posed as early as the eighth or ninth century. 

We give an extract from Gesenius’ Latin translation of the 
first hymn, that our readers may see the kind of composition and 
sentiment which these Samaritan relics exhibit. 


Non est Deus nisi unus. 

Creator mundi, 

Quis estimabit magnitudinem tuam ? 
Fecisti eum magnifice, 

Intra sex dies. 


In lege tua magna et vera 
Legimus sapimusque. 

In quovis illorum dierum 
Magnificasti creaturas. 


Magnificate sapientia tua 

Nunciant excellentiam tuam, 
Revelantque divinum tuum imperium 
Non esse, nisi ad magnificandum te. 


Creisti sine defatigatione 
Opera tua excelsa ; 
Adduxisti ea e nihil 
Intra sex dies. 


Creisti ea perfecta, 
Non est in unico eorum defectus, 


Conspiciendam prebuisti perfectionem eorum, 


Quia tu es dominus perfectionis. 


Et quievisti citra defatigationem 
Die septimo, 

Et fecisti eum coronam 

Sex diebus. 


Vocasti eum sanctum 

Eumque fecisti caput 

‘Tempus omni conventui [sacro], 
Principem omnis sanctitatis. 


Fecisti eum feedus 

Te inter et cultores tuos, 
Docuisti custodiam ejus 
Custodire custodientes eum. 
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Felices qui sabbatum celebrant, 

Quique digni sunt benedictione ejus ; 
Umbra ejus sancta eos respirare facit, 
Ab omni labore et defatigatione, &c. 


The Anecdota Orientalia is very handsomely printed, on 
good paper, and with that almost unparalleled accuracy, which 
Gesenius generally exhibits, in all the works corrected by his 
own hand. 

We are encouraged to hope that other oriental specimens of 
a similar nature will follow. ‘The next number is to exhibit the 
Book of Enoch, in the Ethiopian language; which Gesenius 
believes to be the same book as that from which Jude, in his 
epistle, and all the early Christian Fathers, quoted. Whether 
this be the fact or not, we shall welcome the publication of the 
book ; or of any other book, from which the language, the senti- 
ment, or the literature of the Scriptures, can receive illustration. 





Arr. HI.—Poem delivered before the Connecticut Alpha of the 
Phi Beta Kappa Society, September 13, 1825. By James 
G. Perciva. 8vo. pp. 40. Boston. Richardson and Lord. 


Ir is a rare thing for a poet of Mr Percival’s genius and 
reputation to appear at the anniversary of one of our literary 
associations. It is equally rare to adopt blank verse in a poem 
designed for recitation, and to extend it to the length of eleven 
hundred lines. Genius and fame stand an unequal match against 
these unfavorable circumstances. Few hearers could listen 
without fatigue to any composition of so great length. Still less 
when there must be the constant struggle, ever disappointed and 
ever renewed, to trace the structure of the verse. 

But however ill adapted it may be for recitation, no such dis- 
advantages attend it as offered from the press. We receive it 
as a poem to be read, and we read it without regarding its fit- 
ness to be spoken. It comes to the public with that recommen- 
dation from the author’s name, which ensures it a candid perusal. 
The character of the subject and the occasion render it an 
object of more than ordinary notice ; while the reputation of its 
fertile author, and the peculiarities of his beautiful but wayward 
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pen, demand that it should receive an impartial examination 
from those, who are solicitous about the popular poetry of our 
country. 

The first thing which strikes us on reading this poem is, that 
the author has entered on too wide a field. He sets out upon 
the vast and boundless theme of ‘Mind and its mysterious 
energies ;’ and in attempting at the commencement to state his 
purpose and point out his track, he plainly discovers that he 
has not surveyed it definitely with his own eyes, and really has 
no very distinct object in view. He seems to lay before us a 
plan ; but as we look at it, we find that ‘ shadows, clouds, and 
darkness rest upon it.’ This want of a defisite purpose em- 
barrasses the performance. The reader would suppose the 
object of the writer to be a description of that imaginative power 
of the mind, which is exercised in the creations of the fine arts, 
painting, sculpture, and especially poetry, and which conjures 
up scenes and forms of sublimity and beauty in reverie and 
sleep. ‘This indicates, however, very inaccurately the course 
of the argument, and by no means serves as a guide through it. 
The poet himself is the first to lose his way. 

The first part is philosophy, the second is example. The 
philosophy we are not sure that we understand, and what we 
do understand we do not always agree to. It is however very 


poetical, if not very true; and we will endeavor, to the best of 


our abilities, to give a prose interpretation for the benefit of our 
readers. 

There are, says our author (beginning with one of the dog- 
mas of the old philosophers), diffused through nature, certain 
Forms, unchangeable and everlasting, by which the mind is 
forever controlled and swayed ; that is, if we rightly conceive 
the meaning, there are certain eternal principles of taste, to 
which the mind necessarily assents, to which it has in all ages 
owned allegiance, and to which ‘ the passions and desires have 
bent, as unto their lodestar.’ Nothing can please, which is not 
conformable to these eternal principles. 


‘The nicest work 
Of Art, without the impress of these forms, 
Can fix no wandering glance—no linked sounds 
Of most elaborate music, if they flow not, 
With ready lapse, from this perpetual fount 
Of all blest harmony, can soothe his ear 
Even to a moment’s listening.’ 
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These Forms, he teaches us, are identical with Truth; ex- 
cept, indeed, that while Truth requires for its discovery laborious 
research and study, these gain assent spontaneously and at 
once ; they are perceived and acknowledged by a sort of intui- 
tion, ‘tis but to look, and all is felt and known;’ or, as it is again 
expressed, more ambitiously, but with less propriety, 


‘these, which are 
Lords of the Heart, as she is of the Mind 
In its pure reason—these at once approach, 
And with their outstretched pennons overshadow 
The willing soul.’ 


We are by no means convinced, that there is this instantane- 
ous consent to the true principles of taste. This distinction 
between them and other truth is in our view fanciful and base- 
less; and if it were of any consequence to the rest of the poem, 
that the question should be settled, it might easily be shown, 
that the sublime and beautiful, both in nature and art, require 
time and cultivation in order to their being duly appreciated, no 
less than the truths of mathematical and metaphysical science. 
The rude peasant lives and dies without any sensibility to the 
grandeur of the evening sky, and the savage exhibits no emotion 
as he gazes on the falls of Niagara. It is the mind which has 
been prepared by education, that understands and feels their 
greatness. So it is in the finest works of art. ‘The barbarous 
nations felt no admiration for the beautiful works of Rome; the 
Turks express none for those that lie in ruins at Athens, and 
the Cossacks would have looked with supreme indifference on 
the splendors of the Louvre. No one fully realizes the perfec- 
tion of the Apollo Belvidere till he has studied it long, or has 
been accustomed to similar works. It is characteristic of the 
most perfect productions in poetry, that, instead of being full 
admired at first, their excellencies open upon the mind gradually 
in repeated perusal, and some hidden beauties there are, which 
disclose themselves only to a long and familiar observation. 
Perhaps however the author means only, that the man of highest 
genius possesses this intuitive perception ; which would be more 
nearly true and more to his purpose. If it be so, then there is 
truth as well as beauty in the following passage, in which he 
asserts that no exhibitions of art can fully reach the conceptions 
of genius. 
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‘Much has been thrown 
On living canvass—much been cast abroad 
In words of loftiest import—much been framed 
By plastic hands to shapes of awe and wonder ; 
But nothing ever bodied out the soul 
In its most daring flight. The eagle soars not 
Above the highest clouds; and when at sunset 
The sky is full of fiery shapes, that lie 
Filling the half of heaven, there are, that catch 
The sun’s last smile, too high for any wing 
To fly to, but they are the loveliest 
And brightest—so the visions of the soul 
Are often higher than the boldest leap 
Of Execution, who with vain attempt 
Lags far behind the rapid lightning glance 
Of quick Conception.’ 


And hence it has happened, he continues, that mighty bards 
have lived and enjoyed all the luxuries of poetical contempla- 
tion, and perchance framed nobler songs than have ever been 
sung, 


‘and yet never 
Put forth one visible sign, to tell the world, 
How much they felt and knew.’ 


For invention, whether in sculpture, poetry, or painting, does 
not lie in the actual specimens of art which are exhibited to the 
world ; but in the secret operations of the mind, while it con- 
templates in its own chambers possible forms and existences, 
without perhaps ‘knowing the names of those high arts,’ by 
which they may be communicated to other men. And on the 
other hand, those, who have learned to express their conceptions 
in these visible representations, have created works, which, being 
conformed to the eternal forms of things, are still beautiful and 
admired, though obscured by the darkness of antiquity, and veiled 
in languages which for centuries have ceased to be spoken. 


‘Though a chosen few 
Alone can read the ancient words, that seem 
Like magic letters to the common eye ; 
Yet in the humble garb of common prose, 
Or in the guise of more ambitious verse ; 
Bereft of all their sounding harmony, 
Or hidden by a load of modern art, 
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Unseemly ornament and fitted ill 

To the simplicity of heroic times ;— 

Yet even thro’ all these shadowings, every eye, 
That hath a natural sense, can see the brightness 
And beauty, Time can never dim or fade.’ 


There are still, however, many, to whom these eternal laws 
of truth are aninown, Our poet proceeds, therefore, to draw 
a picture of the select few, who have retired from the vulgar 
herd to indulge the aspirations of their higher powers, in the 
solitudes of nature, and in communion with her forms. ‘There 
is great beauty in the more than usual simplicity, with which 
these sentimental anchorites are described. 


‘ They were alone 
In their endeavor. None to cheer them nigh ; 
None to speak favorable words of praise. 
They charmed their solitude with lofty verse, 
And made their hours of exile bright with song. 
They had no comforter, and asked for none ; 
No help, for none they needed. Loneliness 
Was their best good ; it left them to themselves, 
Kept out all vain intrusion, and around them 
Spread silently an atmosphere of thought, 
A sabbath of devotion, such as never 
Hallowed the twilight vaults of ancient minster, 
Or filled with many prayers the hermit’s cave. 
It was the deep devotion of the mind 
In all its powers, sending itself abroad 
In search of every fair and blessed thing, 
And with a winning charm enticing home 
All to itself. They came at its command, 
Trooping like summer clouds, when the wide air 
Is thick with them, and every one is touched 
By the full moon to a transparent brightness, 
Like heaps of orient pearl. ‘The kindled eye 
Ran over them, as lightning sends its flash 
Instant through all the billows of the storm, 
And took the fairest, and at once they stood 
In meet array, as if a temple rose, 
Graced with the purest lines of Grecian art, 
At the sweet touch of an Apollo’s lyre.’ 


The train of thought in the succeeding passages is not easily 
traced, until we come to the difficulties, oppositions, wrongs, 
outrages, against which poets have always been condemned 
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to struggle, illustrated in the instances of Milton, Dante, Spenser, 
and ‘T'asso. After this, the seene suddenly changes ; and we 
find ourselves, we do not know how or why, out among the 
works of nature, surveying the sublime sky, and admiring the 
' beautiful things of earth. ‘The only purpose of this unexpected 
7 transmigration, as far as can be discovered, is to create a com- 
modious introduction to a vision, which the poet had a few a 
nights previous, when contemplating such a scene as he de- 3 
scribes ; which vision, however, though a natural way is thus 
forcibly opened for it, seems to have no actual relationship with 





| the subject in hand, and can be. admitted ony on the ground, 
upon which Cicero claimed the citizenship for Archias, that 








i good poetry has a claim everywhere. And truly we are willing 4 
j to read verse like this, wherever we may find it. He speaks of BE 
poetry. 4 
i ‘ Though it find much on earth 
Suited to its high purpose, yet the sky 

i Is its peculiar home, and most of all, 


When it is shadowed by a shifting veil 

Of clouds, like to the curtain of a stage, 

Beautiful in itself, and yet concealing 

A more exalted beauty. Shapes of air, 

Born of the woods and waters, but sublimed 

Unto a loftier Being! Ye alone 

) Are in perpetual change. All other things 

! Seem to have times of rest, but ye are passing 
With an unwearied flow to newer shapes 
Grotesque and wild. Ye too have ever been 
The Poet’s treasure-house, where he has gathered 

- A store of metaphors, to deck withal 
Gentle or mighty themes. I then may dare 
To call ye from your dwellings, and compel ye 
To stoop and listen. Who that ever looked 
Delighted on the full magnificence 
Of a stored Heaven, when all the painted lights 
Of morning and of evening are abroad ; 7 
Or watched the moon dispensing to the wreaths, 
That round her roll, tinctures of pearl and opal— 
Who would not pardon me this invocation 
To things like clouds ?’ 





There are a great many things in the poem, which need an : 
apology more than this invocation. It has a sadly prosaic effect & 
to come down thus from a high flight. 
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His vision is of a bright and glorious mountain, on whose top 
is a throne, upon which sit three persons, who seem to personify 
three classes of the intellectual operations. ‘ This is the Seat of 
Intellect.’ As he gazes upon this—which he does throughout 
nineteen breathless lines, till we are out of breath ourselves, and 
are extremely puzzled to know what it is like, it is like so many 
things, and they are like so many others— 


‘then as I gazed, 
A most majestic sea of rolling clouds 
Seemed to surround that throne, and it advanced, 
And gradually took form, and I beheld, 
Each on his shadowy car, spirits, who told, 
By their commanding attitudes, that they 
Were wont to rule.’ 


These spirits were those of distinguished poets, who were 
disposed in three spheres, according to the three characteristic 
departments of gemus, or the eminence which they had ob- 
tained. ‘The highest sphere was occupied by Homer, Milton, 
Shakspeare, and another poet, whom we should suppose a liv- 
ing one, from the description, were it allowable for him to ap- 
pear among the spirits of the departed. But the names are not 
given, and there is such a want of distinctness in the descrip- 
tion, that we are fairly put to our guesses, and may have guessed 
wrong. ‘In the sphere beneath them there were many ;’ of 
whom he describes two, but here again with such indistinctness, 
that we are not quite positive that the first is Virgil; it may be 
some one else. We do not doubt that the second is Spenser. 
The lower sphere contained the bards of fierce and wild passion, 
‘such spirits as have made the world turn pale.’ Among them 
are described certain shadowy forms, which we take to be those 
of Aschylus, Byron, and Dante. The first is characterized in 
a strong expression. 


‘ He found his pleasure 
In planting daggers in the naked heart, 
And one by one drawing them out again, 
To count the beaded drops, and slowly tell 
Each agonizing throb.’ 


These spectres having past in review before the dreamer, 
Dante rises from his seat, and invites him, if so inclined, to join 
the labors and honors of this high fraternity, encouraging him 
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thereto by a dark pieture of the ills he must endure, and the 
scorn he must encounter, especially in America. What he 
thought of the old Italian’s communications, Mr Percival does 
not tell us; for here his poem abruptly closes, without even 
informing us, as is usual in such cases, whether he has ever 
awaked from his dream. We hope that he has not; for we 
should be sorry to impute to him in his waking hours, the senti- 
ments which he has put into the mouth of Dante. They might 
be suited to the times in which that bard flourished, but are 
certainly out of date in the nineteenth century. For example ; 


‘If thy heart 
Feel aught of longing to be one of us, 
Be cautious and considerate, ere thou take 
The last resolve. If thou canst bear alone 
Penury and all its evils, and yet worse 
Malevolence, and all its foulmouthed brood 
Of slanderers, and if thou canst brook the scorn 
And insolence of wealth, the pride of power, 
The falsehood of the envious, and the coldness 
Of an ungrateful country—then go on 
And conquer. . Long and arduous is the way 
To climb the heights we hold, and thou must bide 
Many a pitiless storm, and nerve thyself 
‘To many a painful struggle.’ 


Again. 


‘ Let it not depress thee, 
That few will bid thee welcome on thy way, 
For ’tis the common lot of all, who choose 
The higher path, and with a generous pride 
Scorn to consult the popular ear. This land 
Is freedom’s chosen seat, and all may here 
Live in content and bodily comfort, yet 
Tis not the nourishing soil of higher arts, 
And loftier wisdom. Wherefore else should He, 
Who, had he lived in Leo’s brighter age, 
Might have commanded princes by the wach 
Of a magician’s wand, for such it is 
That gives a living semblance to a sheet 
Of pictured canvass—wherefore should he waste 
His precious time in painting valentines, 
Or idle shepherds sitting on a bank 
Beside a glassy pool, and worst of all 
Bringing conceptions, only not divine, 
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To the scant compass of a parlor piece— 

And this to furnish out his daily store, 

While he is toiling at the mighty task, 

To which he has devoted all his soul 

And all his riper years—which, when it comes 
To the broad light, shall vindicate his fame 
“In front of every foe, and send to ages 

His name and power—else wherefore lives he not 
Rich in the generous gifts of a glad people, 

As he is rich in thought? There is no feeling 
Above the common wants and common pleasures 
Of calm contented life. So be assured, 

if thou hast chosen our companionship, 

Thou shalt have solitude enough to please 

A hermit, and thy cell may show like his.’ 


Perhaps it will prove us to have a very prosaic temperament, 
if we take up these passages seriously ; but we must run the 
risk of this, and say that we hold them to be altogether wrong 
and mischievous. It is mere cant to talk in this style about the 
miseries of poets at the present day. ‘They are under no ne- 
cessity to be miserable, more than other men of genius, except 
through their own fault. ‘The world, instead of scorning, courts 
them ; instead of slandering, honors them ; and if they will but 
write good verse, suitable to be read, will buy it till they become 
rich. How far the proverb anciently applied to poets, that they 
are a genus irritabile, is true in these days, we shall not attempt 
to decide ; but if they choose to be reserved and suspicious, to 
reject the proffered courtesies of society, and shrink from con- 
verse with men, and stubbornly pursue their own fancies, with- 
out consulting the taste of the public and the established modes 
of their art, itis more than probable, that the world will cease to 
court them, and will leave them to themselves, as it does every 
other man, who chooses not to mix in its circles upon an equal 
footing. But this is not peculiar to poets; it applies to every 
person, whatever his talents, pursuits, or qualities. The cour- 
tesies of social intercourse are in their nature reciprocal, and it 
is vain to expect them long to be continued on one part, where 
they are neglected or disregarded on the other. No man of 
worth, poet or not, who seeks the notice and good oflices of 
society, with a willmgness to impart what he receives, will fail 
of his reward in full measure ; and it is an unjust reflection on 
the age, to speak of the ill treatment of men of genius. The 
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fact is otherwise ; no men are so much honored, caressed, and 
confided in. It were as reasonable for a cabinetmaker to com- 
plain of want of patronage, because men would not go down to 
his workshop on an island in the harbor, and purchase furniture, 
which he has made of the most fantastic and unfashionable 
forms. Let him come up to the city, and make such sofas and 
tables as other men do, and as much handsomer as he pleases. 
Campbell, Scott, Crabbe, Moore, and Byron, are standing tes- 
timonies, that the world does not now compel poets to poverty 
and contempt ; though the last of them did his utmost to drive 
matters to that extremity, 

In regard to the second passage quoted above, we are ready 
to assent with all our hearts to whatever tribute it contains to the 
distinguished and excellent artist referred to. We would not 
fall a note below any one in our eulogy. But we cannoi by 
any means allow the sentiment of the passage to be just. For 
what is it, when put into plain English? That if this commu- 
nity were not so absorbed in ‘ common wants and common plea- 
sures,’ as to be absolutely without taste or sensibility in the fine 
arts, they would, by ‘ generous gifts,’ enable their great artist to 
devote himself to his ‘ mighty task,’ without being called away 
to execute smaller works for his living ; as if this employment 
were so degrading, that the public are bound to save him from 
it by a subscription,—secure his mdependence by a_ charitable 
contribution ! ‘This is as if a poet should complain, that the na- 
tion has not provided him with lodgings, that he may leisurely 
write an epic poem, and be rescued from the degradation of odes 
and sonnets, which it wounds his feelings to have sold in the book- 
stores. For ourselves, we wish that Allston would multiply a 
hundred fold his minor works ; because the records of his fame 
would be thus multiplied, and the influence of his genius extend- 
ed. We should be glad, if one of his ‘ parlor pieces’ were 
hung up in every drawingroom in the country, that the taste of 
the community might thus be prepared to comprehend and relish 
some greater work hereafter. 

If the poem under notice were the performance of an ordinary 
writer, we should leave it here ; satisfied that we had done our 
duty to the poet and to the public. But Mr Percival is too im- 
portant a man, and his example of too great influence, to admit 
of our leaving unsaid a few other things, which have suggested 
themselves to our thoughts. ‘The course of our remarks must 
have rendered it evident, that we have read this poem with a 
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great mixture of feelings ; and we are not willing to lay down 
the pen, till we have stated a little more at length some of the 
circumstances, which have detracted from our pleasure, and 
which forbid our leaving it to be inferred, that the fine extracts 
which we have made, are specimens of the equal merit of the 
whole. 

We think, then, that there is an excessive diffuseness in the 
style of Mr Percival. It is not sufficiently compact. It wants 
pith and point ; it lacks the energy, which conciseness imparts. 
Every thing is drawn out as far as possible, always flowing and 
sweet, and therefore sometimes languid and monotonous. His 
poetry is too much diluted. It consists too much in words, 
which are music to the ear, but too often send a feeble echo of 
the sense to the mind. There is also a superabundance of 
images in proportion to the thoughts ; they skip about the magi- 
cal scene in such numbers, that they stand in the way of one 
another and of the main design. He is too careless in selection ; 
whatever occurs to him he puts down and lets it remain. He is 
not master of 


‘ That last, the greatest art,—the art to blot.’ 


Writing, as he evidently does, from the fulness of an excited 
mind, upon the impulse of the moment ; his thoughts crowd one 
another, and cannot always fall at once into their places and in the 
happiest expression. ‘There will be confusion sometimes in their 
ranks, and want of due proportion. ‘This can only be remedied by 
the free use of the pruning knife—cutting down sentences, chang- 
ing epithets, rejecting superfluities, expelling parentheses, and va- 
rious other mechanical operations, to which a less gifted but more 
patient author would resort. By the neglect of this, he does the 
greatest injustice to his own powers. Every thing wears an ex- 
temporaneous and unfinished appearance. Strength and weak- 
ness are most strangely combined, and passages of surpassing 
elegance and magnificence crowded in amongst slovenly and 
incomplete. Hence it is rare to meet with a paragraph of any 
length equally sustained throughout. Flaws show themselves in 
the most brilliant, and the reader is compelled to stop with a 
criticism in the midst of his admiration. Instead of giving us, 
like other poets, the finished work, he gives us the first rough 
draft ; as if Phidias should have ceased laboring on his statues 
as soon as the marble assumed a human semblance. It is the 
last touches, which create perfection. It is in them that immor- 
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tality lies. It is they that remove the last corruptible particles, 
and leave the mass indestructible. Without them, Virgil, Pope, 
and Milton, would have gone down to forgetfulness, and Demos- 
thenes and Bossuet have been remembered only by tradition. 
But Mr Percival, through impatience of labor or some false 
notions, declines the necessary toil, and takes his chance for im- 
mortality in company with imperfection. 

For this reason, his powers are displayed to greater advantage 
in particular passages and in short pieces, than in any extended 
composition. Ata single heat he may strike out a fine concep- 
tion, and give it the happiest shape. But when his thoughts and 
pen run on through successive parts of. a subject, he easily loses 
himself in a wilderness of words, beautiful and musical, but con- 
veying indistinct impressions; or rather conveying impressions 
instead of ideas ; reminding us of poetry read while we are fall- 
ing asleep, sweet and soothing, but presenting very shadowy 
images. Yet no man has more felicity in expression, or more 
thoroughly delights and fascinates in his peculiar passages. 
He has a superior delicacy and richness of imagery, together 
with an extraordinary affluence of language, of which he can 
well afford to be, as he is, lavish. It is probably a conscious- 
ness .of this opulence, which betrays him so often into ver- 
biage. He throws away images and words with a profusion 
which astonishes more economical men, and which would im- 
poverish almost any one else. He may possibly afford it, yet a 
discreet frugality of expenditure would be far more wise ; as a 
simple, chastened elegance is far preferableyto a wasteful dis- 
play, which exhibits its whole wardrobe and furniture without 
selection or arrangement. We find it difficult to select a pas- 
sage, which may illustrate our remarks, as those which are most 
to our purpose run on, line after line, almost mdefinitely. The 
following example is within as small a compass as any. 


‘ With such a gifted spirit, one may read 

The open leaves of a philosophy, 

Not reared from cold deduction, but descending, 
A living spirit, from the purer shrine 

Of a celestial reason. One is found 

By slow and lingering search, and then requires 
Close questioning of minutest circumstance, 

To know, it has the genuine stamp. The other 
[s in us, as an instinct, where it lives 

A part of us, we can as ill throw off, 

As bid the vital pulses cease to play, 
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And yet expect to live—the spirit of life, 
And hope, and elevation, and eternity,— 
The fountain of all honor, all desire 

After a higher and a better state,— 

An influence so quickening, it imbues 

All things we see, with its own qualities, 
And therefore Poetry, another name 

For this innate Philosophy, so often 

Gives life and body to invisible things, 

And animates the insensible, diffusing 

The feelings, passions, tendencies of Man, 
Through the whole range of being. ‘Though on earth, 
And most of all in living things, as birds 
And flowers, in things that beautify, and fill 
The air with harmony, and in the waters, 

So full of change, so apt to elegance 

Or power—so tranquil when they lie at rest, 
So sportive when they trip it lightly on 

Their prattling way, and with so terrible 
And lionlike severity, when roused 

To break their bonds, and hurry forth to war 
With winds and storms—though it fmd much on earth 
Suited to its high purpose, yet the sky 

Is its peculiar home.’ 


Now we conceive that there is no little beauty in this passage, 
and yet the sensation after reading it is that of confusion and 
fatigue. Its beauties come upon the eye by glimpses, like the 
sparkling of a river, here and there, through the hills and forests, 
among which it winds. ‘The writer’s thoughts poured fast, and 
without selection or amendment he transferred them to his page. 
But it is obvious, that a careful revision, which should reduce 
the lines to half theirnumber, would more than double the value 
of those that remain. We are stopped at the very outset by an 
obscurity arising from the circumstance, that the poet uses the 
words one and the other, to refer to the form in which the pre- 
ceding sentence lay in his own mind, instead of its form as wri‘- 
ten. The reader is obliged to study for some time ere he can 
discover to what two things he alludes. ‘To know, it has the 
genuine stamp.’ Here too the construction disturbs him ; he 
must read a second time before he sees, that ‘ whether it have ’ 
would give the true sense. In the next sentence, which con- 
tains fifteen lines, he very soon becomes a little bewildered, and 
when he reaches the words ‘ so often,’ he is thrown out of his 
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track altogether and compelled to try again. For ourselves we 
confess, that even the second reading did not sufficiently disen- 
tangle the construction. In the next sentence, he stumbles at 
once upon a parenthesis of ten lines, without any intimation from 
any quarter that his path is thus turned aside, and he travels on 
to the end, blindfold, not knowing whither he is going. After a 
few pages like this, most readers would be inclined to give up 
the study in despair ; and if called upon to remark how wonder- 
ful it is, that it should have been written in so short a time; 
they might be expected to reply, Very true, but Sheridan’s 
remark is true also, ‘ Easy writing is hard reading.’ 

A similar example occurs in the long chain of sentences, 
which are linked together on pages 14, 15, 16, and which evi- 
dently owe their blemishes to their extemporaneous composition. 


‘Chasing him in his exile till they left 
No pillow for his head.’ 


The antecedent of they is Florence. 


‘O! it is painful, 
To think the very chiefest of the mighty, 
Heroes in song, as there are those in war— 
How they were made the butt and sport of fools.’ 


This is slovenly. 


‘We may well 
Forgive a heart, that could not brook the sight 


Of any suffering thing, that Ae indulged 
Such fond imaginings.’ 


Here again the pronoun has forgotten the gender of its antece- 
dent, as in the preceding instance its number. 
Speaking of the stars m a bright winter’s night ; 


‘ And all the skyey creatures have a touch 
Of majesty about them.’ 


‘ These, as they had no favor from the world, 
Whose love is change, so they are still above it.’ 


Meaning, we suppose, ‘ whose love is changeable.’ 
In a passage already quoted, he makes the vistons of the soul 
higher than the leap of Execution ; and Execution lagging be- 


hind the glance of Conception. 
We are inclined to attribute many of the blemishes of Mr 
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Percival’s general manner, and of the present poem in particu- 
lar, to the want of sufficient respect for the mechanical. laws of 
metrical composition. We know it is the tendency of the age 
to give them as liberal an interpretation as possible, and to as- 
sume the greatest license in breaking them. But few have so 
often and perseveringly broken them as our author. He de- 
lights in the anomalies of verse; he prefers the exception to 
the rule ; he sets at defiance the established accents and pauses, 
and loves to baffle the ear that seeks the accustomed rhythm, 
and is expecting the close of the line to be signified by a pause. 
In some of his smaller pieces he has done otherwise ; and in 
them his success has been complete ; as for example, in the 
Coral Grove, one of the most distinct and exquisite pieces of 
fancy work, which the muse ever sketched. And in general, 
where he has been most observant of the laws of metre, and has 
been willing to submit to their severest restraint, there he has suc- 
ceeded best in avoiding his characteristic blemishes. But in some 
of his longer poems, he defies all restraint, and bursts from all 
shackles ; pauses where he pleases, changes the rhythm when 
he pleases, rushes by the termination, and tramples down the 
cesura, and brings rhyme as nearly as possible to blank verse, 
and blank verse as nearly as possible to prose. 

We apprehend indeed that the rules of blank verse are far too 
loosely observed by most writers of the present day. Too great 
care is taken to conceal its structure, and to prevent the ear from 
detecting the close of the lines. It is doubtless necessary to avoid 
that formality of construction, by which the march of the lines 
could be all distinetly told, as if it were intended that they should 
be counted off as they were uttered. For it is the privilege 
and charm of this verse to admit a musical succession of un- 
equal sentences, a melody forever sustained and forever varied. 
But then it is of the utmost importance, that strict attention 
should be paid to this succession of sentences, that the rhythm 
should be skilfully adjusted, and the pauses distinctly marked 
and harmoniously arranged. Poetry, as far as it consists in 
words, depends upon the rhythmical structure of the language ; 
and this depends on the return, at intervals which the ear can 
mark, of certain accents and pauses. In order to secure this 
the sentences must not be extended beyond a certain length. 
They must for the most part be short. Otherwise the ear be- 
comes wearied in beating the time, and perhaps is bewildered in 
the intricacy of the elongation. Accordingly we believe it will 
be found, that the most admired poets express themselves uni- 
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formly in short sentences, with frequent pauses. This circum- 
stance constitutes, in no small degree, the charm of their verse. 
And this also is a great = of the charm of those writers, who 
have been most admired for their elegant and melodious prose. 
They present no more at a time than the ear can compass. In 
this respect there is a coincidence between poetry and music. 
All music is made up of short measured passages, in which the 
pauses and semipauses are distinct and frequent. No musical 
composition would be tolerable, which should run on through 
twenty bars without such resting places for the ear. It would 
be but a wilderness of sounds, without sense or expression. The 
pleasure of verse depends on the same principle, and is as surely 
destroyed if it be unobserved. A long passage of verse, in 
which the metrical pauses do not strike the ear with decision, 
comes to it as prose. Its character changes from the poetical 
to the rhetorical ; and the rhetorical style, which delights in pro- 
tracted periods and accumulated members, is as much out of 
place in a poem, as the flowers, and tears, and sentiment of 
poetry are out of place in the senate, or at the bar. 

Now we conceive that these principles, however essential and 
fundamental, are too much winked out of sight at the present 
day ; and that the ridicule of ‘sing song’ and ‘ cuckoo song’ 
verses has persuaded many to think that prosaic lines are beau- 
tiful, and that a breach of established rules is better than the 
observance. Hence feeble and halting verses are thrown in to 
disturb the metre and create a salutary discord ; and paragraphs, 
which should be adjusted to the musical movement of poetry, 
are lengthened out in the measure and emphasis of rhetoric. 

Through this mistake the peculiar excellencies of blank verse 
are made to disappear. It is a noble verse in itself, capable of 
wonderful variety and almost unequalled expression. It sustains 
the sublime, it gives grace to the little ; and by its many modula- 
tions and combinations, may take as wide a range as the organ 
with its many stops. But in order to this, it must be managed 
by a skilful hand. A tyro, or a careless performer, may bring 
out only discordant and disagreeable tones. It is an instrument, 
whose power must be studied. It requires the touch of a mas- 
ter, whose soul is not only a fountain of harmony itself, but who 
by diligent study has become acquainted with the mysterious 
contrivances, by which it can be made to vary and increase its 
effect. This is impossible without a rigid observance of its laws. 
These are but few, but for that very reason they should be 
sacredly observed. ‘There is no verse, which so imperiously 
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demands a strict conformity to the principles of its construction. 
Yet the impression with many writers seems to be, that the 
greatest latitude is allowable ; that as the laws are few, they must 
be of small consequence ; that having thrown off the fetters of 
rhyme, all others may be rejected also. _ But this is the best rea- 
son why all others should be retained. If the rhyme remains 
as a landmark, irregularities are of less importance, for they will 
be set right by the termination of the line. But there is no such 
redeeming power in blank verse ; and an irregularity turns it to 
prose at once. 

We believe it will be found true of the successful poets, that 
their success has been very much in proportion to the strictness 
of their fidelity to the laws of metre. We of course do not 
speak without exception, nor forget that genius will oftentimes 
‘snatch a grace beyond the reach of art.’ But as a general 
remark, we hold it to be incontrovertible. Indeed, if it were 
otherwise, why not write in prose? We throw thoughts into 
verse, in order to aid the impression of the sentiment on the 
mind by the gratification of the ear. The ear then must be 
gratified. ‘There must be a modulation, which it can detect and 
recognise. If not, the very object of writing in this mode is 
defeated. Burke once said, that ‘ blank verse seems to be verse 
only to the eye.’ Now this is not true of good blank verse ; it 
ought not to be true of any. ‘Take the true poetry of Milton, 
Thomson, Cowper ; let it be read aloud, and the ear will deci- 
pher it, and pronounce it to be verse, as unerringly as the eye. 
Burke must have merely intended to say a smart thing, without re- 
gard to truth, dr else he had been accustomed to very bad readers, 
or was a bad-reader himself, or had never paid attention to the 
lawsof English prosody, or he wanted a discriminating ear. Could 
he detect no difference between the rhetorical. rhythm of his own 
speeches, and the poetical rhythm of Milton? Could his ear 
perceive no difference between the prose and the verse of 
Shakspeare, as recited on the stage? 

Yet many writers appear to have taken up this offhand say- 
ing of the eloquent statesman, as if it were an authorized canon 
of criticism ; and seem to have endeavored after a construction 
of their lines, which should give as few hints as possible to the 
ear, of the class of composition to which their works belong. 
We regret to find Mr Percival encouraging this lax notion ; and 
are persuaded, that he can never do full justice to his own fine 
powers, until he changes both his opinion and his practice. 
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Art. 1V.—Journal of a Tour around Hawaii, the largest of 
the Sandwich Islands. By a Deputation from the Mission 
on those Islands. Boston. 1825. Crocker & Brewster. 
12mo. pp. 264. 


Tue clusters of islands in the great Pacific ocean, comprising 
that portion of the earth’s surface called in recent geography 
Polynesia, remained a hidden region of the globe till compara- 
tively modern times. Almost nothing was known of the vast 
number of islands seattered in this remote hemisphere, till the 
discoveries of Cook, although a few of them had been visited 
by earlier navigators. Polynesia reaches from the Sandwich 
Islands on the north to New Zealand on the south, and from the 
coast of America to the Friendly Islands, embracing, together 
with these, the groups of the Society Islands, the Marquesas, 
and all the other islands, which fall within the space designated 
by these general outlines. This new geographical division of 
the earth extends, therefore, from north to south about five 
thousand miles, and from east to west nearly four thousand. 

It was not merely for the technical convenience of classifica- 
tion, that geographers arranged all these islands under one 
name, Their actual and relative position might properly enough 
suggest such an arrangement ; but there are other and stronger 
reasons founded in the physical conformation of the islands 
themselves, in the productions of the soil and effects of climate ; 
and, above all, in the characteristic traits of the mhabitants, thew 
social habitudes, customs, manners, modes of living, language, 
government, and religion. . In all those particulars, which are 
considered as marking the broad features of the human consti- 
tution and character, the inhabitants of Polynesia exhibit a 
striking resemblance. Of no races or tribes of men can it be 
inferred with greater certainty, that they originated from a com- 
mon stock. Considering how widely these people are dispersed, 
inhabiting countless numbers of islands, many of them several 
hundred miles asunder, and without any obvious means of in- 
tercommunication before their discovery by Europeans, and 
considering also the remarkable points of similarity between 
them all, it is obvious that their history and condition present a 
fruitful theme for curious inquiry and reflection. We aim not 
now, however, at so discursive an investigation ; the matter before 
us relates exclusively to the Sandwich Islands, and that portion 


of the Polynesian family inhabiting them. 
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For some time after Cook visited these islands, where he was 
killed by the natives, he was universally considered as the first 
discoverer ; but La Perouse has made it appear more than prob- 
able, that they were discovered by Gaetano, a Spanish navigator, 
as early as 1542. It is said that the use of iron was known 
among the natives, before they were visited by Cook, and as no 
iron is produced on any of the islands, it is hence inferred, that 
the natives must have had a previous intercourse with Europeans. 
To this argument it has been replied, that iron might have been 
obtained from the wrecks of vessels, which had doubtless from 
time to time floated to the shores. The testimony advanced by 
La Perouse, however, is of a historical nature, and amounts to 
a very high degree of probability. Be the fact as it may, it is 
quite certain, that the natives, when Cook found them, had no 
knowledge or tradition of a previous visit from any European, 
nor any tinge in their manners and opinions indicating an inter- 
course with foreigners.* 

The number of islands in this group is ten, of which eight are 
inhabited. ‘The superficial contents of the whole are estimated 
at 5050 square miles. Hawaii, (Owhyhee,) is supposed to con- 
tain 4000 square miles, being thus four times greater in ‘extent, 
than all the other islands, and nearly as large as the state of 
Connecticut. It is ninetyseven miles long, and seventyeight 
broad. ‘The amount of population has been variously estimated ; 
in Cook’s time it was thought to be four hundred thousand on 
all the islands. ‘The navigators, however, had no accurate 
means of calculation, and this is evidently a highly exaggerated 
estimate. It would be within bounds to fix it at half that number. 
Many causes have since concurred to produce a rapid decrease ; 
monuments exist giving evidence of a more numerous popula- 
tion at a former period. ‘The missionaries, who have attended 
a good deal to the subject, with the best opportunities for judg- 
ing, do not place the present number, on all the islands, higher 
than one hundred and thirty thousand, of which eightyfive thous- 
and, or two thirds of the whole, inhabit the island of Hawaii. 


* A general account of the discovery of the Sandwich Islands, and 
some remarks on the recent history of the people, may be found in a 
former number of this Journal. See Vol. 111. for May, 1816, p. 42.—In 
an article on ew Zealand are also contained many particulars, relat- 
ing to the character and manners of the inhabitants of that country, 
their customs and government, which will apply with little variation to 
all the Polynesians. See North American Review, Vol. xvii. No. 43, 
tor April, 1824, p. 329. 
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As the Sandwich Islands afford a valuable article of commerce 
in sandal wood, and are favorably situated for supplying with 
provisions whale ships, and other vessels crossing the Pacific, 
they have been much more frequently visited by foreigners, than 
the other Polynesian groups. For several years past, indeed, 
factors and agents from England and the United States have 
resided there for mercantile purposes. ‘This intercourse has 
naturally caused some advancement in the arts of civilization ; 
new wants have been created, by an acquaintance with articles 
of convenience or luxury unknown before, and to supply these 
wants new incentives have been given to industry. It is melan- 
choly to know, however, that the vices of civilization have made 
their way, in too many instances, more rapidly than its improve- 
ments or comforts ; that indulgence in novel sources of gratifica- 
tion has unnerved the arm of enterprise ; that the powerful, in- 
stead of being quickened to mdustry, have laid more oppressive 
burdens on the weak. ‘This must perhaps always be the case 
under similar circumstances. Civilization is not the work of a 
day ; nor is it an opinion, a theory, or consent of the mind ; it 
is a habit, an acquired nature, the growth of years, wrought into 
the being and constitution of the human system, both intellectual 
and corporeal. A savage is not to be brought to this state at 
once; it has cost the education of a life in the civilized man, 
and it can hardly be done at less expense of time and care in 
the uncivilized. One of the great instruments of civilization is 
restraint ; society itself, as well as the closer ties of private rela- 
tionships, is held together by the system of restraints, to which 
every member subjects himself; restraints on appetites, feelings, 
wishes, conduct. . We have learnt to do this by habit from in- 
fancy; education, a cultivated understanding, refined moral 
sense, the knowledge of a pure religion, and example, have 
contributed each its portion to confirm the habit, and make up 
the civilized man. Now the savage has all these appetites and 
propensities, without the habit of controlling them, or of resisting 
temptation ; and without the moral light and culture, that enable 
him to discern their pernicious tendency, and reflect on the con- 
sequences of indulgence. Nature manages the matter very 
well, while it is wholly in her charge; she teaches the savage 
to be contented with his narrow comforts, and confine his wants 
to the means of supply, which his rude skill in the arts of life 
has compassed. But when civilization has poured out before 
him her accumulated stores, tempted him. with novelty, and 
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pampered him with the promise of new gratifications, he is no 
longer under the pupilage of nature; he becomes a civilized 
man to the utmost of his power ; that is, he gives way to all the 
excesses of civilized life, in which he needs no instructers but 
his appetites, and possesses none of the virtues, principles, and 
habits, which are the balancing weights in the character of the 
civilized man, but which are only to be acquired by a Jong train 
of discipline. Hence it is, that the Sandwich Islanders were 
not for a time in the way of the best influences of civilization ; 
they were visited by seamen, or traffickers, whose example was 
not a shining light, and whose business and interest it was to 
furnish the natives with such articles as they most craved, and 
for which there was the quickest demand. 

Such was the condition of the Sandwich Islanders from the 
time of their discovery by Cook, till very recently ; but we are 
happy to state, that a salutary change is now taking place, and 
that prospects of improvement among them are in a high degree 
encouraging. In April of the year 1820, a body of Missionaries 
from this country arrived at Hawaii, and were favorably received 
by the king.* Being divided into small parties, they were sta- 
tioned on different islands, and from that period have been 
laboring with great zeal and selfdevotedness to advance the in- 
tellectual, moral, and religious culture of the natives. Schools 
have been established, houses for stated religious worship erect- 
ed, a printing press put in operation, and books published in the 
Hawaiian dialect; many of the natives have already been taught 
reading, writing, and the elementary principles of a refined edu- 
cation. ‘This is taking the true ground; it is opening a way 
gradually to the hearts and understanding of the people ; it is 
seattering seed in the minds of the rising generation, which will 
hereafter spring up, and flourish, and produce fruit. 

The arrival of the Missionaries among the Sandwich Island- 
ers, we hold to be an important era in the history of that people. 
Certain political events had then recently occurred, favorable to 
the objects of the Missionaries, which it is here proper to re- 
count ; and in doing this, we shall glance briefly at the character 


* The first Mission embarked from this country on the 23d of Octo- 
ber, 1819. It consisted of seven men and their wives. Messrs Bingham 
and Thurston were clergymen; Mr Chamberlain, farmer ; Dr Holman, 
physician ; Mr Whitney, teacher and mechanic ; Mr Ruggles, teacher ; 
Mr Loomis, printer. Three natives, Honooree, Hopoo, and Tennooe, 
who had been educated in this country, also returned with the Mission. 
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of the great king TTamehameha, and the government established 
by him. This personage stands out in bold relief on the prom- 
inent lists of men, who, by their talents, have acquired an un- 
bounded dominion over others, and by their conquests and good 
fortune have made themselves objects of the gaze and wonder 
of the world. ‘Tamehameha was the Gengis Khan, or Bona- 
parte, of Polynesia. He conquered till there was nothing more 
to conquer, and he ruled absolute to#the end of his life. In 
former times the Sandwich Islands were governed by chiefs in- 
dependent of each other. The right of government was here- 
ditary in the principal chiefs ; subordinate governors ruled under 
them ; and in some cases the authority of a chief extended beyond 
his island. Hawaii was divided into several districts, over each 
of which a chief presided, and although ‘these chiefs possessed 
different degrees of authority and power, it does not appear, that 
either of them acknowledged a permanent dependence on any 
of the others. Wars were constant, but rather for predatory 
purposes, than for conquest, or the extension of territory. 

The author of the ‘Tour around Hawaii visited a place called 
Halaua, on the north eastern extremity of the island, which is 
understood to have been the birthplace of ‘Tamehameha. His 
original possessions consisted of lands inherited from his ances- 
tors at Halaua, and a small tract on another part of the island 
in the district of Kona. He lived in the place of his birth till 
he was grown to the age of manhood, and tradition records 
many extraordinary incidents in his youthful years, and points to 
the yet remaining monuments of his early enterprise and prow- 
ess. Nature endowed him with an active and vigorous mind, 
and the happy faculty of winning the esteem, and commanding 
the respect of his companions, in such a manner as to impress 
them with a sense of his superiority, and make them his willing 
followers, and the zealous abettors of his designs. He was 
fond of athletic exercises and warlike amusements, of planning 
and executing difficult undertakings. He dug wells, and exca- 
vated passages through rocks, for a more easy access to [the 
seashore. One of his accomplishments was agriculture; he 
cultivated a field of potatoes and other vegetables with his own 
hands ; it is still shown to the traveller, and called by his name ; 
other fields were in like manner cultivated by his companions, 
who followed his example; he planted groves, which are now 
standing. But nothing was more remarkable in his character, 
than the strict and profound worship, which he rendered to his 
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god Tairi; this god he supposed to have great power, and to 
require his most devoted service. 

The history of the first part of the political life of Tameha- 
meha, has not yet been brought to light. What motives, other 
than the promptings of his restless and ambitious spirit, first in- 
duced him to wage war, and then to continue it till he had 
acquired universal dominion, we have no means of explaining. 
It is known, however, that a great battle was fought in the year 
1780, on the plains of Mokuohai, near the place where Captain 
Cook was killed, which lasted seven or eight days, and was con- 
tested with great obstinacy on both sides, till at length TTameha- 
meha succeeded in killing the king, routing his party, and 
securing a complete victory. Prodigies of valor are said to 
have been exhibited in that battle ; 'Tamehameha’s god Tairi 
was elevated on the field, and surrounded by its priests ; with this 
image before their eyes Tamehameha, his sisters, and friends 
fought with desperate bravery, and undaunted confidence. This 
battle decided the destiny of Hawaii; from that day the old 
dynasty of kings was at an end, and ‘Tamehameha was the sole 
monarch of the country. In due time the other islands submit- 
ted to his authority, and he reigned king of all the Sandwich 
Islands till the time of his death, a period of nearly forty years. 
The fact of his reigning so long over such a people, is a proof 
not less of his prudence and wisdom, than his surprising ascen- 
dency to power is of his talents and valor. 

When the vessel, which took out the Missionaries, approached 
Hawaii, the first intelligence that came from the shore was the 
death of Tamehameha. He had died the year before, in 1819, 
and was succeeded by his son Rihoriho. It was further added, 
that idol worship was abolished by the new king, the idols or- 
dered to be destroyed, the old tabu system a oi up, and, in 
short, that the ancient religion of Hawaii was abrogated by a 
royal mandate. All this, incredible as it was, proved to be true ; 
and in Rihoriho we have the phenomenon of a savage prince, 
strictly educated in the most superstitious rites, not orly desert- 
ing the religion of his ancestors, but using his power to abolish 
it. ‘This is the more remarkable, as one of the last injunctions 
of Tamehameha was, that his son should cling to the religion of 
his fathers, and render due homage to those gods, who had so 
long been the protectors of his family and the nation. Rihoriho 
heeded not this admonition, for he was hardly clothed with the 
regal authority, before he ordered the idols to be destroyed, the 
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temples pulled down, and the priesthood dissolved. So violent 
a measure could not fail to be met with opposition, and some of 
his revolting subjects took up arms in defence of their gods, and 
assembled in battle against the forces of the king. They were 
overcome and put to flight, however, after a severe and bloody 
conflict, and they at length capitulated and yielded to the king’s 
decree. Rihoriho was successful in putting down the insurrec- 
tion, and, what was more surprising, in suddenly bringing the 
great mass of the people into his own views; and the old 
idolatry received a shock, from which it had no power to re- 
cover. His most important ministers and friends favored his 
designs, and when his mother, Keopuolani, was consulted on 
the subject, she said to the messengers; ‘ You speak very pro- 
perly, our gods have done us no good, they are cruel, let the 
king’s wish and yours be gratified.’ It does not appear, that 
any harsh means were resorted to in carrying this decree into 
effect, nor that devotees were disturbed in their old modes of 
worship ; toleration was allowed, but the example of the king 
and chiefs was more effectual, than any code of penal laws. 
The idols were tumbled down, and treated as senseless stocks 
and stones. Priests and priestesses, sorcerers and fanatics, the 
usual instruments of a gross superstition, still remain and prac- 
tise upon the fears of the people. These artifices will have 
their effect for a time, but a single glimpse of light from a bet- 
ter system will scatter such delusions, when the mind has once 
escaped from the dark bondage of a wretched idolatry, and will 
prepare the way for a reception of rational ideas. 

The causes of so astonishing a change in that most deeply 
rooted of all intellectual habits, the religion of a people, cannot 
perhaps be fully ascertained, without a better knowledge of the 
history of the times, than has yet come to us. A few of them, 
however, are obvious. ‘They grew necessarily out of the fre- 
quent intercourse of the natives with foreigners, and the notions 
imbibed by some of the more intelligent among them, respect- 
ing the customs of other countries. ‘The old idolatry was a 
most oppressive burden; it harassed the mind with incessant 
fears of the anger and destroying power of the deities; it ex- 
acted practices not more absurd, than cruel and subversive of 
the order and happiness of society; it even demanded human 
sacrifices. The tabu system, so universal throughout all the 
Polynesian islands, is the most terrible instrument of human 
tyranny, which has ever been known; no other parts of the 
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world, no other stages of society, have exhibited anything like 
it, whether regarded in the nature of a political or religious 
engine, and whether as operating on the opinions, the fears, or 
the “conduct of the people. On a former occasion we have 
explained the nature, and looked into the causes, of this extra- 
ordinary institution.* ‘The following is an account of its opera- 
tion at the Sandwich Islands. 


‘ During the existence of the tabu, or days of prohibition, no 
person except a chief, or priest, must presume to eat a cocoa nut; 
no female must eat pork ; males and females must never eat with 
each other, or even from the same dish; and if by any means a 
man was found upon a tree, or on the mast of a vessel, or in any 
other place over the king’s head, his life was forfeited to the gods. 
The same was the case with a man who by accident placed his 
hand over the king’s head. 

‘ Besides the tabu above described, which were perpetual, 
there were others embracing certain days in the year, when no 
fishing canoe must be seen in the water, nor any man out of his 
house. At this time also the priests, taking some image with 
them, usually went from island to island collecting the taxes for 
the gods. ‘The penalty for breaking tabu was death. 

‘When a sacrifice was wanted, and no criminal could be found, 
they imposed.a new tabu of such a nature as to present a strong 
temptation to some person or persons to break it ; perhaps it was 
laid secretly, and then whoever should be so unfortunate as to 
break it, was immediately seized, by persons on the watch, and 
hurried away to the altar. 

‘ A foreign resident has told us, that on one of these days of re- 
striction, he saw a canoe sailing out in front of several houses, 
and upset by the surf. One of the men afterwards appeared to 
be drowning. An old man of tender feelings sprang from his 
house to save the sinking man. In an instant he was seized by 
the servants of the priests, carried to the adjacent temple, and 
there sacrificed. In the mean time, the man apparently drown- 
ing jumped into his canoe, and rowed away.’ Life of Keopuo- 
lani, p. 15. 


These are the outlines only of the system; it descended into 
the particulars of daily intercourse, and made every individual 
more or less wretched with fears of imaginary evil, or with 
actual privation and suffering. ‘This drove them to the worship 


a a North American Review, No. 43, for April, 1824. Vol. xvi. 
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of imaginary gods, to ceremonies and sacrifices, to the con- 
struction of images and temples, and to the reverence and sup- 

rt of a deluded priesthood. ‘The entire scheme was a burden 
hard to be borne, imposing a severe task upon the people, ex- 
hausting their means for a useless purpose, forbidding many 
innocent enjoyments, and perpetually doing violence to some of 
the strongest sympathies of the human heart. Now it could 
not escape the more intelligent of the natives, that the foreigners 
among them were a superior race to themselves; that they 
followed their own inclinations and were prosperous in their 
affairs, and yet gave no heed to the gods of Hawaii, had no 
apprehensions of their anger or influence, and despised alike their 
power and their worship. This was an argument that a savage 
could understand; it came down to his senses, feelings, interests, 
and it had its effect. It worked its way insensibly, and when 
the young prince Rihoriho came to the throne, he was prepared 
to act from the convictions it had produced. That the stubborn 
nature of ‘Tamehameha should have resisted its appeals is 
natural enough ; his was not a mind to be moved by accidents, 
or from which strong impressions were easily to be eradicated ; 
from his infancy he had reverenced the religion of his country ; 
to his god Tairi he ascribed his successes; he had reigned 
forty years protected by the gods of his native island, and it 
was not for him to desert the religion of his fathers, or believe 
that a better existed in the world. ‘The young king’s principal 
advisers, however, were on his side. pe his prime 
minister, and the most remarkable man probably, after 'Tameha- 
meha, whom the Sandwich Islands have produced, was forward 
in promoting the measure. He acted as general of the king’s 
forces in quelling the rebellion. And we have seen that the 
king’s mother, also an important personage, readily consented, 
on the ground that the gods were cruel, and ‘had done no 
good.’ ‘Thus was the revolution accomplished, and idolatry 


‘abolished by the government. It is supposed, moreover, that 


the chiefs were influenced by the intelligence repeatedly re- 
ceived, respecting the changes introduced by Pomare, king of 
the Society Islands, in consequence of the long residence of the 
English Missionaries in his dominions. 

But without looking farther for causes, it is enough to know, 
that such was the extraordinary state of things, when the Mis- 
sionaries from the United States arrived at Hawaii. However it 
was brought about, the event was auspicious for them, and the 
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hand of Providence seems to have prepared the field for their 
labors. When they applied for permission to settle on the 
different islands, as religious teachers, some of the chiefs were 
opposed to the plan, but it met with the full approbation of 
Karaimoku, and the king’s mother. ‘The king finally said, 
‘Let them remain a year, and we shall know what to do.’ 
The year passed away, the Missionaries gained in favor, and 
from that time to this they have been pursuing their labors with 
zeal and fortitude, and with a success adequate, we believe, to 
their most sanguine expectations. 

It was deemed a fortunate circumstance, that the Rev. William 
Ellis, an English Missionary, who had resided six years at the 
Society Islands, joined our Missionaries in the beginning of the 
year 1822. ‘This gentleman had made himself master of the 
‘Tahitian dialect, which so closely resembles the Hawaiian, that 
he was able to converse with the natives, and in a short time to 
speak to them in public. His services at that time were of 
great importance, in assisting the Missionaries in constructing a 
grammar of the language, and in preparing elementary books 
suited to the instruction of the natives. His experience, also, 
made him a most useful counsellor, and enabled him to apply 
the means of instruction and influence with more effect, than 
those who had but recently begun the work. The American 
Missionaries uniformly speak with marked respect and kindness 
of this gentleman; and those who knew him while in this coun- 
try during the past year, will respond a not less cordial testimony 
to his worth, his amiable character, and his sincere devotedness 
to the cause in which he was engaged.* 

As the Missionaries received an accession to their numbers 
from the United States, in April, 1823, it was thought expedient 
to extend the sphere of their operations. With this view a Deputa- 
tion was appointed to explore the island of Hawaii, to ascertain 
the best places for missionary stations. ‘The gentlemen appointed 


* An account of the doings of the Missionaries in the Sandwich 
Islands, may be found in the successive numbers of the Missionary 
Herald, beginning with the seventeenth yolume, and coming down to 
the present time. Other particulars are also contained in an interest- 
ing little tract, entitled a Memoir of Keopuolani, late Queen of the 
Sandwich Islands, written on the spot by one of the Missionaries. This 
queen exhibits a remarkable instance of the power of instruction on 
a strong mind, ey up to maturity in ignorance and superstition. 
She was the wife of Tamehameha, mother of Rihoriho, the late king, 
and also of Kauikeouli, the young heir apparent, now ten years old, 
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for this duty were William Ellis, Asa Thurston, Charles S. 
Stewart, Artemas Bishop, and Joseph Goodrich. ‘The little vol- 
ume before us is the result of their observations during the tour, 
drawn up by Mr Ellis from his own minutes, and such as were 
kept by his companions. ‘The journal is prefaced by a short, sum- 
mary Report of the Deputation, and in the Appendix are contain- 
ed several particulars illustrative of the journal, collected and 
arranged by the assistant secretary of the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions. In addition to the points bearing immediately on the main 
object of the travellers, they have succeeded in gathering many 
facts curious in themselves, and throwing light on the geography 
and natural history of the island, as well as on the customs, tradi- 
tions, agriculture, and modes of living of the inhabitants. 

The tour was begun at Kairua, a village on the western side 
of the island, and the residence of Kuakini, the principal chief 
of Hawaii. ‘They proceeded along the coast to the south, east, 
and north, till they had encompassed the island, having occupied 
in their ramblings a little more than two months. ‘They made 
frequent excursions inland, visited the principal villages, conversed 
with the people, preached to them on proper occasions, and col- 
lected such information, as in the most satisfactory manner to 
answer the ends of the mission. A guide was furnished them, 
called Makoa, a personage of a somewhat remarkable appear- 
ance and character, to judge from his picture, and the description 
of him in the book. But he was faithful to his duty, and the 
travellers were hospitably received and civilly treated wherever 
they went. 

Six days after the departure of the Deputation from Kairua, 
they came to Kearakékua bay, the scene of the fatal tragedy, 
which ended the life of the great English navigator. ‘The facts 
here reported add something to the former stock of knowledge, 
and comprise everything, probably, which can be gathered from 
the natives on the subject. 


‘ About sunset Mr Goodrich ascended a neighboring height, and 
visited the spot where the body of the unfortunate Captain Cook 
was cut to pieces, and the flesh, separated from the bones, was 
burnt. It is a small inclosure about fifteen feet square, surround- 
ed by a wall five feet high. Within is a kind of hearth about 
eighteen inches high, encircled by a row of rude stones. Here 
the fire was kindled on the above mentioned occasion. ‘The place 
is still strewed with charcoal.’ p. 33. 
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‘Some of us climbed the rocks, and visited the cave where the 
body of Captain Cook was deposited, on. being first taken from 
the beach. 

‘There are a number of persons at this and other places in the 
islands, who were either present themselves at the unhappy dis- 
pute, which in this village caused the death of the celebrated 
Captain Cook, or who, by their connexion with those who were, 
are intimately acquainted with the particulars of that melancholy 
event. With many oi them we have frequently conversed, and 
though their narratives differ in some smaller points, yet they all 
agree in the main facts published by Captain King, his successor. 

‘The foreigner, they say, was not to blame ; for, in the first in- 
stance, our people stole his boat, and he designed to take our 
king on board and detain him till it should be returned. Captain 
Cook and Teraiopu were walking together towards the shore, 
when our people thronged round the king, and objected to his 
going any farther. While he was hesitating, a man, running from 
the other side of the bay, entered the crowd almost breathless, and 
exclaimed, ‘It is war! ‘The foreigners have commenced hostili- 
ties, have fired on a canoe from one of their boats, and killed a 
chief.” This enraged some of our people, and alarmed the chiefs, 
as they feared he would kill the king. ‘The people armed them- 
selves with stones, clubs, and spears. Kanona entreated her hus- 
band not to go. All the chiefs did the same. The king sat 
down. The foreigner seemed agitated, and started for his boat. 
Then one of our men attacked him with a spear, but he turned, 
and, with his double barrelled gun, shot the man who struck him. 
Some of our people then threw stones at him, which being seen 
by his men, they fired on us. Captain Cook turned, and tried to 
stop his men from firmg, but he could not on account of the 
noise. He was turning again to speak to us, when he was stab- 
bed in his back with a pahoa. A spear was at that same instant 
driven through his body. He fell into the water and spake no 
more. After he was dead we all wailed. His bones were sepa- 
rated, and the flesh scraped off and burnt; as was the practice in 
regard to our own chiefs when they died. We thought he was 
our god Rono, worshipped him as such, and reverenced his bones. 

‘Several of the chiefs frequently express the sorrow they feel 
whenever they think of him, and the people, generally, speak of 
these facts with much apparent regret. Yet they free the king 
from all blame, as nothing was done by his orders. 

‘It has been supposed, that the circumstance of his bones being 
separated, and the flesh taken off, was evidence of the most savage 
and unrelenting barbarity ; but so far from this, it was the highest 
respeet they could show him, as will be seen more fully hereafter. 
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tions, agriculture, and modes of living of the inhabitants. 

The tour was begun at Kairua, a village on the western side 
of the island, and the residence of Kuakini, the principal chief 
of Hawaii. They proceeded along the coast to the south, east, 
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frequent excursions inland, visited the principal villages, conversed 
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called Makoa, a personage of a somewhat remarkable appear- 
ance and character, to judge from his picture, and the description 
of him in the book. But he was faithful to his duty, and the 
travellers were hospitably received and civilly treated wherever 
they went. 

Six days after the departure of the Deputation from Kairua, 
they came to Kearakékua bay, the scene of the fatal tragedy, 
which ended the life of the great English navigator. 'The facts 
here reported add something to the former stock of knowledge, 
and comprise everything, probably, which can be gathered from 
the natives on the subject. 


‘ About sunset Mr Goodrich ascended a neighboring height, and 
visited the spot where the body of the unfortunate Captain Cook 
was cut to pieces, and the flesh, separated from the bones, was 
burnt. It is a small inclosure about fifteen feet square, surround- 
ed by a wall five feet high. Within is a kind of hearth about 
eighteen inches high, encircled by a row of rude stones. Here 
the fire was kindled on the above mentioned occasion. The place 
is still strewed with charcoal.’ p. 33. 
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‘Some of us climbed the rocks, and visited the cave where the 
body of Captain Cook was deposited, on. being first taken from 
the beach. 

‘There are a number of persons at this and other places in the 
islands, who were either present themselves at the unhappy dis- 
pute, which in this village caused the death of the celebrated 
Captain Cook, or who, by their connexion with those who were, 
are intimately acquainted with the particulars of that melancholy 
event. With many oi them we have frequently conversed, and 
though their narratives differ in some smaller points, yet they all 
agree in the main facts published by Captain King, his successor. 

‘The foreigner, they say, was not to blame ; for, in the first in- 
stance, our people stole his boat, and he designed to take our 
king on board and detain him till it should be returned. Captain 
Cook and Teraiopu were walking together towards the shore, 
when our people thronged round the king, and objected to his 
going any farther. While he was hesitating, a man, running from 
the other side of the bay, entered the crowd almost breathless, and 
exclaimed, “It is war! ‘The foreigners have commenced hostili- 
ties, have fired on a canoe from one of their boats, and killed a 
chief.” This enraged some of our people, and alarmed the chiefs, 
as they feared he would kill the king. ‘The people armed them- 
selves with stones, clubs, and spears. Kanona entreated her hus- 
band not to go. All the chiefs did the same. The king sat 
down. The foreigner seemed agitated, and started for his boat. 
Then one of our men attacked him with a spear, but he turned, 
and, with his double barrelled gun, shot the man who struck him. 
Some of our people then threw stones at him, which being seen 
by his men, they fired on us. Captain Cook turned, and tried to 
stop his men from firing, but he could not on account of the 
noise. He was turning again to speak to us, when he was stab- 
bed in his back with a pahoa. A spear was at that same instant 
driven through his body. He fell into the water and spake no 
more. After he was dead we all wailed. His bones were sepa- 
rated, and the flesh scraped off and burnt; as was the practice in 
regard to our own chiefs when they died. We thought he was 
our god Rono, worshipped him as such, and reverenced his bones. 

‘Several of the chiefs frequently express the sorrow they feel 
whenever they think of him, and the people, generally, speak of 
these facts with much apparent regret. Yet they free the king 
from all blame, as nothing was done by his orders. 

‘It has been supposed, that the circumstance of his bones being 
separated, and the flesh taken off, was evidence of the most savage 
and unrelenting barbarity ; but so far from this, it was the highest 
respeet they could show him, as will be seen more fully hereafter. 
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We may also mention here, the ground on which Captain Cook 
received the worship of a god. Among the kings, who governed 
Hawaii, during what may, in its chronology, be called the fabu- 
lous age, was Rono, or Crono. On some accounts he became 
offended with his wife, and slew her. After this, he lamented so 
much, that he fell into a state of derangement, and in this state 
travelled through all the islands, boxing with every one he met. 
He then set off in a canoe for a foreign country. After his de- 
parture, he was deified by his countrymen, and annual boxing and 
wrestling games were instituted in his honor. As soon as Captain 
Cook arrived, it was supposed and reported, that the god Rono, 
had returned. Hence, the people prostrated their deities before 
him, as he walked through the villages. But when, in the attack 
made upon him, they saw his blood running, and heard his groans, 
they said, ‘‘ No, this is not Rono.’’ Some, however, even after 
his death, supposed him to be Rono, and expected he would ap- 
pear again. After the departure of the vessels, some of his bones, 
his ribs, and breast bone, as part of Rono, were considered sacred, 
and deposited in a heiau, or temple, belonging to Rono, on the 
opposite side of the island, where religious homage was paid to 
them, and from which they were annually carried in procession 
to several other heiaus, or borne by the priests round the island 
to collect the offerings of the people to the god Rono. The 
bones were preserved in a small basket of wicker work, com- 
pletely covered over with red feathers. These last, in those days, 
were the most valuable articles the natives possessed, generally 
rendered sacred, and considered a necessary appendage to every 
idol, and almost to every object of religious homage, through the 
islands of the Pacific. ‘They were supposed to add much to the 
power and influence of the idol, or relic, to which they were 
attached. 

‘The missionaries in the Society Islands had, by means of some 
Sandwich Islanders, been many years acquainted with the cir- 
cumstance of some of Captain Cook’s bones being preserved in 
one of their temples, and receiving religious worship, and, ever 
since the arrival of Mr Ellis, in company with the Deputation, in 
1822, every endeavor has been made to learn, whether they were 
still in existence, and where they were kept. All those, of whom 
inquiry has been made, have uniformly asserted, that they were 
formerly kept by some of the friends of Rono, and worshipped, 
but have never given any satisfactory information, as to where 
they now are. Whenever we have asked the king, or Kevaheva, 
the chief priest, or any of the chiefs, they have either told us they 
were under the care of those, who had themselves told us they 
knew nothing about them, or that they were now lost. 
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‘ After the investigation, that has been made, we have no doubt, 
but that part of Captain Cook’s bones were preserved by the priests, 
and were considered sacred by the people, probably till the abolition 
of idolatry in 1819. At that period, most likely they were com- 
mitted to the secret care of some chief, or deposited by the priests, 
who had charge of them, in some cave unknown to all besides 
themselves. ‘The manner in which they were then disposed of, 
will probably remain a secret, except to the parties immediately 
concerned. The priests and chiefs always appear unwilling to 
enter into conversation on the subject, and seem to wish to avoid 
renewing the recollection of the unhappy circumstance.’ pp. 74-77. 


The travellers frequently met with the remains of ancient 
hevaus, or idol temples, some of which appeared in a condition 
nearly as perfect as when used, and they were all regarded by 
the natives with a kind of awe, although the sacrifices and wor- 
ship had ceased. The following description will give an idea of 
the form of these structures, although some of them are of greater 
dimensions. This hevau is called Bukohola. 


‘ It stands on an eminence in the southern part of the district, 
was built by Tamehameha, about thirty years ago, when he was 
engaged in conquering Hawaii and the rest of the Sandwich 
Islands. He had subdued Maui, Ranai, and Morokai, and was 
preparing from the latter to invade Oahu, but in consequence of 
a rebellion in the south and east parts of Hawaii, was obliged to 
return thither. When he had overcome those who had rebelled, 
he finished the heiau, dedicated it to his god of war, and then 
proceeded tothe conquest of Oahu. Its shape is an irregular par- 
allelogram, two hundred and twentyfour feet long and one hundred 
wide. The walls, though built of loose stones, were solid and com- 
pact. On the side next the mountains, they were twenty feet high, 
and six broad on the top, but nearly double that breadth at the bot- 
tom. The walls next the sea were not more than seven or eight feet 
high, and proportionably wide. ‘The upper terrace within the area 
was spacious, and much better finished than the lower ones. It 
was paved with various kinds of flat, smooth stones, brought from 
a considerable distance. At the south end was a kind of inner 
court, where the principal idol used to be kept, surrounded by a 
number of images of inferior deities. In the centre of this inner 
court was the place where the anu was erected, which was a lofty 
frame of wicker work, in shape something like an obelisk, within 
which the priest stood as the organ of communication from the 
god, whenever the king came to inquire his will in any matter of 
importance. On the outside, just at the entrance of it, was the 
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place of the rere, (altar,) on which human and other sacrifices 
were offered. The remains of one of the pillars that supported 
it, were pointed out by the natives, and the pavement around was 
strewed with bones of men and animals, the mouldering relics of 
those numerous offerings once presented there. About the cen- 
tre of the terrace was the spot where the king’s sacred house 
stood, in which he resided during the season of. strict tabu, and 
at the north end, the place which the priests’ houses occupied, 
who, with the exception of the king, were the only persons per- 
mitted to dwell within the sacred enclosure. Holes were seen on 
the walls, all around this, a as well as the lower terraces, where 
wooden idols of varied size and form formerly stood, casting their 
hideous stare in every direction. airi, or Kukairimoku, the 
favorite war god of T’amehameha, was the principal idol. ‘To him 
the heiau was dedicated, and for his occasional residence it was 
built. On the day in which he was brought within its precincts, 
vast offerings of fruit, hogs,. and dogs, were presented, and no less 
than eleven human victims immolated on its altars. And although 
the huge pile resembles a dismantled fortress, whose frown no 
longer strikes terror through the surrounding country, yet it is 
impossible to walk over such a golgotha, or contemplate a spot 
which must often have resembled a pandemonium, more than any 
thing on earth, without a strong feeling of horror at the recollec- 
tion of the bloody and infernal rites frequently practised within 
its walls. pp. 51—53. 


Among the most extraordinary phenomena on the island of 
Hawaii, is the great crater of Kirauea, situate about twenty 
miles from the seashore in the interior. It is thus described in 
the journal. 


‘ Immediately before us yawned an immense gulf, in the form 
of a crescent, upwards of two miles in length, about a mile across, 
and apparently eight hundred feet deep. The bottom was filled 
with Java, and the south west and northern parts of it were one 
vast flood of liquid fire, in a state of terrific ebulition, rolling to 
and fro its “ fiery surge” and flaming billows. Fiftyone craters, 
of varied form and size, rose, like so many conical islands, from 
the surface of the burning lake. 'T'wentytwo constantly emitted 
columns of grey smoke, or pyramids of brilliant flame, and many 
of them, at the same time, vomited from their ignited mouths 
streams of florid java, which rolled in blazing torrents, down 
their black indented sides, into the boiling mass below. 

‘ The sides of the gulf before us, were perpendicular, for about 
four hundred feet; when there was a wide, horizontal ledge of 
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solid black lava, of irregular breadth, but extending completely 
round. Beneath this black ledge, the sides sloped towards the 
centre, which was, as nearly as we could judge, three hundred or 
four hundred feet lower. It was evident, that the crater had been 
recently filled with liquid lava up to this black ledge, and had, by 
some subterranean canal, emptied itself into the sea, or inundated 
the low land on the shore. The grey, and, in some places ap- 
parently calcined, sides of the great crater before us ; the fissures, 
which intersected the surface of the plain, on which we were 
standing, the long banks of sulphur, on the opposite side; the 
numerous columns of vapor and smoke, that rose at the north 
and south end of the plain, together with the ridge of steep rocks, 
by which it was surrounded, rising probably, in some places, four 
hundred feet in perpendicular height, presented an immense vol- 
canic panorama, the effect of which was greatly augmented by 
the constant roaring of the vast furnaces below.’ pp. 130—131. 

‘Between nine and ten, the dark clouds and heavy fog, that, 
since the setting of the sun, had hung over the volcano, gradually 
cleared away, and the fires of Kirauea, darting their fierce light 
athwart the midnight gloom, unfolded a sight terrible and sublime 
beyond all we had yet seen. 

‘' The agitated mass of liquid lava, like a flood of melted metal, 
raged with tumultuous whirl. The lively flame that danced over 
its undulating surface, tinged with sulphureous blue, or glowing 
with mineral red, cast a broad glare of dazzling light on the in- 
dented sides of the insulated craters, whose bellowing mouths, 
amidst rising flames, and eddying streams of fire, shot up, at fre- - 
quent intervals, with loud detonations, spherical masses of fusing 
lava, or bright ignited stones. 

‘ The dark, bold outline of the perpendicular and jutting rocks 
around, formed a striking contrast with the luminous lake below, 
whose vivid rays, thrown on the rugged promontories, and reflect- 
ed by the overhanging clouds, combined to complete the awful 
grandeur of the imposing scene.’ p. 136. 


It is a striking feature of this volcano, that it does not spring 
out of a mountain, or hill, as is the case we believe in all other 
parts of the world, but is seated in a comparatively plain coun- 
try, or rather at the base of the stupendous mountain Mouna 
Roa. It never overflows its margin, like other volcanoes, but 
the lava seeks a subterraneous passage, bursting out occasionally 
at a distance from the crater, and finding its way to the lower 
country, and even to the sea. The dimensions of this enormous 
gulf have been more accurately ascertained by Mr Goodrich and 
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Mr Chamberlain, who have made a recent visit to it. By actual 
measurement they found the upper edge of the crater to be seven 
and a half miles in circumference ; and at the depth of five 
hundred feet, they satisfied themselves that its circumference was 
at least five and a half miles. They judged the depth to be one 
thousand feet. 

Another crater of less size, not far distant from the great one, 
was seen by the Denutation, and with their glasses they could 
perceive several extinguished craters on the sides of Mouna 
Roa. The whole region is volcanic, and the lava in numerous 
places exhibits itself in most fantastic shapes, rising into cliffs, 
forming caverns, and presenting a precipitous, rugged, and va- 
riegated surface all along the coast. No primitive formations 
seem yet to have been found on this island, nor any one of the 
group, and it is more than probable that all these islands have 
in former ages been raised from the sea by internal convulsions 
of nature, and that the great mountains have been gradually 
formed by the accumulated products of volcanic eruptions, 
which have now ceased to exist, except in the craters above 
described, which serve as vents to the yet active, but subsiding 
furnace beneath. The natives speak of earthquakes, and relate 
fearful traditions of the vengeance of the gods thus exercised. 
The soil consists of decomposed lava. The height of Mouna 
Roa has never been accurately measured, but variously estimat- 
ed from sixteen to eighteen thousand feet, being thus one or two 
thousand feet higher than Mont Blanc, and five or six thousand 
higher than the Peak of ‘Teneriffe. Mouna Kea, another moun- 
tain in the north east part of the island, is nearly as high as 
Mouna Roa. 

It is not surprising, that such an exhibition of unknown power, 
as the voleano of Kerauea, should fill the natives with dread, 
and minister food to their superstitions. Pele is the all powerful 
goddess of voleanoes, and nothing can exceed the terror with 
which this imaginary being inspires the minds of the inhabitants. 
It is a rare thing, indeed, for them to visit the great crater, and 
the Missionaries were admonished on all hands to beware of so 
dangerous an experiment, as that of approachifig this dwelling- 
place of Pele, and her ministering deities, and thus foolishly 
hazarding their lives to gratify an unhallowed curiosity. ‘Their 
guide Makoa, who was. sufficiently philosophical and resolute on 
most occasions, lost all his fortitude here, and utterly refused to 
accompany them on so perilous an adventure. And even the 
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natives, whom they persuaded to go with them, were in perpetual 
alarm, lest Pele should come forth in her anger and consume 
them. On the borders of the crater they passed the night re- 
counting her wonderful achievements, and those of her attendant 
deities. ‘The conical craters,’ they said, ‘were their houses, 
where they frequently amused themselves by playing at konane ; 
the roaring of the furnaces, and the crackling of the flames, were 
the kant of their hura, the music of their dance ; and the red 
flaming surge was the surf wherein they played, sportively 
swimming on the rolling wave.’ They repeated with minuteness 
of detail, and consistency of parts, several traditions of the 
prowess and marvellous doings of Pele; and although no one 
affirmed that he saw the goddess in her volcanic abode, yet no 
one doubted she was there, armed with all the attributes, with 
which their imaginations had invested her. 

To show the power of this superstition over the minds of the 
people, we quote the following account of a singular interview 
between the travellers and Oani, a priestess of Pele. Mr Ellis 
had been preaching to a congregation assembled for the purpose, 
and when he had closed and was about departing, 


‘ An old woman, who, during the discourse, sat near the speak- 
er, and had listened very attentively, all at once exclaimed, 
‘‘ Powerful are the gods of Hawaii, and great is Pele, the goddess 
of Hawaii; she shall save Maaro,” (the sick chief who was pre- 
sent.) Another began to cantilate a song in praise of Pele, to 
which the people generally listened, though some began to laugh. 
We supposed they were intoxicated, and therefore took no notice 
of them. But on our leaving the house, some of our people told 
us they were not onai ka ruma, (drunk with the rum,) but mspired 
by the akua, ess of the volcano; or that one of them was 
Pele herself in form of one of her priestesses. On hearing 
this, Mr Ellis turned back into the house, and when the song was 
ended, immediately entered into conversation with the principal 
one, by asking her, if she had attended to the discourse, that had 
been delivered there. She answered that she had listened, and 
understood it. Mr Ellis then asked, if she thought Jehovah was 
good, and thege happy, who made him their God. She answered, 
‘* He is your good God, (or best God,) and it is right that you should 
worship him ; but Pele is my god, and the great god of Hawaii. 
Kirauea is the place of her abode. Ohiaotelani, (the northern 
peak of the volcano,) is one corner of her house. From the land 
beyond the sky, in former times, she came.” She then went on 
with a song which she had thus began, giving a long account of 
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the deeds and honors of Pele. This she pronounced in such a 
rapid and vociferous manner, accompanied by such violent ges- 
tures, that only here and there a word could be understood. In- 
deed, towards the close, she seemed to lose all command of herself. 
When she had finished, Mr Ellis told her she was mistaken in sup- 
posing any supernatural being resided in the volcano; that Pele 
was a creature of their own invention, and existed only in the im- 
aginations of her kahu, or devotees ; adding, that volcanoes, and 
all their.accompanying phenomena, were under the powerful con- 
trol of Jehovah, who, though uncreated himself, was the Creator 
and supporter of heaven and earth, and every thing she beheld. 
She replied, that it was not so. She did not dispute that Jehovah 
was a God, but that he was not the only God. Pele was a god, and 
dwelt in her, and through her would heal the sick chief then pre- 
sent. She wished him restored, and therefore came to visit him.’ 
pp. 176, 177. 


‘ Assuming a haughty air, she said, ‘“‘ [ am Pele, [ shall never 
die. And those who follow me, when they die, if part of their 
bones be taken to Kirauea, will live with me in the bright fires 
there.” Mr Ellis said, ‘“* Are you Pele?” She replied, ** Yes;” 
and was proceeding to state her powers &c. when Makoa, who 
had till now stood silent, interrupted her, and said, ‘It is true, 
you are Pele, or some of Pele’s party. And it is you that have 
destroyed the king’s land, devoured his people, and spoiled the 
fishing grounds. Ever since you came to the island, you have been 
busied in mischief. You spoiled the greater part of the island, 
shook it to pieces, or cursed it with barrenness by inundating it 
with lava. You never did it any good. And if I were the king, 
I would either throw you all into the sea, or banish you from the 
islands. Hawaii would be quiet, if you were aw@y.” 

‘This was rather unexpected, and seemed to surprise several 
of the company. However, the pretended Pele said, ‘* Formerly 
we did overflow some of the land; but it was only the land of 
those who were rebels, or were very wicked people. Now we 
abide quietly in Kirauea.” She then added, “ It cannot be said, 
that in these days we destroy the king’s people.” She then men- 
tioned the names of several chiefs, and asked, ‘‘ Who destroyed 
these? Not Pele, but the rum of the foreigners, whose God you 
are so fond of. Their diseases and their rum have destroyed 
more of the king’s men, than all the volcanoes on the island.” 
Mr Ellis told her he was very sorry that their intercourse with 
foreigners should have introduced among them diseases, to which 
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they were strangers before, and that he hoped they would also 
receive the advantages of Christian instruction and civilization, 
which the benevolent in those countries, by which they had been 
injured, were now so anxious to impart.’ pp. 178, 179. 


One more extract shall suffice. It exhibits strong traits of 
character, and presents a strange contrast to others already 
alluded to, which might be dwelt upon much more at large. 
The scene here described would be creditable to the human 
heart in any state of society ; it is the voice of nature calling up 
her better feelings, and breathing soft tones, that have power to 
melt the hardened soul even of a savage. Nature is everywhere 
true to herself, and her original impulses; the only mystery is, 
that, with such unchanging firmness in some of her characteris- 
tics, she should in others be so willing a slave to habit and the 
force of circumstances. 


‘We approached Kaimu. This was the birthplace of Mauae, 
and the residence of most of his relations. He was a young man 
belonging to the governor, who had been sent with the canoe, 
and since leaving Honuapo, had acted as our guide. He walked 
before us as we entered the village. ‘The old people from the 
houses welcomed him as he passed along, and numbers of the 
young men and women came out to meet him, saluted him by 
touching noses, and wept for joy at his arrival. Some took off 
his hat, and crowned him with a garland of flowers; others hung 
round his neck wreaths of a sweet scented plant, resembling ivy, 
or necklaces composed of the nut of the fragrant pandanus. 
When we reached the house where his sister lived, she ran to 
meet him, threw her arms around his neck, and having affection- 
ately embraced him, walked hand in hand with him through the 
village. Multitudes of young people and children followed, chant- 
ing his name, the names of his parents, the place and circum- 
stances of his birth, and the most remarkable events in the 
history of his family, in a lively song, which he afterwards in- 
formed us, was composed at his birth. 

‘’Thus we passed along till we reached his father’s house, 
where a general effusion of affection and joy presented itself, 
which it was impossible to witness without delight. A number 
of children, who ran on before, had announced his approach. 
(lis father, followed by his brothers and several other relations, 
came out and met him, and under the shade of a wide spreading 
kou tree, fell on his neck and wept aloud for some minutes, after 
which they took him by the hand, and led him through a neat 
little garden into the house. He seated himself on a mat on the 
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floor, while his brothers and sisters gathered round him. Some 
unloosed his sandals and rubbed his limbs; others clasped his 
hand, frequently saluting it by touching it with their noses; others 
brought him a calabash of water, or a lighted tobacco pipe. One 
of his sisters, in particular, seemed considerably affected. She 
clasped his hand, and sat for some time weeping by his side. 
At this we should have been surprised, had we not known it to 
be the usual manner among the South Sea islanders of expressing 
unusual joy or grief. In the present instance, it was the unre- 
strained expression of the feelings of nature. Indeed every one 
seemed at a loss how to manifest the sincere pleasure, which his 
unexpected arrival after several years absence had produced. On 
first reaching the house, we had thrown ourselves down on a mat, 
and remained silent spectators, not however without being con- 
siderably affected by the interesting scene.’ pp. 155, 156. 


Having accomplished the objects of their tour, the members 
of the deputation returned to their several posts. ‘They re- 
commended eight stations on the island of Hawaii, as suitable 
for the residence of Missionaries. ‘Three of these have since 
been occupied, namely, Kairua, Kearakekua, Waiakea, the 
last of which is on the north eastern part of the island, and has 
a good harbor. Kuakini, the governor of Hawaii, known more 
commonly by the name of John Adams, is friendly to the Mis- 
sionaries, has built a house for public worship at his capital, 
Kairua, and encourages their schools. Indeed, no opposition 
seems now to exist, on the part of the leading chiefs of the 
islands, and the ultimate and entire success of the Missionaries 
is not to be doubted. 

A great obstacle to their first efforts, ignorance of the lan- 
guage, is conquered. ‘They can now converse with the natives 
in their own tongue; they have formed the Hawaiian dialect 
into a written language ; books are published suited to the pri- 
mary instruction of the people, many of whom have learnt not 
only to read printed books, but to hold correspondence with 
each other and with the Missionaries in writing. ‘This result 
alone, if nothing more had been done, would be an incalculable 
benefit to the Sandwich Islands, and a most important step 
towards the ultimate civilization of the inhabitants. But to this 
is to be added the moral and religious effects of the direct la- 
bors, and the example of the Missionaries. 

In settling the orthography of the Hawaiian dialect, the alpha- 
bet was adopted, which had been recommended by Mr Picker- 
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ing, in regard to the Indian languages of this country.* It 
answered the end proposed, and when applied to the Hawaiian, 
it was found to correspond very nearly with the system before 
pursued, in the dialects of the Society Islands, and New Zealand. 
We may here take occasion to remark, that five principal dia- 
lects of the Polynesian tongue have been discovered, namely, 
the Hawaiian; the Tahitian, which prevails at the Society 
Islands ; the Marquesan ; that of New Zealand ;, and the Tonga- 
tabuan, or that of the Friendly Islands. This is stated in the 
preface to the Tahitian Grammar, published at Tahiti in 1823, 
and drawn up by persons, some of whom have been more than 
twenty years engaged in the missionary service in the islands of 
the South Sea. It is supposed, that all the dialects of the 
smaller islands are closely allied to one or another of these. 

The demonstration is complete, that these five dialects are radi- 
cally the same language, and hence the importance of adopting 
at the outset a uniform system of orthography. With such a 
system, the inhabitants of the different islands, although living 
several thousand miles asunder, will be able to read, almost 
without the labor of study, the books written in all the dialects. 

The importance of constructing a written language on such 
principles, as will render it intelligible to all the Polynesians, will 
be forcibly felt, if we look forward to the time, for such a time 
will come, when the joyful sun of civilization and Christianity 

shall shine on these wide spread regions ; when culture shall 
have matured the mind and made it an intelligent, acting prin- 

ciple; when men shall inquire, reason, judge, and books be 

written on art, science, morals, religion, government; when edu- 
cation shall wake the soul to a new life of energy and thought ; 
and when fancy shall weave her magic woof of taste and poetry, 

and scatter her soft influences in the circles of social life. Let 

this period arrive, for, we repeat, it will arrive, and the advan- 

tages of a written language, constructed after a uniform system 

of orthography, will be incalculable, not only in affording facili- 

ties for reading, but in preserving the dialects from a wider 

separation. 

Seventeen letters of the English alphabet serve to express 
all the sounds of the Hawaiian tongue, and these are the five 


_* See Mr Pickering’s Essay on a Uniform Orthography for the In- 
dian Languages of North America, published in the Memoirs of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences. 
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vowels, a, €, i, 0, u, and the twelve consonants, 5, d, h, k, l, m, 


n, p, r,t, v,w. The missionaries add, moreover, that five of 


these might very well be dispensed with, namely, 4, d, r, t, v. 
The sounds of these letters are sometimes heard, but yet so 
indistinctly, that they may be supplied by others, that is, p may 
be used for 6, / for d and r, & for t, and w for v.* From these 
facts is seen what exceeding simplicity prevails in the sounds 
of the language. ‘To exemplify this statement, in regard to the 
use of one letter for another, it is mentioned, that when the 
name of the late king was first printed, it was shown to him in 
two forms of orthography, expressing the two modes in which it 
was pronounced, that 1s, Rihortho and Lnholiho. When desired 
to determine, which should be the uniform mode, he decided on 
the former. ‘The language abounds so much in vowels and 
liquids, and one sound slides so imperceptibly into another, that 
it is often difficult to mark the precise shade of difference. In 
the name of the king, for instance, it would frequently not be 
easy to tell whether it was pronounced after the first or second 
mode of spelling. It may be remarked, however, that this in- 
distinctness will gradually disappear, as a written language be- 
comes known, for as each letter has a definite sound, the ear 
will become accustomed to it, and the organs of speech familiar- 
ized to its use. 

It is remarkable, that in the Tahitian and Hawaiian languages, 
every syllable, and consequently every word, ends with a vowel. 
Whether the same rule is applicable in so great a latitude to 
the other Polynesian dialects, has not been fully ascertained. 
No Tahitian can pronounce a word accurately, which ends in a 
consonant; his voice slides irresistibly into a vowel sound. ‘Thus 
the names of the Missionaries, Nott and Ellis, were pronounced 
Notti and Eliki, the & in the latter being substituted for s, which 
the natives cannot sound. Hence, as syllables often begin and 
always end with a vowel, it is obvious that there must be a 
perpetual concurrence of vowel sounds, which renders the pro- 
nunciation of words hard to be acquired, although each sound 
is extremely simple in itself. ‘The difficulty consists in making 
new combinations of sounds already familiar ; which is much 
less, after all, than that of first moulding the organs to new 
sounds, and then to strange combinations, as must be the case 
with every Polynesian, who attempts to learn English. 


* See Missionary Herald, vol, xix, p. 42. 
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But we have no space here, to enter into an investigation of 
the grammatical or philosophical principles of these dialects, 
even if we were adequate to such a task. From a superficial 
examination, however, it may safely be affirmed, that, compared 
with other languages, whether ancient or modern, the Polynesian 
exhibits features novel, curious, and peculiar, distinguishing it 
by strong marks of difference from every other known tongue. 
It is not likely, that any other unwritten language exists, which 
is so widely diffused ; and certainly none, spoken by so many 
distinct tribes of men, and at the same time with so little varia- 
tion of dialect. The subject is yet in the dark. When its 
intricacies shall be fully developed, the result will possibly lead 
to a discovery of the origin of the Polynesian race, and its 
affinity with the other branches of the human family ; and, still 
further, to the solution of the long agitated problem, the first 
peopling of the American continent. 

As an illustration of the general principles of orthography, 
which have been introduced, and as an example of the striking 
resemblance of the different dialects, we quote the following 
translations. ‘They embrace three of the primary dialects, of 
which grammars have been formed, namely, the enctin, the 
Tahitian, and thatof New Zealand. The first extract is from the 
Appendix to the volume we have been reviewing ; and the Hymn 
that follows is taken from a little collection, published three 
years ago at Oahu, one of the Sandwich Islands. It is a metri- 
cal paraphrase, as we understand it, of the closing verses of the 
one hundred and eighteenth Psalm, from the twentyfourth verse 
to the end. 


Hawauan DIALeEcT. 


Aniani mai ka makani oluolu. The breeze blows comfortably. 

I ke arooke Akua. The presence of God. 

Ehele au e ike ia oukou. I will come to see you. 

Aore nana ia kopalapala eke’ril. Your letter has not been seen by 
the king. 

Make make maua i ka palapala. We love the book, or instruction. 

Thoi mai au i ka olelo a ko arii. I have returned an account of the 


king’s word. 
He aroha au ia oe i kou keiki i I sympathize with you on account 


make ai of your son’s death. 

Epale ae i ke Akua i ke arii. Pray to God for the king. 

Aore oukou ehele mai i’aui ora Ye will not come to me that ye 
oukou. may be saved. 

tho mai kela. He came down. 
VOL. XXII.—=No. 51. 46 
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Makou iho olelo maitai a Jeho- 
va. 
Uu ike au a pau roa i ko palapala. 
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We have recently heard the good 
word of Jehovah. 
I understood even all your letter. 


Hymn. 


Ua hiti mai ka la maitai, 
Ua hele hou mai kakou nei, 
Hoorea ke Arii o ke ao, 
Ke Akua nui o kakou. 


No ke Akua keia la, 

I tabu roa no Kela, 

Ko kakou hana waiho nae, 
Pela lenova ’papa mai, 


E oluolu pu kakou, 
Hauoli ko kakou naau, 
*Kona hoavi ana mai 
Na kakou nei ka Sabati. 


Himeni pono ’ku kakou, 
Pule me ko kakou naau; 
Hoolono ’Kona kanawai, 
Ke olelo a Iesu Kraist. 


TanitTiaAN DIALECT. 


‘The example here selected is from a translation of the Acts 
of the Apostles, printed at Tahaa, one of the Society Islands, 
in the year 1823. Itis part of the exordium to St Paul’s speech 
before Agrippa. Acts xxvi. 6, 7, 8, 9. 


E teie nei no te tiaturi i ta te 
Atua i parau mai i to tatou hui 
tubuna ra, i tia’) au nei ma te 
haavahia mai. 

Ta to matou ia mau obu tino 
ahuru mapiti i hinaaro ia noaa, 1 
haamori noa’i ite Atua i te rui e 
te ao: no taua tiaturi ra, e te ariie 
Ageripa, i parihia mai ai au e te 
ati Iuda nei. 

Yaha i manao ai outou e, e mea 
tia ore ia faaroo e, e faatia faahou 
te Atua i tei pohe ? 

E manao mau hoi to’u i roto 
ia’uiho? mutaatho ra, e ia rahi to’u 
patoi adu i te ioa o Tesu o Naza- 
reta rae tia’l. 





And now I stand and am judged 
for the hope of the promise made 
of God unto our fathers ; 


Unto which promise our twelve 
tribes, instantly serving God da 
and night, hope to come: for whieh 
hope’s sake, king Agrippa, I am 
accused of the Jews. 


Why should it be thought a 
thing incredible with you that God 
should raise the dead ? 

I verily thought with myself, 
that I ought to do many things 
contrary to the name of Jesus of 
Nazareth. 
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New Zeavanp DIALECT. 


This extract is part of a prayer, as contained in Lee’s Gram- 
mar of: the New Zealand Language. 


E Jihéva! e Atia nai koe. Nau 
te mahinga katéa tanga ki dinga 
ki te rangi ki raro ki te wenta. 


Pai rawa tou e anga ki te tan- 
gata. Nau ra 6ki te tangata ; 
tona aha 6ki, me téna waidda 6ki. 

E e ara ra 6ki tatu; waka ma- 
tara mai koe ta tatu nei e ara! 
Ko Jizus Kraist ra 6ki te matara 
tanga. I te dtu ra 6ki ia mo tatu. 
J madingi ai ia tona této e wakara 
ra 6ki ki te Atda, e méa waka 
’roha ki a tatu. 

Ka waka pai atu tatu ki 4 koe; 
ka anga atu. To tatu Atda ra oki 
koe; é ara te Atia atu mo tatu. 


O Jehovah! thou art a great 
God. Thou hast made all things 
in heaven above and in the earth 
beneath. 

Good indeed is thy work as to 
man. Man sprung from thee ; 
from thee are his soul and spirit. 

We are sinners; do thou put 
away our sins! Jesus Christ is 
our Surety. He became a ransom 
for us. He spilt his blood as a 
satisfaction to God, and out of love 
to us. 


We praise thee; we cleave to 
thee. ‘Thou art our God; we will 
have no other God. Thou didst 


Nau ra 6kiiténo mai ai tau Ta- send thy Son into the world to 
maiti kite A’o nei ki a 6raaitatu. save us. 


Upon a first examination of the above examples, it would 
seem that, in the New Zealand dialect, there is an exception to 
the general rule, which makes every syllable end with a vowel. 
We have, for instance, tangata, ‘man,’ and madingi, the syllabic 
division of which words appears to take place between conso- 
nants. Gut this may be in appearance only. The letters ng, 
coming before a vowel, prevail in large classes of New Zealand 
words, where they probably express nothing more than a simple 
sound partaking of the two letters, and not to be conveyed by 
any single character inthe English alphabet. ‘The above words 
may then be divided ta-gna-ta, ma-di-gni ; and the same also of 
ngo-ngi, * pure water,’ ngu-ngu, ‘ stooping,’ and numerous others. 
Vga is used to denote the plural of nouns ; as, matua, ‘a parent,’ 
nga matua, * parents.’ We have seen no instance of this combi- 
nation of letters in the Tahitian or Hawaiian dialects, but it 
exists in the Tongatabuan, as the word itself indicates.* 


* The Polynesian words are commonly short, seldom extending to 
more than three syllables. Nor does the tendency to verbal combina- 
tions prevail, which our philologists have discovered in the languages 
of the North American Indians. An exception must be made, how- 
ever, as to the names of some of the gods, which partake strongly of the 
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The Missionaries are now engaged in translating the New 
Testament into Hawaiian, but they complain of the difficulty of 
the task by reason of the multitude of words in the Greek, for 
which there are no corresponding terms in Hawaiian, and repre- 
senting things of which no native has any ideas. They instance 
faith, holiness, throne, dominion, angel, demoniac, as words of 
this sort, and add, that ‘ the natives call an angel either an akua, 
a god, or a kanaka lele, flying man.’* One thing has struck us 
with a good deal of force, in looking over the translations that have 
come into our hands, which is, that the word God is rendered 
by atua, as it is pronounced in New Zealand and the Society 
Islands, or akua, as heard in the Hawaiian dialect. This will be 
seen in all the examples quoted above. Now this word is used, 
as far as we can learn, throughout Polynesia, to express imagin- 
ary heathen deities, without any definite application to deities of 
a particular character, dignity, or influence, but to every species 
of imaginary beings, whether good or bad, and much more com- 
monly the latter. Indeed, from such accounts as have come to 
us, the impression is strongly left on our minds, that the atuas 
are almost universally considered as ministers of evil, the objects 


character of Indian proper names. The following are appellations of 
deities. Hiatataaravamata, quick glancing eyed cloud holder ; Hiatawa- 
wahilani, heaven rending cloud holder; Kaneruruhonua, earth shaking 
Kane ; Makorewawahiwaa, fiery eyed canoe breaker. hese words will 
remind our readers of the long catalogues of Indian names, similarly 
compounded, which constitute the signatures to Indian treaties. For 
example, Ootaujeaugenh, broken axe ; Tioohquottakauna, woods on fire ; 
Soggooyawauthau, red jacket ; Kaujeagaonh, heap of dogs ; Hombaha- 
gren, fine day; Cageaga, dogs round the fire; 'Tekakisskee, taken oul 
of the water. 

But yet they do not reach to such a length as certain Indian words, 
which came under the notice of Cotton Mather, and which that author 
somewhat facetiously observes, ‘one would think had been growing 
ever since Babel unto the dimensions to which they are now extended.’ 
He adds, ‘ for instance, if my reader will count how many letters there 
are in this one word, .Vummatchekodtantamooonganunnonash, when he 
has done, I, for his reward, will tell him, it signifies no more in English, 
than our lusts ; and if I were to translate our loves, it must be nothing 
shorter than Voowomantammooonkanunonnash ; or, to give my reader 
a longer word than either of these, Kummogkodonattoottummooetiteaon- 
gannunnonash, is, in English, our question.’ Magnalia, Book m1. At 
this point the author abruptly leaves the subject, and the separating of 
these words into their component elements, must be the task of pro- 
founder philologists than ourselves. 


* Missionary Herald for September, 1825, p. 275. 
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of terror, whose agency is to be dreaded. We would ask, if it 
is not an essential mistake to represent the Supreme Being by 
a term conveying such ideas, and whether old impressions will 
not adhere so closely to the name, as to embarrass the natives 
exceedingly, in their attempts to gain a correct notion of the true 
God? To us this appears probable, and we see no good reason, 
why the words denoting the Supreme Being in the Bible should 
be rendered by the names of heathen deities, more than by words 
of any other import. Is it not better to employ a term, which 
has no prescriptive meaning to the natives, and to which is to be 
attached a set of new ideas? In this case you have only to 
sow the seed, but in the former, you must first submit to the in- 
finitely more laborious and troublesome task of clearing away 
the rubbish, and preparing the soil. Why should not the word 
Jehovah be used invariably, as it is in some instances, to signify 
the Supreme Being? Other words, such as God, Lord, when 
they do not mean the same as Jehovah, and also angel, spirit, 
may preserve their original Greek orthography, so far modified 
as to admit of an easy pronunciation by the natives. We venture 
these remarks with deference, but we deem the subject to be of no 
little importance, and one which demands the very serious atten- 
tion of the Missionaries, in the first stages of their labors. The 
main thing is to find out the shortest and plainest road to truth, 
and to remove at the outset every stumblingblock, which may 
contribute to increase confusion and perpetuate error. ‘The great 
apostle to the Indians, Eliot, was in our opinion more judicious. 
In his translation the names of the Deity are preserved as in 
the English Bible. The prominent words in the title page of his 
Indian Bible are Up Biblum God, meaning, we suppose, the 
Book of God. Sometimes he uses the word Jehovah, where 
in the English it is Lord or God, but we have discovered no in- 
stance in which he employs the names of the heathen deities to 
denote the Supreme Being. 

It has been a theory, in which geographers and _philologists 
have universally concurred, that the Malayan and Polynesian 
languages were from the same stock, or rather that the latter 
was only a branch of the former. The investigations of the 
Missionaries have shown this theory to have no foundation in 
fact, and that few languages are more diverse in their radical 
principles. ‘The theory, that the Polynesians migrated from 
Asia, or the Asiatic islands, falls at the same time to the ground. 
Jt is quite as likely that the Asiatics are emigrants from Polyne- 
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The Missionaries are now engaged in translating the New 
Testament into Hawaiian, but they complain of the difficulty of 
the task by reason of the multitude of words in the Greek, for 
which there are no corresponding terms in Hawaiian, and repre- 
senting things of which no native has any ideas. They instance 
faith, holiness, throne, dominion, angel, demoniac, as words of 
this sort, and add, that ‘ the natives call an angel either an akua, 
a god, or a kanaka lele, flying man.’* One thing has struck us 
with a good deal of force, in looking over the translations that have 
come into our hands, which is, that the word God is rendered 
by atua, as it is pronounced in New Zealand and the Society 
Islands, or akua, as heard in the Hawaiian dialect. This will be 
seen in all the examples quoted above. Now this word is used, 
as far as we can learn, throughout Polynesia, to express imagin- 
ary heathen deities, without any definite application to deities of 
a particular character, dignity, or influence, but to every species 
of imaginary beings, whether good or bad, and much more com- 
monly the latter. Indeed, from such accounts as have come to 
us, the impression is strongly left on our minds, that the atuas 
are almost universally considered as ministers of evil, the objects 


character of Indian proper names. The following are appellations of 
deities. Hiatataaravamata, quick glancing eyed cloud holder ; Hiatawa- 
wahilani, heaven rending cloud holder; Kaneruruhonua, earth shaking 
Kane ; Makorewawahiwaa, fiery eyed canoe breaker. hese words will 
remind our readers of the long catalogues of Indian names, similarly 
compounded, which constitute the signatures to Indian treaties. For 
example, Ootaujeaugenh, broken axe ; Tioohquottakauna, woods on fire ; 
Soggooyawauthau, red jacket ; Kaujeagaonh, heap of dogs ; Hombaha- 
gren, fine day; Cageaga, dogs round the fire; Tekakisskee, taken out 
of the water. 

But yet they do not reach to such a length as certain Indian words, 
which came under the notice of Cotton Mather, and which that author 
somewhat facetiously observes, ‘one would think had been growing 
ever since Babel unto the dimensions to which they are now extended.’ 
He adds, ‘ for instance, if my reader will count how many letters there 
are in this one word, WVummatchekodtantamooonganunnonash, when he 
has done, I, for his reward, will tell him, it signifies no more in English, 
than our lusts ; and if I were to translate our loves, it must be nothing 
shorter than Voowomantammooonkanunonnash ; or, to give my reader 
a longer word than either of these, Kummogkodonattoottummooetiteaon- 
gannunnonash, is, in English, our question.’ Magnalia, Book 11. At 
this point the author abruptly leaves the subject, and the separating of 
these words into their component elements, must be the task of pro- 
founder philologists than ourselves. 


* Missionary Herald for September, 1825, p. 275. 
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of terror, whose agency is to be dreaded. We would ask, if it 
is not an essential mistake to represent the Supreme Being by 
a term conveying such ideas, and whether old impressions will 
not adhere so closely to the name, as to embarrass the natives 
exceedingly, in their attempts to gain a correct notion of the true 
God? ‘To us this appears probable, and we see no good reason, 
why the words denoting the Supreme Being in the Bible should 
be rendered by the names of heathen deities, more than by words 
of any other import. Is it not better to employ a term, which 
has no prescriptive meaning to the natives, and to which is to be 
attached a set of new ideas? In this case you have only to 
sow the seed, but in the former, you must first submit to the in- 
finitely more laborious and troublesome task of clearing away 
the rubbish, and preparing the soil. Why should not the word 
Jehovah be used invariably, as it is in some instances, to signify 
the Supreme Being ? Other words, such as God, Lord, when 
they do not mean the same as Jehovah, and also angel, spirit, 
may preserve their original Greek orthography, so far modified 
as to admit of an easy pronunciation by the natives. We venture 
these remarks with deference, but we deem the subject to be of no 
little importance, and one which demands the very serious atten- 
tion of the Missionaries, in the first stages of their labors. The 
main thing is to find out the shortest and plainest road to truth, 
and to remove at the outset every stumblingblock, which may 
contribute to increase confusion and perpetuate error. The great 
apostle to the Indians, Eliot, was in our opinion more judicious. 
In his translation the names of the Deity are preserved as in 
the English Bible. The prominent words in the title page of his 
Indian Bible are Up Biblum God, meaning, we suppose, the 
Book of God. Sometimes he uses the word Jehovah, where 
in the English it is Lord or God, but we have discovered no in- 
stance in which he employs the names of the heathen deities to 
denote the Supreme Being. 

It has been a theory, in which geographers and _philologists 
have universally concurred, that the Malayan and Polynesian 
languages were from the same stock, or rather that the latter 
was only a branch of the former. The investigations of the 
Missionaries have shown this theory to have no foundation in 
fact, and that few languages are more diverse in their radical 
principles. The theory, that the Polynesians migrated from 
Asia, or the Asiatic islands, falls at the same time to the ground. 
Jt is quite as likely that the Asiatics are emigrants from Polyne- 
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sia, and whoever pursues the subject, with the degree of knowl- 
edge that at present exists upon it, we apprehend will find himself 
in a circle. That our readers may form some comparison he- 
tween the Malayan and Polynesian, as they affect the eye and 
ear, we shall here quote in the Roman character a passage of 
Malayan poetry, as we find it in Marsden’s Grammar of the 
Malayan Language. 


Kuda putith etam kuku-nia ‘A white horse, whose hoofs are 
Akan kuda sultan iskander black, is a horse for Sultan Iskan- 
Adenda etam baniak chumbu-nia der; my love is dark, various are 
Tidak bulih kata iang benar. her blandishments ; but she is in- 
capable of speaking the truth.’ 
Burong putih terbang ka-jati ‘A white bird flies to the teak 
Lagi tutur-nia de makan sumut tree, chattering whilst it feeds on 
Biji mata jantong ati insects. Pupil of my eye, sub- 
Surga de-mana kita menurut. stance of my heart, to what heaven 


shall I follow thee.’ 


With what immediate success the Missionaries will meet, in 
communicating religious impressions, cannot be with certainty 
predicted. A few highly encouraging examples have already 
occurred, among which may be reckoned that of Keopuolani, 
the late queen. That all the notions of heathenism can be at 
once removed, and their place supplied by a pure christian faith, 
is too much to expect. ‘The generation now on the stage must 
ever be very dark minded christians at best ; yet the Hawaiians 
are a docile people, and they may doubtless be made to under- 
stand some of the doctrines, as well as the moral precepts and 
injunctions of the Scriptures. But the brightest harvest is in a 
future season, when the children of the schools shall go out mto 
society, with minds properly stored, and habits rightly trained. 
Much has been done in the Society Islands, during the thirty 
years since the Missionaries first visited them. Wars have 
ceased, the horrors of a shocking barbarism have vanished, mild 
governments are established, the arts of civilized life are eagerly 
cultivated, stated religious worship is kept up in many places, and, 
according to the best accounts, it is hardly too much to say, that 
this region, so lately sunk in the deepest gloom of a savage 
heathenism, is now a christian land. Schools are planted in 
the villages with native teachers, reading and writing are common 
attainments, and books are written, printed, circulated, and used. 
‘These are noble achievements, and they have been made, let it 
be understood, by the sole efforts of the Missionaries, whose sacri- 
fices and sufferings have been greater than can be well imagined, 
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but whose constancy has borne them through to the end. In 
their success they have a rich reward. 

We may safely expect as rapid and complete success, from 
the American Missionaries at the Sandwich Islands. ‘They re- 
ceive protection, and even encouragement from the chiefs ; 
about one thousand children attend their different schools; 
houses for public worship are erected, some of them at the ex- 
pense of the chiefs themselves, and a good degree of attention 
is paid to the religious services. It is impossible, that such a 
system of instruction should not work its way into the thoughts 
and habits of the people. The king, Rihoriho, who died in 
England, was friendly to the Missionaries, and bestowed his 
patronage, but his death has caused no perceptible change in 
their condition. Karaimoku, the present ruling chief, who, for 
his talents as a politician and statesman, is familiarly called Billy 
Pitt by foreigners, has from the beginning favored their ob- 
jects and is still their firm supporter. He had himself been 
their pupil in learning to read and write, and he speaks the 
English language ; as does also Kuakini, otherwise John Adams, 
governor of the island of Hawaii. This is a rare accomplish- 
ment, as few will apply themselves to the severe labor of learn- 
ing a new language, although they are eager to acquire the 
knowledge of reading and writing their own. 

Six years ago the language of these islands was a fleeting 
sound, existing only m the mouths of the natives; it is now a 
written, unchanging vehicle of thought, suited to communicate 
ideas to the people, which they had before no power of attain- 
ing. ‘The advantage of this single improvement in their condi- 
tion is not to be estimated. Vessels belonging to the natives, 
and manned wholly by them, ply regularly from one island 
to another, and it is rare that they do not convey letters. 
‘This writing is a wonderful thing,’ said a chief to Mr Ellis, 
when he had just finished reading a letter from his sister on 
another island ; ‘ formerly my sister would entrust her message 
to a third person ; before he reached me he would forget half 
that was told him, and divulge the other half; now she writes it 
on paper, and it is as if she whispered it in my ear.’ The bene- 
fits of commerce begin to be understood. Rihoriho sent a cargo 
of salt to Kamtschatka, which yielded a profitable return. 
Karaimoku afterwards fitted out a brig, belongmg to himself and 
the young princess, on a sealing voyage, which produced twelve 
thousand dollars. ‘l'amahameha once sent a cargo of sandal 
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wood to Canton on speculation, probably by the recommendation 
of foreigners, but the voyage proved unsuccessful, and he never 
renewed the enterprise. The state of things has since changed, 
and it will continue to change, and the work of civilization will 
go forward. The different branches of human improvement 
will act reciprocally upon each other, intelligence will spread 
and be an excitement and a guide to industry, and, in process 
of time, laws, morals, religion, and social order will be estab- 
lished, and the blessings of civilized life secured. 





Art. V.—A Treatise on Christian Doctrine, compiled from 
the Holy Scriptures alone. By Joun Miron. ‘Translated 
from the Original, by Cuartes R. Sumner, M. A. Libra- 
rian and Historiographer to his Majesty, and Prebendary of 
Canterbury. From the London edition. 2 vols. 8vo. Boston. 
Cummings, Hilliard, and Co. 1825. 


Ir is a general axiom in literary history, that a work is to be 
ascribed to the author whose name it bears, unless there are 
strong circumstances to excite suspicion of fraud. But this 
axiom is founded in the supposition, that the work gains some 
publicity during the author’s lifetime, or that it comes to light 
soon after his decease. In the present instance, therefore, a 
century and a half having expired since the death of the sup- 
posed author, it is not unreasonable to demand the proofs of the 
authenticity and genuineness of the work. Of these proofs we 
shall endeavor to give the substance, as we gather them from 
the translator’s ‘ preliminary observations.’ 

It appears from the statement of Mr Lemon, deputy keeper 
of the state papers of the king of England, that Milton retired 
from active, official employment as secretary for foreign lan- 
guages, about the middle of the year 1655 ; and it is mentioned 
by several of his biographers, that after he retired from public 
business, among other literary enterprises, he commenced the 
composition of a body of divinity, compiled from the Holy 
Scriptures. This, says Wood (Fast: Oxonienses), is, or was 
lately in the hands of Cyriack Skinner. ‘The same fact is men- 
tioned by several others, and fully established. It remains 
therefore to be shown, that the original of the present work is 
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the same treatise, which has been so often mentioned, and 
which, before its recent discovery, had generally been supposed 
to be lost. 

In the latter part of the year 1823, a Latin manuscript, bear- 
ing the title, Joannis Miltoni Angli de Doctrinéd Christiana, ex 
Sacris duntaxat Labris petita, Disquisitionum Libri Duo Posthu- 
mi, was discovered by Mr Lemon, while he was searching in 
the old state paper office, Whitehall. ‘It was found,’ says 
Mr Sumner, ‘in one of the presses, loosely wrapped in two or 
three sheets of printed paper, with a large number of original 
letters, informations, examinations, and other curious records 
relative to the Popish plots in 1677 and 1678, and to the Rye 
House plot in 1683. The same parcel likewise contained a 
complete and corrected copy of all the Latin letters to foreign 
princes and states, written by Milton, while he officiated as Latin 
Secretary ; and the whole was inclosed in an envelope super- 
scribed, To Mr Skinner, Merch‘.’ This Skinner was a favorite 
pupil, and afterwards a personal friend of Milton. 

In what way this manuscript was deposited in the state 
paper office cannot be determined with certainty, from the in- 
vestigations of the translator. It is a conjecture of Mr Lemon, 
that Cyriack Skinner, from his well known republican princi- 
ples, might have been suspected of partaking in some of the 
political conspiracies, which prevailed during the last ten years 
of the reign of Charles the Second, and that his papers were 
consequently seized. On this supposition, the manuscript of 
Milton, which had so long been supposed to be lost, would 
have come into possession of the principal secretary of state for 
the southern, or home department ; in which case, as the secre- 
taries of that period bequeathed their voluminous collections of 
manuscripts to his Majesty’s state paper office, it was there se- 
curely deposited. Without going further into detail, we shall 
leave the history of the manuscript with this general view, con- 
sidering it as a fact established beyond any reasonable doubt, 
that Milton was its author. 

{t is easy to account for his undertaking a treatise of this 
kind. His father intended that he should be educated for the 
church, and at an early period of life he gave full demonstra- 
tions of the interest he took in religion. But connected as were 
the affairs of church and state at that period, it was impossible 
that one who had any strong republican tendency, should bear 
any good will to episcopacy. In correspondence with his _poli- 
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tical principles, Milton imbibed, in common with the Puritans, 
such notions of discipline and church polity, as precluded one, 
distinguished like him by independence of character and think- 
ing, from swearing by any master. Or, as he himself expresses 
it, ‘Coming to some maturity of years, I had seen what tyranny 
pervaded the church, and that he who would take orders, must 
subscribe slave, and take an oath withal, which, unless he took 
with a conscience that could retch, he must either strain, per- 
force, or split his faith; I thought it better to prefer a blameless 
silence, before the office of speaking, bought and begun with 
servitude and forswearing.’ He was indeed no less remarkable 
for freedom of speech, than that of thought; and in his travels 
in Italy we are told, that he fearlessly vindicated his religious 
principles, at the very seat, and almost in the presence of the 
papal power. After his return from his travels, which were of 
short duration, he employed himself in teaching a few scholars. 
And this might have been the commencement of his ‘Treatise 
on Christian Doctrine ; for it was his custom to instruct his 
pupils every Sunday in religion, dictating a short system collected 
from writers then fashionable in the Dutch Universities. The 
principal authors whom he is said to have consulted, were Ames 
and Wollebius; and there are traces of both in the Treatise 
now published. 

The manuscript is not all in the same hand writing. Nearly 
half of the ‘Treatise is in a small and beautiful Italian hand, and 
though evidently transcribed with great care, is by no means free 
from mistakes ; for compared with the remaining part, the errors 
are as fourteen to one. Mr Lemon, whose knowledge of the hand- 
writings of the period when the manuscript was written, is said 
by Mr Sumner to be very extensive, pronounces the part that 
is so carefully transcribed to be in a female hand, and thinks it 
that of Mary, the younger daughter of Milton. The last and 
larger part is in a very different hand, supposed by Mr Lemon 
to be that of Philipps, nephew of Milton. ‘The numerous cor- 
rections and interlineations of this part are in two distinct hands, 
different from the body of the manuscript; but it is confidently 
believed, that most of them were written by the person who 
transcribed the first part of the Treatise. If Mr Lemon’s 
opinions concerning the handwriting in the manuscript be well 
founded, we have additional evidence of the authenticity of the 
work. 

We have compared Mr Sumner’s translation with the original 
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so far as to be satisfied of his fidelity, and as to its style we 
have no objection to make. The coincidences which he has 
industriously pointed out in the notes, between thoughts and 
expressions throughout this treatise, and those in the printed 
works of Milton, both in his poetical and prose writings, are 
frequently striking, and might have been mentioned among the 
strongest proofs of the authenticity of the Treatise. 

Milton’s introduction to his ‘Treatise, which begins with a salu- 
tation to all who profess the Christian faith throughout the earth, 
describes, we have no doubt honestly, the state of mind in which 
the work was composed. It breathes the same spirit of inde- 
pendence, which everywhere pervades his political and ecclesi- 
astical writings, while at the same time it is free from their 
polemical zeal and sarcasm. He acquainted himself with the 
prevailing systems of theology, and was dissatisfied with all; and 
while reading the bible in the original languages, it was his prac- 
tice to class under different heads, such passages of Scripture 
as he might afterwards have occasion to use. It seems that his 
original intention was to compile a manual for his own use, which 
he might always have at hand; and he speaks hypothetically of 
communicating the result of his labors to the Christian world. 
But in case he should publish his Treatise, he claims for it all 
the indulgence which is shown to scholastic systems of theology, 
since he everywhere takes the broad Protestant ground, assert- 
ing the sufficiency of the Scriptures, and acknowledging no other 
tribunal. 

It is not our purpose to show the truth or error of the doctrinal 
views of this Treatise in general. Wedded to no system in 
theology, either in regard to the dogmas or ceremonial observ- 
ances of the Christian church, the author, in his views, will 
satisfy no party, as a whole, though all will regard the results 
with some interest, as proceeding from a great mind, a mind 
distinguished by independence, to a degree remarkable at the 
period when the work was written. On many of the contro- 
verted points, he appears to belong to the orthodox school, par- 
ticularly on the effects of the fall of our first parents, and on the 
atonement. But the Calvinistic doctriges are not brought to- 
gether by a metaphysical concatenation, and.they are everywhere 
accompanied with the heartiest defence of free, moral agency ; 
so that, if God decrees every thing, yet when his deerees affect 
moral agents, they axe attended, according to his theory, with a 
condition. 
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All our readers, probably, have learned before this time, that 
Milton was a Unitarian; or at least that he was not, in any ac- 
knowledged use of the term, a Trinitarian. ‘Though in some 
of his earlier poetical writings his belief in a ‘Trinity is strongly 
implied, yet some, who have been curious to discover his theo- 
logical opinions from his Paradise Lost, and Paradise Regained, 
have suspected, not without reason, his antitrinitarian bias. In the 
work before us, his views are so clear and explicit, that they 
cannot be misunderstood. He denies both the self existence 
and the eternal generation of the Son, while he admits, in the 
strictest sense of the words of Scripture, all that relates, or seems 
to relate, to his preexistence. He is not appalled by those pas- 
sages, even if the readings are all genuine, which speak of Jesus 
Christ as God, or ascribe to him any of the attributes of the 
Deity ; considering the appellation and the attributes as applied 
to him always in a subordinate sense. ‘The arguments by which 
he opposes the commonly received doctrine, both from reason 
and Scripture, are stated in their full strength, and, except for 
the infinite variety of illustration they admit, are nearly exhaust- 
ed. But, as we remarked before, it is not our design to enter 
into any of the common controversies on Christian doctrine, 
which divide the church. There are in this Treatise other 
speculations of a different kind, some of which are on subjects 
very abstruse and almost intangible, and some on subjects either 
curious or uncommon, which have nothing to do with the dis- 
tinctions of orthodox and heterodox, or liberal, as the words are 
now understood. 

It may not be unwelcome to our readers to have some account 
of the author’s notions concerning Creation. It is, we should 
think, the general belief, that God is purely a spiritual being, 
and that the world was created by him out of nothing. Not- 
withstanding the corporeal terms made use of, particularly in 

‘the Old Testament, when Deity is the subject of discourse, 
besides the difficulty of conceiving of a being without the aid 
derived from imagining material parts, still there is an abstract 
belief of existence independent of matter, and of power by 
which matter is created. But here arises the difficulty which 
the philosophic mind experiences in conceiving of a creation out 
of nothing ; a difficulty which has driven some into atheism or 
Pantheism, and others into the belief that the world was created 
not only by God, but of God. It has been maintained by some 
divines, that the Hebrew word translated create, in the Mosaic 
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history, means producing out of nothing. But this is a mere 
inference from their preconceived notions. We do not affirm, 
that the exigency of the case may not require this restriction in 
the meaning of the term ; but it is certain, that the usual mean- 
ing is to fashion or alter, to make or to form in any way. Milton 
believes neither that matter was created out of nothing, nor that 
it had an independent and eternal existence ; consequently he 
maintains that there is but one solution of the difficulty, namely, 
that all things are of God. 


‘ There are,’ says he, ‘ four kinds of causes, efficient, material, 
formal, and final. Inasmuch then as God is the primary, and 
absolute, and sole cause of all things, there can be no doubt but 
that he comprehends and embraces within himself all the causes 
abovementioned. Therefore the material cause must be either 
God, or nothing. Now nothing is no cause at all; and yet it is 
contended that forms, and above all, that human forms were 
created out of nothing. But matter and form, considered as in- 
ternal causes, constitute the thing itself; so that either all things 
must have had two causes only, and those external, or God will 
not have been the perfect and absolute cause of everything. 
Secondly, it is an argument of supreme power and goodness, that 
such diversified, multiform, and inexhaustible virtue should exist, 
and be substantially inherent in God (for that virtue cannot be 
accidental, which admits of degrees, and of augmentation or re- 
mission, according to his pleasure), and that this diversified and 
substantial virtue should not remain dormant within the Deity, 
but should be diffused and propagated, and extended as far and 
in such manner as he himself may will. For the original matter 
of which we speak, is not to be looked upon as an evil or trivial 
thing, but as intrinsically good, and the chief productive stock of 
every subsequent good. It was a substance, and derivable from 
no other source than from the fountain of every substance, though 
at first confused and formless, being afterwards adorned and di- 
gested into order by the hand of God.’ Vol. 1. pp. 238, 239. 


This theory is considered by the author consonant not only 
with reason, but with Scripture. It is grounded in the supposed 
impossibility of Creation in the commonly received sense of the 
word ; and therefore it is intended only to deny what in its very 
nature is deemed incredible. Hence it is that he declares so 
plainly what has been less directly intimated by other theologians, 
that creation is not strictly the production of existence of any 
kind from nothing, but from the boundless fullness of the self 
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existent Being himself. In correspondence with this kind of 
mixture of the spiritual and material, some of the thoughts and 
expressions of the author concerning the conceptions that we 
may form of Deity, seem to approximate too nearly to anthropo- 
morphism. Such kind of representations may be expected in 
poetry, and they are found sufficiently prominent in the great 
poem of our author. But it seems this was not with him a mere 

etic license, helpmg out the machinery of his great Epic. 
His principle on this subject is, that it is safest to form such a 
conception of God, as shall best agree with the representations he 
has given of himself in the sacred writings. Passing over what 
he says of grief, anger, repentance &c, as referring to God, we 
come nearer to what we have alluded to above, when he speaks 
of the form and parts attributed to Deity. 


‘If God,’ says he, ‘ be said to have made man in his own image, 
after his likeness, and that too not only as to his soul, but also as 
to his outward form, and if God habitually assign to himself the 
members and form of man, why should we be afraid of attributing 
to him what he attributes to himself, so long as what is imperfec- 
tion and weakness, when viewed in reference to ourselves, be 
considered as most complete and excellent, whenever it is im- 
puted to God.’ Vol. 1. pp. 22, 23. 


There can be no doubt that when the attributes of God are 
represented by the aid of sensible objects, as his power by an 
outstretched arm, his omniscience by his eyes being in every 
place, and the like, it is done for wise purposes, to give us some 
faint notions of his perfections. But we cannot but agree with 
those divines, who consider such representations as merely aux- 
iliary, or illustrative, and not intended to be associated with our 
purest and most intellectual conceptions of the invisible Jehovah. 
Some of the most sublime descriptions of his attributes and 
Providence, in the prophetic writings, are conveyed through the 
instrumentality of sensible objects, which are made to give us 
more lively and exalted impressions of them, than we should de- 
rive from purely abstract notions; but it is, as it were, merely 
a dense medium, through which we see something darkly, and 
magnified to an immeasurable extent. And the more we can 
rid ourselves of what is merely sensible, the nearer we shall 
approach to the idea of God, which the Scriptures, in their gen- 
eral tenor, aim to convey ; namely, of a perfect, invisible spirit, 
requiring a true, spiritual worship. 
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Of the author’s opinions concerning what the Christian Scrip- 
tures do or do not teach, in regard to marriage, and to the insti- 
tution of the Sabbath, we shall not speak particularly. It is 
enough to say, that while Christians are divided into an infinite 
variety of sects on other subjects, they are sufficiently well united 
on these. The usage in each particular might have been well 
understood by the immediate disciples of Christ, and have been 
sanctioned by his authority, and yet not have been subjects of 
express instruction, or of historical record. And if we advert, 
in this connexion, to the immemorial practice of the Christian 
Church, it seems to us that all grounds of scepticism concerning 
marriage, and the observance of a stated Sabbath, as both are 
now regarded, are sufficiently removed. If Christianity was 
intended to serve the highest moral purposes, which no true 
believer can doubt, it could never have sanctioned polygamy, so 
destructive as it would be of all the purest virtues that grow out 
of the domestic relations. And if it was intended for a perpetual 
religion, which is alike unquestionable, it would not have over- 
looked a principal means of its own preservation. 

There is one other subject to which we shall advert for a 
moment, before we close our remarks, and that is to the author’s 
opinions concerning Death. 


‘The death of the body is the loss or extinction of life. The 
common definition, which supposes it to consist in the separation 
of soul and body, is inadmissible. For what part of man is it, 
that dies when this separation takes place ? Is it the soul? This 
will not be admitted by the supporters of the above definition. Is 
it then the body? But how can that be said to die, which never 
had any life of itself? Therefore the separation of soul and body 
cannot be called the death of man.’ Vol. 1. pp. 362, 363. 


After discussing the subject, and examining the texts of 
Scripture relating to it at considerable length, he concludes with 
the explicit declaration of his belief in the death of the whole 
man, and his remaining in unconscious rest to the day of the 
resurrection and final judgment. In all this there is the same 
tincture of materialism, that we have noticed before. But while 
we have not room to follow him in the arguments, which he 
deduces from Scripture and philosophy, till he comes to the 
fearful result of all his reasoning ; yet we think there are in- 
stances enough in the New Testament to encourage us in the 
helief, that when the frail body returns to the dust from whence 
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itcame, the spirit will return to God who gave it. The 
doctrine maintained by Milton is not, indeed, so overwhelming 
as that of total annihilation; but it reminds us of that passage 
in his Paradise Lost, in which even infernal spirits cannot con- 
template the extinction of being without horror. And amidst 
the greatest afflictions of our mixed condition, when wholly sub- 
missive to the will of God, we should be with difficulty recon- 
ciled to the loss of existence, for we know not how many ages. 


‘'To be no more; sad cure! for who would lose 
Though full of pain, this intellectual being, 
Those thoughts that wander through eternity, 

To perish rather, swallowed up and lost 
In the wide womb of uncreated night, 
Devoid of sense and motion ?’ 


Though we are aware, that we have distorted this passage 
from its intended application, yet it is so far applicable to the 
case before us, that it presented itself to us uncalled for. On 
such a solemn subject we are not disposed to dogmatize ; but 
since death is not the final extinction of being, we cannot believe, 
without being expressly taught so, that it is a long suspension of 
existence, limited only by the remote (we know not how remote) 
consummation of all things here upon the earth. 

We have seen some contemptuous expressions concerning this 
Treatise of Milton; much more contemptuous than, from our 
examination of the work, it seems to deserve. The mere bib- 
lical critic may not value it highly ; the mere metaphysician may 
not value it highly; but one who is fond of comparing Scrip- 
ture with Scripture, and finding what is taught by its general 
tenor, rather than what seems to be taught in a few detached 
passages, will have no inconsiderable respect for it. For upon 
every subject is cited a great collection of texts, as proofs, not 
indeed always apposite, but in general so many texts, and so 
much that is apposite, as, one would think, almost to exhaust this 
species of proof. ‘This will save the theologian, who is examin- 
ing the same subjects, much expense of time, in turning over 
the leaves of his concordance, and present to him in a train, all 
that he would seek for. In applying and weighing the value of 
texts, he may often have occasion to differ from the author ; but 
this makes no greater deduction from the merits of the work, 
than is to be expected in such a mass of extracts, under the 
various subjects. In reasoning from Scripture, or from the sug- 
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gestions of his own mind, he seems for the most part free from 
a contentious spirit, and an overweening fondness for his own 
opinions. If we are disappointed, on the whole, that so great 
aman in the poetical world, and one so distinguished by his 
political writings, is not also first among theologians, it is a dis- 
appointment arising from the unreasonableness of our expecta- 
tions. 





Art. VI.—Memoir of the Life of Richard Henry Lee, and his 
Correspondence with the most distinguished Men in America 
and Europe, illustrative of their Characters, and of the 
Events of the American Revolution. By his Grandson, 
Ricuarp H. Lee, of Leesburg, Virginia. Philadelphia, 
1825. 


Ir has been said, that we of the North are prone to laud our 
own men and things. This is probably true, since, if we had 
not this disposition, we should form an exception to one of the 
most general laws of human society. Beginning with the first 
natural combination, the family (the only natural one according 
to Rousseau), and ascending to kingdoms and empires, a dispo- 
sition to boast may always be traced, where it is not controlled 
by some stronger passion. In this country, our peculiar political 
organization has set two forms of this vanity in occasional op- 
position to each other. « The disposition to laud certain things, 
which we might cherish simply as Americans, is controlled and 
modified by our State partialities. We are sometimes afraid to 
speak in unqualified terms of those, who are only our country- 
men, lest we should do injustice to the paramount claims of 
those, whose reputation may be the pride of the individual State 
to which we belong. 

For ourselves, we are not inclined to censure the operation of 
the latter feeling. We are disposed to be very indulgent, not 
only to the New Englander, who derives all that there is valua- 
ble, in American institutions, from the principles of the Pilgrims, 
and to the Pennsylvanian, who proposes the founder of his com- 
monwealth as the perfect model of a legislator ; but also to the 
Virginian, who believes that but for Patrick Henry the spark of 
the Revolution would never have been struck out, and to the 
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Bostonian, who is equally confident, that when James Otis made 
his argument against writs of assistance, American liberty began 
to be. We esteem all this both honorable and natural. If it be 
worth while to take any distinctions on this subject, as we shall 
probably not be suspected of any factious intention, we would say, 
that the State feeling is one of deeper growth in this country, than 
any which connects itself with our general existence as a nation. 
Some of our politicians, as it has suited either their immediate 
interests, or has been dictated by their general yiews, have taught 
that the State feeling should be repressed as pernicious.* We 
doubt this extremely, either as possible or desirable. It is true, 
that our national existence is every day gaining in that veneration, 
which time alone confers ; but it is equally true, that, at present, 
our strongest historic recollections belong to us as States; for 
when we boast of our great revolutionary characters, we boast 
of them, not so much as Americans, but as citizens of the com- 
monwealth to which we belong. Destroy the local tie, which 
binds together the people of each State, and the Union wonld 
not survive a day. We repeat, that, in enthusiastic attachment to 
our happy Union, we are exceeded by none who enjoy its bless- 
ings. But so far is it from being true, as was urged in the ardor 
of debate, in the federal Convention, by the advocates of a more 
perfectly consolidated system, that the States are metaphysical, 
ideal existences, that we should rather maintain the contrary. 
The Union, comparatively speaking, is the metaphysical and 
theoretical thing. Like the illimitable city, where its central 
point is fixed, it yet looks raw and new. Its operation is occa- 
sionally sharp and harsh ; it wants the feeling of age. But the 
States, at least the thirteen States, come home in a different way 
to the hearts of their citizens. ‘They are not metaphysical, they 
are historical beings. The family feeling -binds their parts to- 
gether. ‘The seat of power is in their bosom. Every village 
sends its representative to the council fire, which isthus connect- 
ed by a living tie to the firesides of the people. 

But for the very reason, that the State feeling has this founda- 
tion in nature, it is becoming the philosophic patriot to be ready 
to apply the proper corrective to its excess. Nothing ought to 
be a more constant object of attention to him, than to promote 


*¢ Every thing that tends to strengthen the peculiar and exclusive 
feelings of State pride and sectional prejudice inevitably weakens the 
bonds of the Union.’—Report of a Select Committee for Amending the 
Constitution, December 22, 1823. 
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with fond care, the harmonious action upon each other of the 

arts of that most curiously complicated machine, which is form- 
ed out of the combination of our State and national institutions, 
and which constitutes the most extraordinary phenomenon in the 
political history of man. For this reason, we esteem it the duty 
of every true friend of his country’s welfare among us to be most 
prompt and cordial in doing justice to the reputation of the dis- 
tinguished characters of every State in the confederacy. How- 
ever natural and however commendable the zeal of bearing tes- 
timony to the worth of which our own State has been the cradle 
and the stage, we ought to study with delight the honorable 
annals of our sister communities, and pay a hearty tribute to all 
we find in them of heroism and wisdom, in the field and in the 
cabinet. ‘This is the dictate not less of justice than of magna- 
nimity ; for, after all, the great deeds and the great men of earlier 
or later years, to which the United States are indebted for their 
present prosperity, are not so confined to any one quarter, that 
the aid of all others could, in any degree, have been dispensed 
with. 

In regard to revolutionary merits, a great and honorable con- 
troversy has been waged between Virginia and Massachusetts— 
now both of them somewhat declined from their former preemi- 
nence in numbers and power—then the leading States of the 
Union. But it ought, we think, to be conceded on both hands, 
that in the stern struggle for our liberties, the contest at the time 
was not so light and promising, that the voice or the arm of one 
of our champions could have been spared. Every man was 
essential. Every one, who served his country, did it precious 
service. ‘There was no such superabundance of power, on our side, 
that it is fair to divide services into those, which were essential, 
and those which were subsidiary ; into those, with which the 
cause could have dispensed, and those, without which it would 
have suffered shipwreck. ‘The humble sexton, who lighted the 
lamps in Christ Chane steeple, on the night of the eighteenth 
of April; and the honest rustics, who defeated the treacherous 
project for the surrender of West Point, may, in the series of 
events, have rendered services as important, as those of Brooks 
when he leaped the entrenchments at Saratoga, or Lafayette 
when he stormed the lines at Yorktown. 

It is one of the characteristics of a crisis like our Revolution, 
that it produces an astonishing developement of talent and re- 
source, among all classes of the community. It not only stimu- 
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lates the energy of many cultivated minds, but it elevates out of 
common life innumerable individuals, who, in more tranquil 
periods, are lost to all but the duties and calls of physical 
existence. This is the admirable resource, with which Provi- 
dence provides a family of its children, whom it designs to 
raise up into an independent and prosperous people. ‘They are 
commonly doomed, through much tribulation, to enter into the 
heaven of liberty and right. An exceeding sharpness of op- 
pression, either in principle or fact, must drive them to resistance ; 

and strong agonies of privation, of effort, of perplexity, and of 
care must bind their wandering counsels and divided interests 
into a band of strength and fortitude. ‘Their leaders must sacri- 
fice all the calm enjoyments and safety of home, and embark on 
a most troubled ocean of affairs with the gibbet in view ; the poor 


soldiers must march with bleeding feet over icebound fields of 


disaster ; and ali the ordinary paths of life must be shut up before 
the rising generations of both sexes. ‘The great and almost fatal 
calamities of such a state of things are no doubt the immediate 
cause of that astonishing developement of energy, both in deed 
and counsel, which marks a great political crisis, and which 
marked our revolutionary era more signally perhaps than any 
other in history. It certamly would not have been in the power 
of all the cabinets and armies of Europe, at that period, to show 
more business talent of the first order, than was displayed in 
these then insignificant colonies. The honorable testimony which 
Lord Chatham bore to the character of the state papers, which 
came from Philadelphia, was equally due to our military organi- 
zation, considering the poverty of our means, and to our diplo- 
matic negotiations, considering our political weakness. Neither 
is it fair to set all this down to the mere redeeming influence of 
the purity and disinterestedness of character of the men of those 
days. ‘That generation, like this, was human, was frail. We had 
parties; we had narrow interests; we had traitors. And the 
revolution was brought about by the steady, businesslike effi- 
ciency of a host of able men, formed by the exigency of the 
times, seizing with wonderful aptness the right way of doing 
things ; struggling against all kinds of obstacles, and finally con- 
quering, not as the heroes of romance do, by the interposition 
of miraculous power, but by the superiority of wisdom, fortitude, 
and resource. 

If, in this harvest of great men, all parts of the country were 
not equally productive, none was signally barren ; and the just 
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rights of none to the gratitude of posterity ought to be under- 
valued. Delicacy and generosity, moreover, require that the 
tribute of praise should be fully and handsomely bestowed, be- 
yond the circle of State partialities, and that we should even 
exercise a patriotic curiosity in asking, who were great men in 
other States, that sat in council with our own fathers. The time 
is peculiarly appropriate for this exercise of liberality. ‘The 
period of commemoration ‘has now arrived; and every year is 
bringing forth some literary monument to distinguish revolution- 
ary desert. Not to mention several less conspicuous works, the 
Life of Franklin by his Grandson, of Patrick Henry by Wirt ; 
that of James Otis by Tudor, that of General Greene by Judge 
Johnson, that of Josiah Quincy Jun. by his Son, may all with 
various degrees of merit be named as most honorable memorials 
of the great men they respectively celebrate. Similar works, 
we understand, are in preparation to commemorate the charac- 
ter of Samuel Adams and his copatriot Gerry ; and a life of 
Alexander Hamilton has long been impatiently looked for. 

Among the works of this class, that which is now before us 
deserves very honorable mention ; The Life of Richard Henry 
Lee by his Grandson. The short dedication of the work of 
itself establishes the right of the subject of it to immortality 
among men. 

‘'To Thomas Jefferson, John Adams, and Charles Carroll, 
surviving signers of the Declaration of Independence, the Me- 
moir of the Life of Richard Henry Lee, the Mover of the 
resolution in Congress, on the seventh of June, 1776, “ That 
these United Colonies are, and of right ought to be, free and 
independent States,” is most respectfully dedicated.’ 

What a motion! And what a triumph of modern civilization, 
that a measure like this, a proposal to sever an empire, to erect 
an independent government over a vast region, on a continent 
where the word of independence had never been uttered, should 
have been calmly brought forward and deliberated in parliamen- 
tary rule, like an ordinary political question. Henceforward 
let us despair of nothing desirable for humanity, merely because 
it is unheard of, in the former history of man. Let us turn to 
the history of this motion, and hope for the time when all the 
great interests of nations shall be not only moved and suggested, 
but pursued, matured, and adjusted by negotiation and friendly 
compromise, without the barbarous resort to arms. 

We cannot better fulfil the task of taking a proper notice of 
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this work, than by compiling from it a brief account of the life 
and services, which it so ably commemorates. 

Richard Henry Lee was the son of Thomas Lee, of Strat- 
ford, in the county of Westmoreland in Virginia, and was born 
on the twentieth day of January, 1732, being consequently about 
a month older than General Washington. His ancestors were 
among the first settlers of Virginia, one of them, Richard Lee, 
having emigrated from England in the reign of Charles the 
First. Thomas Lee, the father of Richard Henry, was one of 
the first of the leading men of the Atlantic colonies, who turned 
their attention to the extensive regions west of the Alleganies. 
Having employed an engineer of eminence from England to 
explore them, he, in conjunction with many others, under the 
name of the Ohio Company, took up an extensive tract of land 
on the Ohio river. ‘The company never having obtained a pa- 
tent from the Crown, their title was vacated at the Revolution. 
An anecdote related of the same person strongly illustrates his 
political foresight. He used to say, that he had no doubt 
America would declare herself independent of Great Britain, 
and that the seat of the new government would be near the little 
falls of the Potomac. So confident was he in this persuasion, 
that he acquired possession of large tracts of land around these 
falls, which till lately were in the possession of his descendants. 

Richard Henry Lee, like most of the young men of wealthy 
families, was sent ‘ home,’ as it was called, that is, to England, 
for his education, and was placed in the Academy of Wakefield 
in Yorkshire. No particular accounts are given of his progress 
at school; but the style of his eloquence, in after life, shows 
him to have been well grounded in classical and general litera- 
ture. He returned to Virginia at about the nineteenth year of 
his age, two years after the decease of his father, and took u 
his abode with an elder brother. Though he did not devote 
himself to any professional pursuit, he passed his time in extend- 
ing his acquaintance with the higher branches of political and 
moral science, and particularly in the study of the constitution 
and laws of England and America. For the pursuit of these 
dignified studies, his father’s well stored library afforded him 
ample facilities. 

Honorable and seductive as this leisure was, he stood ready 
to leave it, at the first call of his country. The imroads of 
the French and Indians on the western frontier, in the seven 
years’ war, called aloud, and at length successfully, for the in- 
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terposition of England. In 1755, General Braddock was sent 
with a body of troops from England, to protect the defenceless 
settlements on the west. Upon the arrival of the General at 
Alexandria, volunteer companies of militia, which had been 
raised in the lower parts of Virginia, offered their services to 
him, to join the regular army in this hazardous service. Lee, 
the captain of one of these companies, was among the number 
that hastened to Alexandria, and there had the mortification to 
be contemptuously refused permission to enter the service. The 
General would accept the aid of none of the provincial troops. 
General Washington, who had two years before been employed 
as a special agent by the Governor of Virginia on a mission to 
the French Governor in the west; was attached to General 
Braddock as an aiddecamp. 

Lee inherited from his ancestors the habit of punctuality and 
despatch in business. He was very early solicited to act as 
guardian of the estates of the children of his friends, and at the 
age of twentyfive, in capacity of justice of the peace, he dis- 
tinguished himself as “an active and leading member of the 
county court, a tribunal at that period of extensive jufisdiction. 
So distinguished was his usefulness in this sphere, that a petition 
was addressed to the Governor and Council, by several of the 
magistrates of the county, praying that his commission might be 
so antedated, that he might act as president of the court. The 
same year he was elected a member for Westmoreland to the 
House of Burgesses, and from this time to his death, a period 
of thirtythree years, he scarcely ceased for a moment, to be in 
the active and public service of his country. During the first 
years of his service in the House of Burgesses, he had to strug- 
gle against a diffidence, which he began to despair of ever being 
able to conquer. It was long before he could trust himself to 
engage in extemporaneous discussion. It is probable that more 
than one session passed, before he took any part in the debates. 
His first speech, as far as can be ascertained, was on a motion 
‘to lay so heavy a duty on the importation of slaves, as effec- 
tually to put an end to that iniquitous and disgraceful traffic, 
within the Colony of Virginia.’ His speech on this subject was 
short and premeditated. It contains the strength of the argu- 
ment against the slave trade, but does not appear to have pro- 
duced a very decided conviction of the power of its author. 
This was yet to receive its developement. 

Virginia was, at this period, like almost every other American 
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Colony, divided into two, political parties. The one consisted 
of the large landholders, the owners of large numbers of slaves ; 
the latter of the substantial _yeomanry. The former lived in 
great splendor and. luxury, imitating the mode of life of the 
English aristocracy, and. by natural association inclined to their 
principles. Between. this and the lower orders, or the popular 
party, there was but little social intercourse. Lee, it scarcely 
needs to be said, was of the latter class. An incidental conflict 
between the two parties, in the. House of Burgesses, was the first 
occasion, which called out, in all its strength, the talent of Lee. 
Shortly after this first display, Mr Lee took the lead in exposing 
the defalcation of the treasurer of the Colony, a leader and pil- 
lar of the. aristocratic party ; and from this period his fame was 
established as a popular champion. ) 

Here we cannot but interrupt the thread of our narrative to 
remark, that one of the happiest circumstances attending the 
struggle for, our independence, was the very gradual manner, in 
which it was, brought,on. _ Even in the earlier periods of our 
colonial history (in some of the Colonies, and particularly in 
Massachusetts, in the very earliest), the struggle, which subsisted 
between the popular and court parties, was an admirable school 
of political. gymnastics. It taught the patriots, the habit and 
the boldness of discussion. This they had, already. acquired, 
when the shallow policy of Mr Grenville was broached in 1764. 
The eleven years that elapsed between this period and. the com- 
mencement of the war, was another, apprenticeship of political 
wisdom, skill, and courage ; so that when the crisis came, it did 
not take the patriots by surprise. The incalculable worth of 
this training may be seen by the calamitous consequences of a 
want of it, in other nations struggling for freedom. ,'The French 
revolution miscarried for want of this gradual education in the 
school of liberty. ‘The new states in America have been doom- 
ed to a generation of bloodshed and _ horror, partly in conse- 
quence of the errors committed for want of political experience ; 
and poor Greece is now held up to the world a mangled, quiv- 
ering victim,a sacrifice to her own inexperience, not less perhaps 
than to the excusable barbarity of her masters, and the infernal* 
policy of her Christian neighbors. 

On the passage of the act in 1764, declaratory of the right 


* When it is remembered, that without Austrian transports, the 
Turkish armies could neither be conveyed to Greece nor fed there, we 
do not think the word in the text will be held too strong. 
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to tax America, Mr Lee expostulated on the illegality of this 
measure, in letters addressed to distinguished characters in Eng- 


land. His brother, Dr Arthur Lee, was at this time Colonial 


Agent of Massachusetts, residing in London ; and from him the 
earliest intelligence of political movements was conveyed to 
Richard Henry, in America. On the motion of the latter in 
the House of Burgesses, and after great deliberation, a — 
committee was appointed to prepare an address to the King, 
memorial to the House of Lords, and a remonstrance to a 
House of Commons against the policy which dictated the de- 
claratory act. Mr Lee was placed on this committee, and the 
address to the King and the memorial to the Lords are still ex- 
tant in his handwriting. On the passage of the Stamp Act the 
following year, Mr Lee was among the most active in the resist- 
ance, which it everywhere met in America. Under his auspi- 
ces an association was formed to prevent the use of stamped 
paper ; and it was in no small degree by his efforts and influ- 
ence, that the same tone was given to Virginia, and through her 
to the South, which in Massachusetts was inspired by Samuel 
Adams and his associates. At this period commenced his ac- 
quaintance with his distinguished countryman, Patrick Henry ; 
and to the strong sympathy and hearty cooperation of these 
kindred and mighty minds may, no doubt, in fairness, be ascribed 
a full proportion of the concert and energy with which the noble 
Virginian phalanx moved forward to the Revolution. 

As early as 1768, Mr Lee is said to have conceived the idea 
of committees of correspondence between the legislatures and. 
private associations of the different Colonies. We do not know 
with what justice his biographer and grandson claims for him 
the honor of having first made this suggestion, and having thus 
laid the foundation “of a measure, which afterwards became one 
of the main engines for bringing on the Revolution. It was not 
till four or five years after, that the measure was generally adopt- 
ed, and then it was at the suggestion of the legislature of Massa- 
chusetts, moved thereto by ‘Samuel Adams. The records of 
the Boston Committee of Correspondence, of which the same 
inflexible patriot was the leading member, are still in existence 
among those of his papers, which have come down in his family. 
On the whole, considering that a partial private correspondence 
is a thing, which was started and carried on at a very early pe- 
riod, by many of the ardent sons of liberty, and was in itself a 
suggestion too obvious to mark any particular foresight as to its 
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adaptation for effecting great political measures ; and as Samuel 
Adams was the unquestioned mover of the system of committees of 
correspondence, as it was actually organized, we are inclined to 
think that, without detracting from the merit of others, the praise 
of this suggestion may rightfully be given to him.* 

On the destruction of the Gaspee sloop of war at Providence, 
and the consequent sensation throughout the Colonies, Mr Lee 
opened a correspondence with Samuel Adams, which was 
kept up till his death. Among the letters of many of the most 


* Mr Wirt says, in his Life of Patrick Henry, p. 87, that ‘ this House 
[the House of Burgesses in Virginia] had the merit of originating that 
powerful engine of resistance, Corresponding Committees between the 
legislatures of the different Colonies ; the measure was brought for- 
ward by Mr Dabney Carr, a new member from the county of Louisa, 
in a committee of the whole House, on the twelfth of March, 1773, 
If by ‘ originating’ is meant the first legislative act, this statement of 
the case is no doubt correct ; but that this system of committees of cor- 
respondence had been publicly adopted in Massachusetts some months 
before the Virginia resolutions, will appear, by the following extract 
from the Town Records of Boston. A town meeting was held on the 
second of November, 1772, when, on motion of Samuel Adams, a com- 
mittee of correspondence was appointed, consisting of twentytwo 
persons. ‘I‘his committee was instructed, ‘’'To state the rights of the 
Colonists, and of this Province in particular, as men, as christians, and 
as subjects ; to communicate and publish the same to the several towns 
in this Province and to the world, as the sense of this town, with the 
infringements and violations thereof that have been, and from time to 
time may be made ; also requesting of each town a free communication 
of its sentiments on this subject.’ 

This committee of correspondence was thus publicly appointed and 
instructed on the second of November, but the Virginia resolutions 
were not brought forward till the twelfth of March following, that is, 
more than four months afterwards. 

Gordon speaks of this event. ‘Governor Hutchinson and his ad- 
herents,’ says Gordon (Vol. 1, p. 312), ‘being used to represent the 
party in opposition, as only an uneasy, factious few in Boston, while the 
body of the people were quite contented, Mr Samuel Adams was 
thereby induced to visit Mr James Warren of Plymouth. After con- 
versing upon the subject, the latter proposed to originate and establish 
committees of correspondence in the several towns of the Colony, in 
order to learn the strength of the friends to the rights of the continent, 
and to unite and increase their force. Mr Samuel Adams returned to 
Boston, pleased with the proposal, and communicated the same to his 
confidents. Some doubted whether the measure would prosper, and 
dreaded a disappointment, which might injure the cause of liberty. 
But it was concluded to proceed.’ Gordon then goes on to give an 
account of the town meeting mentioned above, and of its proceedings. 

This subject has been more fully discussed on a former occasion in 
this Journal. See Vol. vi. p. 310, for March, 1818. 
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distinguished patriots and statesmen of the revolutionary epoch, 
which form a considerable part of the work before us, those of 
Samuel Adams are the most interesting, and increase the desire, 
which is already so general, that the rich deposit of the papers 
of this great republican sage may before long be spread before 
the world. On the arrival of the Boston Port Bill, the Assem- 
bly of Virginia ordered a fast to be observed on the day when 
the port bill was to go into execution. 'The next day it was the 
intention of Mr Lee to propose a series of resolutions express- 
ive, in very strong and indignant language, of the feelings, with 
which Virginia contemplated this outrage on her sister Colony. 
The Governor having dissolved the Assembly, it was impossible 
to bring forward these resolutions, and the other measures con- 
templated by the friends of liberty. It was Mr Lee’s wish to 
summon an inoflicial meeting of the House, but a majority pre- 
ferred the publication of an address to their constituents, in which, 
after denouncing the Boston Port Bill, a general Congress was 
propose: d, to consult on the state of the Colonies, and the sug- 
gestion is made of a prohibition of all exports from America to 
England. This address was from the pen of Mr Lee. 

‘The measure of sending deputies to the Continental Congress, 
already determined on by Massachusetts (and this by a vote 
passed the seventeenth of June, 1774, as if in prophetic antici- 
pation of a still more eventful futurity), was adopted by Virginia 
in the month of August. Peyton Randolph, Richard Henry 
Lee, George Washington, Patrick Henry, Richard Bland, 
Benjamin Harrison, and Edmund Pendleton were designated as 
deputies. Mr Lee was one of the ablest and most energetic 
members of this body. ‘The most important individual measure 
adopted at this Congress was perhaps the preparation of the 
Petition to the King, the Address to the People of England, 
and the Memorial to the People of British America. ‘These 
were those ‘papers from Philadelphia,’ which Lord Chatham 
compared to Demosthenes and Thucydides. ‘They were 
drafted by a committee, consisting of Mr Lee, Mr Livingston, 
and Mr Jay. It is rendered highly probable that the Petition 
to the King and the Memorial to the People of British America 
were written by Mr Lee, and the Address to the People of 
England is admitted to have been the composition of Mr Jay. 
This last document may perhaps be regarded as the very ablest 
of the kind, which the Revolution produc ed. An unfavorable 
representation having been given of the part taken by Mr Lee 
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in the composition of these papers, in Mr Wirt’s Life of Henry, 
the author of the work before us was induced to apply to Mr 
Jay, the surviving member of this committee, for accurate in- 
formation on the subject. Mr Jay’s interesting letter is given in 
the Appendix to the work ; the inferences which it authorizes on 
this subject have already been stated. 

On his return from Philadelphia, Mr Lee took his seat in the 
House of Burgesses, as the member for Westmoreland, and 
seconded the proposal of his friend Henry for arming the mili- 
tia of the State, a measure, which he had also recommended at 
the general Congress. He was again designated as a member 
of that which was to assemble m May, 1775. Before that time 
arrived, the blow had been struck at Lexington, and the contest 
had assumed a decisive aspect. Among the first questions which 
presented themselves was one which arose on the application of 
pare apne for the advice of the Congress, as to ‘the taking 

and exercising the powers of civil government.’ Some light 
perhaps might be thrown on the new doctrines of State sove- 
reignty, by a careful comparison of the acts and measures, by 
which the separate Colonies proceeded, in uniting their State 
governments. Vew we call them, for we are quite persuaded, 
that the patriots and statesmen of the Revolution never conceiv- 
ed of the States as independent sovereigns, in the same sense 
that England and France are independent of each other, which 
is now the cant, for it deserves no better name. We have seen, 
on this subject, some letters written by General Joseph Warren, 
in the last month of his glorious existence, and addressed to 
Samuel Adams, then in Philadelphia. We need scarcely say 
that Adams and Warren were not the men to abdicate the rights 
of their native State. But the controversy here, as m so many 
other cases, is one of words. If the parties would first decide 
what they mutually understand by soverezgn, there might be no 
difference of opinion, how far that name was applicable either 
to the State or National Governments. It would appear that 
each of those governments possesses, and that each wants several 
of the attributes of simple, final sovereignty. All arguments, 
therefore, tending to enlarge the powers of the national govern- 
ment, because it is a sovereign, are fallacious; because, though 
the Constitution confers many sovereign powers on the national 
government, it does not confer all. On the other hand, all ar- 
guments tending to enlarge the independence of the States, as 
heing sovereigns, are equally fallacious ; because the people of 
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the States have ceded some of the attributes of sovereignty to 
the Union. The use of the term, therefore, in either case 
proves nothing, and will infallibly be found, in the argument, to 
cover a sophism. 

But we have wandered into the school of metaphysical poli- 
tics; let us return to the days (happier in this), when such poli- 
tics were unknown. In the councils and labors of the Congress 
at this eventful period, Mr Lee was conspicuous. When Gen- 
eral Washington had been unanimously chosen commander in 
chief of the armies raised or to be raised for the defence of 
American liberty, a committee was appointed to draft his commis- 
sion and instructions, of which Mr Lee was the chairman. The 
original draft of the commission, by which General Washington 
was constituted general and commander im chief of the American 
armies of the Revolution, with an indorsement of his name on 
the back of it, was long in the possession of Mr Lee’s family. 

It would be impossible to follow our author in all his interesting 
details, as to the agency of Mr Lee in the affairs of the Con- 
gress. But we ought not to omit the interesting chapter of the 
Declaration of Independence. On the seventeenth of May, 1776, 
the Virginia Convention unanimously resolved, ‘ that the dele- 
gates appointed to represent this Colony in the general Congress, 
be instructed to propose to that respectable body to declare the 
United Colonies free and independent states, absolved from all 
allegiance to or dependence upon the crown of Great Britain,’ &c. 
In pursuance of this instruction, it is understood that the Virginia 
delegation requested Mr Lee to make a formal motion in Con- 
gress. ‘This was done by him, in the following words, ‘'That 
these United Colonies are and of right ought to be free and in- 
dependent states ; and that all political connexion between them 
and the state of Great Britain is and ought to be totally dis- 
solved.’ This motion was made on Friday, June the seventh. 
The delicacy of the subject, and the responsibility supposed to 
be incurred by the movers of such a resolution are, no doubt, 
the cause of its being entered in the Journal, without the name 
of the mover or seconder. The entry is in the followi mg words; 
‘ Certain resolutions respecting independence being moved and 
seconded, resolved, that the consideration of them be deferred 
till tomorrow morning; and that the members be enjoined to 
attend punctually at ten o’clock, in order to take the same into 
consideration.’ ‘The resolution was seconded by John Adams. 
On the eighth, the Congress resolved itself into a committee 
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of the whole, to take into consideration the resolutions, Mr 
Harrison of Virginia in the chair. On Monday, the tenth, the 
debate was renewed, and the resolutions were reported to the 
Congress. ‘The following resolve was then passed, ‘That the 
consideration of the first resolution be postponed to the first 
Monday in July next, and in the mean while, that no time be lost, 
in case the Congress agree thereto, a committee be appointed 
to prepare a declaration to the effect of the first resolution,’ which 
is in these words, ‘That these United Colonies,’ &c. 

On the evening of the tenth, the day on which this resolve 
was adopted, Mr Lee received information from Virginia, that 
Mrs Lee was dangerously ill. This circumstance requiring his 
presence at home, he was obliged to ask leave of absence for 
a short time; and he accordingly left Philadelphia on the eleventh. 
It was no doubt owing to this circumstance, that he was not a 
member of the committee appointed to draw up the Declaration 
of Independence. This committee consisted of Thomas Jeffer- 
son, John Adams, Benjamin Franklin, Roger Sherman, and R. 
R. Livi ingston. 

The circumstances attending the preparation of this immortal 
state paper, by the committee appointed for that purpose, can- 
not be uninteresting even in their minutest detail. We accord- 
ingly make no apology for inserting here the following extract 
from a letter of Mr Adams to Mr Pickering, dated August the 
sixth, 1822, containing the most particular statement, we believe, 
that has been furnished on this subject. 


‘Mr Jefferson came into Congress in June 1775, and brought 
with him a reputation for literature, science, and a happy talent 
at composition. Writings of his were handed about, remarkable 
for the peculiar felicity of expression. ‘Though a silent member 
in Congress, he was so prompt, frank, explicit, and decisive upon 
committees, not even Samuel Adams was more so, that he soon 
seized upon my heart; and upon this occasion [ gave him my 
vote, and did all in my power to procure the votes of others. I 
think he had one more vote than any other, and that placed him 
at the head of the committee. I had the next highest number, 
and that placed me the second. ‘The committee met, discussed 
the subject, and then appointed Mr Jefferson and me to make 
the draft ; I suppose, because we were the two highest on the 
list. The subcommittee met. Jefferson proposed to me to make 
the draft. I said, ‘I will not, you shall do it.” [Then follows an 
amicable altercation on this point; but Mr Adams persisting in 
his refusal to make the draft], ‘* Well,” said Jefferson, ‘ if you 
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are decided, I will do as well as I can.” ‘ Very well, when you 
have drawn it up, we will have a meeting.” A meeting we accord- 
ingly had, and conned the paper over. I was delighted with its 
high tone, and the flights of oratory with which it abounded, 
especially that concerning negro slavery ; which, though I knew 
his southern brethren would never suffer to pass in Congress, I 
certainly never would oppose. There were other expressions 
which I would not have inserted if I had drawn it up; particu- 
larly that which called the king a tyrant. I thought this too per- 
sonal; for I never believed George to be a tyrant in disposition 
and in nature; I always believed him to be deceived by his 
courtiers on both sides the Atlantic, and in his official capacity 
only cruel. 

‘{ thought the expression too passionate and too much like 
scolding for so grave and solemn a document; but as Franklin 
and Sherman were to inspect it afterwards, I thought it would 
not become me to strike it out. I consented to report it; and do 
not now remember that I made or suggested a single alteration. 
We reported it to the Committee of Five. It was read; and I do 
not remember that Franklin or Sherman criticised anything. We 
were all in haste; Congress was impatient; and the instrument 
was reporte d, as I believe; in Jefferson’s handwriting, as he first 
drew it. Congress cut off about a quarter part of it, as I expect- 
ed they would; but they obliterated some of the best of it, and 
left all that was exceptionable, if anything in it was. I have long 
wondered that the original draft has not been published. I sup- 
pose the reason is, the vehement philippic against negro slavery. 
As you justly observe, there is not an idea in it but what had 
been hackneyed in Congress for two years before. The substance 
of it is contained in the declaration of rights and the violation of 
those rights, in the Journals of Congress i in 1774. Indeed the 
essence of it is contained in a pamphlet voted and printed by the 
town of Boston before the first Congress met ; composed by James 
Otis, as L suppose, in one of his lucid interv als, and pruned and 
polished: by Samuel Adams.’—Pickering’s Review, second edition, 
pp. 131, 182. 

On the first of July, in pursuance of the resolve of the tenth 
of June, which has already been mentioned, Congress went 
into a committee of the whole on Mr Lee’s resolution, and re- 
ported it to the House. ‘The further consideration of it was 
postponed till the next day, when it was finally adopted. ‘The 

‘declaration concerning independence’? was also discussed dur- 
ing these days and the’ day succeeding, and was, after various 
amendments, adopted by Congress on the fourth of July. Four 
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days after the adoption of the declaration, a copy of it, as 
originally reported, was sent by Mr Jefferson to Mr Lee, still in 
Virginia on account of the sickness of his wife. The document 
was preserved by Mr Lee, with the care which its origin and 


_importance dictated, and is still in the possession of the author 





of the work before us. 


The great interest attached to the minutest details on this 
subject have induced us to quote here, from Mr Pickering’s 
Review, the declaration as reported and the declaration as 
adopted. Mr relies = copy of the original draft was taken 


from that sent by Mr 


efferson to Mr Lee, and corresponds 


with the one printed in the Appendix to the Memoir. 


Mr Jefferson’s Draft, as reported 
by the Committee to Congress. 


A Declaration by the Representa- 
tives of the Unitrep States or 
America in General Congress 
assembled. 


When in the course of human 
events it becomes necessary for 
one people to dissolve the politi- 
cal bands which have connected 
them with another, and to assume 
among the powers of’ the earth 
the separate and equal station to 
which the laws of nature and of 
nature’s God entitle them, a de- 
cent respect to the opinions of 
mankind requires that they should 
declare the causes which impel 
them to the separation. 

We hold these truths to be self 
evident; that all men are created 
equal; that they are endowed by 
their Creator with inherent and 
inalienable rights; that among 
these are life, liberty and the pur- 
suit of happiness; that to secure 
these rights, governments are in- 
stituted among men, deriving their 
just powers from the consent of 
the governed ; that whenever any 
form of government becomes de- 
structive of these ends, it is the 
right of the people to alter or to 
abolish it, and to institute new 
government, laying it’s foundation 





The Declaration, as amended and 
adopted by Congress. 


A Decriaration by the Represen- 
tatives of the Unrrep Srares 
or AMERICA, in Congress as- 
sembled. 


This paragraph of the draft re- 


matned unaltered. 


We hold these truths to be self 
evident; that all men are created 
equal; that they are endowed, b 
their Creator, with certain gnali- 
enable rights; that among these 
are life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. That to secure these 
rights, governments are instituted 
among men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the 
governed; that, whenever any 
form of government becomes de- 
structive of these ends, it is the 
right of the people to alter or to 
abolish it, and to institute new 
government, laying its foundation 
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on such principles, and organizing 
it’s powers in such form, as to 
them shall seem most likely to 
effect their safety and happiness. 
prudence indeed will dictate that 
governments long established 
should not be changed for light 
and transient causes. and accord- 
ingly all experience hath shown 
that mankind are more disposed to 
suffer, while evils are sufferable, 
than to right themselves by abol- 
ishing the forms to which they 
are accustomed. but when along 
train of abuses and usurpations, 
begun at a distinguished period, 
and pursuing invariably the same 
object, evinces a design to reduce 
them under absolute despotism, it 
is their right, it is their duty, to 
throw off such government, and 
to provide new guards for their 
future security. such has been 
the patient sufferance of these 
colonies; and such is now the ne- 
cessity which constrains them to 
expunge their former systems of 
government. the history of the 
present king of Great Britain, is 
a history of unremitting injuries 
and usurpations, among which ap- 
pears no solitary fact to contradict 
the uniform tenor of the rest ; but 
all have in direct object the es- 
tablishment of an absolute tyranny 
over these states. to prove this 
let facts be submitted to a candid 
world, for the truth of which we 
pledge a faith yet unsullied by 
falsehood. 

He has refused his assent to laws 
the most wholesome and neces- 
sary for the public good. 

he has forbidden his governors to 
pass laws of immediate and 
pressing importance, unless sus- 
pended in their operation till 
his assent should be obtained ; 
and when so suspended, he has 
neglected utterly, to attend to 
them. 
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on such principles, and organizing 
its powers in such form, as to 
them shall seem most likely to 
effect their safety and happiness. 
Prudence, ‘indeed, will dictate, 
that governments long established 
should not be changed for light 
and transient causes; and, accord- 
ingly, all experience hath shown, 
that mankind are more disposed 
to suffer, while evils are suffer- 
able, than to right themselves by 
abolishing the forms to which they 
are accustomed. But when a long 
train of abuses and usurpations, 
pursuing invariably the same ob- 
ject, evinces a design to reduce 
them under absolute despotism, 
it is their-tight, is their duty, to 
throw off such government, and 
to provide new guards for their 
future security. Such has been 
the patient sufferance of these 
colonies ; and such is now the ne- 
cessity which constrains them to 
alter their former systems of gov- 
ernment. ‘The history of the pre- 
sent king of Great Britain is a 
history of repeated injuries and 
usurpations, all having, in direct 
object, the establishment of an ab- 
adluth tyranny over these states. 
To prove this, let facts be submit- 
ted to a candid world. 


-Vot altered. 


He has forbidden his governors 
to pass laws of immediate and 
pressing importance, unless sus- 
pended in their operation till his 
assent should be obtained; and, 
when so suspended, he has utterly 
neglected to attend to them. 
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he has refused to pass other laws 
for the accommodation of large 
districts of people, unless those 
people would relinquish the 
right of representation in the 
legislature ; a right inestimable 
to ‘them, and formidable to ty- 
rants only. 
he has called together legislative 
bodies at places unusual, uncom- 
fortable, and distant from the 
depository of their public re- 
cords, for the sole purpose of 
fatiguing them into compliance 
with his measures. 
he has dissolved Representative 
houses repeatedly and continu- 
ally, for opposing with manly 
firmness his invasions on the 
rights of the people. 


he has refused for a long time 


after such dissolutions to cause 
others to be elected, whereby 
the legislative powers, incapable 
of annihilation, have returned 
to the go at large for their 
exercise, the state remaining in 
the mean time exposed to all the 
dangers of invasion from with- 
out and convulsions within. 


he has endeavoured to prevent 


the population of these states; 
fer that purpose obstructing the 
laws for naturalization of for- 
eigners ; refusing to pass others 
to encourage their migration 
hither; and raising the condi- 
tions of new appropriations of 
lands. 


he has suffered the administration 


of justice totally to cease in 
some of these states, refusing 
his assent to laws for establish- 
ing judiciary powers. 

he has made our judges dependent 
on his will alone, for the tenure 
of their offices, and the amount 
and paiment of their salaries. 


he has erected a multitude of new 


offices'by a self-assumed power, 
and sent hither swarms of offi- 
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Not altered. 


Not altered. 


He has dissolved representative 


houses repeatedly, for opposing 
with manly firmness his invasions 
on the rights of the people. 


-Vot altered. 


Not altered. 


He has obstructed the adminis 


tration of justice, by refusing his 
assent to laws for establishing ju- 
diciary powers. 


He has made judges dependent 


on his will alone, for the tenure of 
their offices, and the amount and 
payment of their salaries. 


He has erected a multitude 


of new offices, and sent hither 
swarms of officers to harass our 
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cers to harrass our people, and 
to eat out their substance. 

he has kept among us, in times of 
peace, standing armies and ships 
of war, without the consent of 
our legislatures. 

he has affected to render the mili- 
tary independent of, and supe- 
rior to the civil power. 

he has combined with others to 
subject us to a jurisdiction for- 
eign to our constitutions and un- 
acknoleged by our laws ; giving 
his assent to their acts of pre- 
tended legislation, 

for quartering large bodies of ) 
armed troops among us ; 

for protecting them by a mock 
trial from punishment for any 
murders which they should com- 
mit on the inhabitants of these 
states ; 

for cutting off our trade with all 
parts of the world ; 

for imposing taxes on us without 
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people, and eat out their sub- 
stance. 

He has kept among us, in times 
of peace, standing armies, without 
the consent of our legislatures. 


Not altered. 


He has combined with others, to 
subject us to a jurisdiction foreign 
to our constitution, and unacknow- 
ledged by our laws; giving his 
assent to their acts of pretended 
legislation, 


Vot altered. 


~~" 





our consent ; 

for depriving us of the benefits of 
trial by jury ; 

for transporting us beyond seas to 
be tried for pretended offences ; 

for abolishing the free system of 
English laws in a neighbouring 
province, establishing therein 
an arbitrary government, and 
enlarging it’s “boundaries so as 
to render it at once an example 
and fit instrument for introduc- 
ing the same absolute rule into 
these states ; 

for taking away our charters, abol- 
ishing our most valuable laws, 
and altering fundamentally the 
forms of our governments ; 

for suspending — our own legisla- 
tures, and declaring themselves 
invested with power to legislate 
for us in all cases whatsoever ; : 

he has abdicated government here, 
withdrawing his governors, and 

declaring us out of his allegi- 

ance and protection. 


For depriving us, in many cases, 
of the benefits of trial by jury ; 


Vot altered. 


For abolishing the free system of 
English laws in a neighbouring 
province, establishing therein an 
arbitrary government, and enlarg- 
ing its boundaries, so as to render 
it, at once, an example and fit in- 
strument for introducing the same 
absolute rule into these colonies ; 


JVot altered. 


Not altered. 


He has abdicated government 
here, by declaring us out of his pro- 
tection, and waging war against 
us. 
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he has plundered our seas, ravag- 
ed our coasts, burnt our towns, 
and destroyed the lives of our 
people. _ he is at this time trans- 
porting large armies of foreign 
mercenaries, to compleat the 
works of death, desolation and 
tyranny, already begun with 
circumstances of cruelty and 
perfidy unworthy the head ofa 
civilized nation. 

he has endeavoured to bring on 
the inhabitants of our frontiers 
the merciless Indian savages, 
whose known rule of warfare is 
an undistinguished destruction 
of all ages, sexes, and conditions 
of existence. 

he has incited treasonable insur- 
rections of our fellow citizens, 
with the allurements of forfei- 
ture and confiscation of our pro- 
perty. 

he has constrained others, taken 
captives on the high seas, to 
bear arms against their country, 


to become the executioners of 


their friends and brethren, or to 
fall themselves by their hands. 
he has waged cruel war against 
human nature_ itself, violating 
it’s most sacred rights of life 
and liberty in the persons of a 
distant people, who never of- 
fended him, captivating and 
carrying them into slavery in 
another hemisphere, or to incur 
miserable death in their trans- 
portation thither. this piratical 
warfare, the opprobrium of infi- 
del powers, is the warfare of a 
Christian king of Great Britain. 
determined to keep open a mar- 
ket where MEN should be 
bought and sold, he has prosti- 
tuted his negative for suppres- 
sing every legislative attempt 
to prohibit or to restrain this 
execrable commerce. and that 
this assemblage of horrors might 
want no fact of distinguished 
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He has plundered our seas, ra- 
vaged our coasts, burnt our towns, 
and destroyed the lives of our 
people. 

He is at this time transporting 
large armies of foreign mercena- 
ries to complete the works of 
death, desolation and tyranny, al- 
ready begun with circumstances 
of cruelty and perfidy, scarcely 
paralleled in the most barbarous 
ages, and totally unworthy the 
head of a civilized nation. 

He has constrained our fellow 
citizens, taken captive on the high 
seas, to bear arms against their 
country, to become the execution- 
ers of their friends and brethren, 
or to fall themselves by their 
hands. 

He has excited domestic insur- 
rections amongst us, and has en- 
deavoured to bring on the inhabi- 
tants of our frontiers, the merciless 
Indian savages, whose known rule 
of warfare is an undistinguished 
destruction, of all ages, sexes, and 
conditions, 


Struck out. 
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die, he is now exciting those 
very people to rise in arms 
among us, and to purchase that 
liberty of which he has deprived 
them, by murdering the people 
upon whom he also obtruded 
them: thus paying off former 
crimes committed against the 
liberties of one people, with 
crimes which he urges them to 
commit against the lives of an- 
other. 

In every stage of these oppres- 
sions, we have petitioned for re- 
dress in the most humble terms ; 
our repeated petitions have been 
answered only by repeated in- 
jury. a prince whose character 
is thus marked by every act 
which may define a tyrant, is 
unfit to be the ruler of a people 
who mean to be free. future 
ages will scarce believe that 
the hardiness of one man ad- 
ventured, within the short com- 
pass of twelve years only, to 
build a foundation so broad and 
undisguised, for tyranny over a 
people fostered and fixed in 
principles of freedom. 

Nor have we been wanting in 
attentions to our British brethren. 
we have warned them from time 
to time of attempts by their legis- 
lature to extend a jurisdiction over 
these our states. we have re- 
minded them of the circumstances 
of our emigration and settlement 
here, no one of which could war- 
rant so strange a pretension: that 
these were effected at the expence 
of our own blood and treasure, 
unassisted by the wealth or the 
strength of Great Britain: that in 
constituting indeed our several 
forms of government, we had 
adopted one common king, there- 
by laying a foundation for per- 
petual league and amity with 
them: but that submission to their 
parliament was no part of our con- 
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Struck out. 


In every stage of these oppres- 
sions, we have petitioned for re- 
dress, in the most humble terms: 
our repeated petitions have been 
answered only by repeated injury. 
A prince whose character is thus 
marked by every act which may 
define a tyrant, is unfit to be the 
ruler of a free people. 


Nor have we been wanting in 
attentions to our British brethren. 
We have warned them, from time 
to time, of attempts by their legis- 
lature, to extend an unwarrantable 
jurisdiction over us. We have re- 
minded them of the circumstances 
of our emigration and settlement 
here. We have appealed to their 
native justice and magnanimity, 
and we have conjured them, by 
the ties of our common kindred, to 
disavow these usurpations, which 
would inevitably interrupt our 
connexions and correspondence. 
They too, have been deaf to the 
voice of justice and of consan- 
guinity. We must, therefore, ac- 
quiesce in the necessity, which 
denounces our separation, and 
hold them, as we hold the rest of 
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stitution, nor even in idea, if his- 
tory may be credited: and we 
appealed to their native justice 
and magnanimity, as well as to the 
tyes of our common kindred, to 
disavow these usurpations, which 
were likely to interrupt our con- 
nection and correspondence. they 
too have been deaf to the voice of 
justice and of consanguinity ; and 
when occasions have been given 
them by the regular course of 
their laws, of removing from their 
councils the disturbers of our har- 
mony, they have by their free elec- 
tion re-established them in pow- 
er. at this very time too, they are 
permitting their chief magistrate 
to send over not only soldiers of 
our common blood, but Scotch and 
foreign mercenaries to invade and 
destroy us. these facts have given 
the last stab to agonizing affec- 
tion; and manly spirit bids us to 
renounce forever these unfeeling 
brethren. we must endeavour to 
forget our former love for them, 
and to hold them as we hold the 
rest of mankind, enemies in war, 
in peace friends. we might have 
been a free and a great people to- 
gether; but a communication of 
orandeur and of freedom, it seems 
is below their dignity. be it so, 
since they will have it. the road 
to happiness and to glory is open 
to us too; we will climb it apart 
from them, and acquiesce in the 
necessity which denounces our 
eternal separation ! 

*We therefore the Representa- 
tives of the United States of A- 
merica, in General Congress as- 
sembled, do, in the name, and by 
authority of the good people of 
these states, reject and renounce 
all allegiance and subjection to 
the kings of Great Britain, and all 
others who may hereafter claim 
by, through, or under them; we 
utterly dissolve all political con- 


mankind, enemies in war, in peace 
friends. 


*We, therefore, the Representa- 
tives of the Unirep Svares of 
AMERICA, in GENERAL CoNnGRESS 
assembled, appealing to the su- 
preme Judge of the world for the 
rectitude of our intentions, do, in 
the name, and by the authority of 
the good people of these colonies, 
solemnly publish and declare, 
That these United Colonies are, 
and of right ought to be, Free 
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nection which may heretofore 
have subsisted between us and 
the parliament or people of Great 
Britain; and finally we do assert 
these colonies to be free and in- 
dependent states, and that as free 
and independent states, they have 
full power to levy war, conclude 
peace, contract alliances, establish 
commerce, and to do all other 
acts and things which independ- 
ent states may of right do. and 
for the support of this declaration, 
we mutually pledge to each other 
our lives, our fortunes, and our 


and INDEPENDENT STATEs ; that 
they are absolved from all allegi- 
ance to the British Crown, and 
that all political connexion be- 
tween them and the state of Great 
Britain is, and ought to be, totally 
dissolved ; and that, as FREE and 
INDEPENDENT STATES, they have 
full power to levy war, conclude 
peace, contract alliances, establish 
commerce, and to do all other acts 
and things which INDEPENDENT 
states may of right do. And, for 
the support of this declaration, 
with a firm reliance on the protec- 


sacred honour. tion of DIVINE PROVIDENCE, we 
mutually pledge to each other, our 
lives, our fortunes, and our sacred 
honour. 


In the month of August, Mr Lee returned to his post at Phil- 
adelphia and was immediately recalled to numerous important 
labors in the hall of Congress and in the committee rooms. In 
the course of the following year his health suffered, and in con- 
sequence of insinuations unfriendly to his patriotism as an 
American and a Virginian, the House of Assembly of Virginia, 
in the month of May, 1777, superseded him as a deputy to the 
Continental Congress. Being reelected to the Virginia Assem- 
bly as the member for Westmoreland, he demanded an investi- 
gation into his conduct. ‘This investigation was granted, and was 


carried on in the House, in the presence of the Senate. ‘The 


result was honorable to_the purity of his character, and the ad- 
dress of the venerable Wythe, in pronouncing his acquittal, does 
equal honor to both. It is stated by our author, that the Chan- 
cellor is reported to have shed tears while delivering it. 

George Mason having in the course of the season resigned 
his seat in Congress, Mr Lee was elected in his place and re 
turned to Philadelphia in August 1777 ; but was again compelled 
by the state of his health, enfeebled by his laborious occupation 
in the public business, to return to Virginia in the month of 
December ; nor was it till the following spring, that he was able 
again to give his attention in Congress, of which body he con- 
tinued to be a member till the year 1780, when the critical 
position of affairs in Virginia induced him to retain his seat in 
the Assembly of that State. During the same and the following 
year, the incursions of the enemy in those parts of the State, 
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which lie on the large rivers, led Mr Lee to the active discharge 
of the duties, which devolved upon him, as commander of the 
militia of his county. In this service, he signalized his energy 
and skill, not less than he had done in the political councils of 
the country. In the two great questions, which at this time 
agitated the Assembly and the State of Virginia, that of making 
the depreciated paper money a legal tender and the obstructing 
of the payment of the British debts, it was the fortune of Mr 
Lee, who was on the negative of both these questions to be in 
direct collision with his colleague, Patrick Henry, who main- 
tained the necessity and expediency of both these measures. 

On the return of peace in 1783, Mr Lee resumed his seat in 
the Congress of the Confederation, and was chosen president 
of that body, of which he was for several years reelected a 
member. fn 1787 he was one of the committee which reported 
the famous ordinance for the government of the territory north 
west of the Ohio. On the proposal of the Constitution in 1788, 
Mr Lee declared himself amongst the most decided opponents 
to its adoption. The arguments, which he employed to convince 
his friends of the dangerous character of this form of govern- 
ment, may be seen at large in the letters contained in the second 
volume, particularly in those addressed to Samuel Adams. Mr 
Lee shared the fears, which many of the soundest politicians 
and best patriots felt, that the National Government would prove 
too strong for the independence of the States. His reasonings 
deserve to be quoted, as part of the contemporaneous exposition 
of the Constitution, for it is only by comparing what was said 
against it with what was said for it, that we can arrive at certain 
knowledge of what the framers of the Constitution intended by 
its provisions. 

The zeal and ardor, with which the friends of a strongly con- 
tested measure urge its adoption will always lead them to soften 
and disguise those features, which are particularly obnoxious ; 
and on the other hand, the opponents of the measure as natu- 
rally strive to render these obnoxious traits as prominent as 

ossible. When, therefore, we quote simply those passages 
from the Federalist, and from the debates in the various State 
conventions, in which the obnoxious features of the Constitution 
are attempted to be defended, we are in great danger of falling 
into error; as great at least, as if we adopted the opposite 
course, and judged of the Constitution, solely by what was said 
in disparagement of it. Still, however, neither of these sources 
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of exposition must be rejected. As we have already remarked, 
the letters of Mr Lee will add valuable matter to the stock of 
these contemporaneous expositions. 

We will quote a single passage, in reference to the provision 
in the Constitution, that Congress shall have power ‘to lay and 
collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises, to pay the debts and 
provide for the common defence and general welfare of the 
United States.’ It is maintained by one school of politicians, 
that this provision is, of itself, sufficient to authorize Congress to 
do all things not prohibited by the Constitution, which the com- 
mon defence and general welfare prescribe. ‘The other school 
maintains, that this provision gives no grant of powers, and seeks 
to sustain this position by various contemporaneous expositions. 
The following remark of Mr Lee, in a letter to Governor Ran- 
dolph, will show his opinion of this clause. 

‘But what is the power given to this ill constructed body? 
[Congress.] To judge of what may be for the general welfare ; 
and such judgment, When made that of Congress, is to be the 
supreme law of the land. 'This seems to be a power coextensive 
with every olyect af human legislation.’ Vol. 11. p. 79. 


Mr Lee was ammember of the Senate from Virginia in the 
first Congress, and exerted himself to procure the adoption of 
those amendments, which were thought so essential to guard the 
rights of the States... He was not, however, successful in carry- 
ing them. through, as. proposed by himself and friends. ‘The 
tenth amendment, which was particularly urged by Mr Lee, 
was proposed, by, him in the following form, ‘’The powers not 
expressly delegated to,the United States by the Constitution, nor 
prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to the States respect- 
ively.” In this amendment the word expressly was stricken out, 
before the adoption of the article ; and on motion of Mr Ells- 
worth the words, ‘ or to the people,’ were added. ‘This addition 
will probably be thought, on close scrutiny, to be exceedingly 
subtil. 

Mr Lee remained in the Senate during two sessions of Con- 
gress, and became, like his friend Henry, a cordial supporter of 
President Washington’s administration. ‘The last act of his po- 
litical life was a letter, which he wrote to the President, assuring 
him of his support, on occasion of a meeting of the inhabitants 
of Fredericksburgh to condemn the proclamation of neutrality. 
After the year 1792, when he was at the age of sixty, he filled no 
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lace in the government of Virginia, or of the United States, 
He died on the nineteenth of June 1794, at his seat in Chantilly, 
Westmoreland. 

Many readers will esteem the second volume the most valua- 
ble of the two, of which this work consists. It contains the 
correspondence of Mr Lee with his distinguished contempora- 
ries, Washington, Lafayette, the two Adamses, Henry, Jefferson, 
Madison, and many others of the statesmen and patriots of the 
day. The arrangement of this volume is defective, not being upon 
any fixed principle of order; and as no index or list of contents 
accompanies the work, it is very difficult to recur to any par- 
ticular part, or gain a general survey of the whole. ‘This may 
be mentioned as a little error of authorship, or rather as a shght 
deficieney in the art of bookmaking, an art of which even the 
most judicious writer, about to usher a book into the world, 
ought not to be wholly ignorant. ‘The literary execution of the 
work is, upon the whole, highly respectable ; and such as to 
render the work an honorable memorial te the great man who is 
the subject of it. Of the typographical execution little can be 
said in commendation. It is coarse and slovenly, and the domg 
up of the two volumes is disgraceful. It is high time that the 
opinion of the reading community was loudly expressed on this 

yint. For ourselves, we cannot conceive how the publishers 
of this work, among the first publishing houses in America, can 
allow a book like this to go from their press, especially with 
such models as the Life of Quincy, and that of Otis, to show 
them what style of printing the public will bear, in works 
of this class. Prevented as we are by a most oppressive tariff 
from importing foreign books, it is a subject of loud and just 
complaint, that our own should at once be so meanly and so 
extravagantly printed. ‘The work before us is in two volumes, 
averaging two hundred and fifty pages each, the first of them 
chiefly in a loose type. For this work we are obliged to pay 
two dollars a volume, while three dollars for the two would be 
a high price. 

We perceive, by a paragraph in the papers, that Mr Lee, the 
author of this work, has deposited in the library at Philadelphia 
the manuscript correspondence of his grandfather. We honor 
this judicious disposition of such valuable historical records. It 
is now full time, that valuable collections of papers should be 
placed beyond the reach of the accidents, to which they are 
exposed in private hands. We doubt not almost all our readers 
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have personal knowledge, within the circle of their acquaint- 
ance, of the gradual disappearance, absorption, annihilation 
of collections once large and precious. The history of our 
Revolution and constitutional organization is yet to be written. 
Nothing but materials have been published on this unparalleled 
theme. And many more materials must yet be given to 
the world, and perhaps another generation elapse, before the 
history can be written. ‘The archives at Washington must be 
explored ; those of the several states thoroughly searched ; and 
the treasures, which are scattered about in the families of the 
revolutionary worthies, must be given to the world. ‘The latter 
is quite as important a preliminary as either of the others. The 
history of the Revolution is in the letters of the great men who 
shone in it. It is from them alone that characters can be 
graduated, majorities sifted, parties unraveled, opinions histori- 
cally deduced under changing names. » Take for illustration the 
Journal of the Federal Convention. Meagre as it is at best, what 
would it have been without the contributions to it, furnished by 
General Bloomfield as executor to Mr Brearly, by Mr C. Pinck- 
ney, and by Mr Madison. Even the sketches of Chief Justice 
Yates, imperfect as they are, present us all that we as yet pos- 
sess, in the nature of a Report of the discussions in that august 
body. Much more remains in manuscript, than has yet been 
given to the world from the papers of the revolutionary period. 
General Washington’s have been carefully perused by Chief 
Justice Marshall, but a gleaning of them only appears in his 
work. President Adams’s, Mr Jefferson’s, Mr Madison’s are 
still, and may they long so continue, in the hands of these ven- 
erable men. The hope has occasionally been indulged, that 
the last of them would be induced to employ a part of his 
honorable leisure, in arranging the materials for a history of those 
momentous periods of our political history, with which no man 
living is so well acquainted as himself. ‘To General Hamil- 
ton’s papers we have already alluded, and trust the time is not 
far distant, when they will be made to contribute to the general 
stock of the materials for our independent history. 

Such a subject, as that which this history presents, is nowhere 
else in the range of ages to be pointed out. Beginning with the 
first steps of the new colonial policy of Britain toward America, 
in 1764, and brought down to the adoption of the Constitution, 
and organization of the government in 1790, it is a theme of 
epic unity and grandeur. It comprehends every kind of interest ; 
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politics alternately of the subtilest and of the most expansive 

school; the action and reaction upon each other of the mature 
political strength of the English Cabinet, and the adolescent 
energy of America. It is filled with characters, with incidents ; 
the senate house rings with an eloquence, like that which was 
wont to be heard in the storms of the old commonwealths ; strains 
of exhortation and resolute responses echo to each other across 


the Atlantic ; in the shifting scenes of the war, all the races of 


man and the stages of civilization are mingled, the British veteran, 
the German mercenary, the gallant Chevaliers of Poland and 
France, the hardy American yeoman, the mountaineer, the paint- 
ed savage. At one moment the mighty fleets of Europe are thun- 
dering in the Antilles; at the next, the blue eyed Brunswickers, 
the veterans of the Seven Years’ War, are seen winding down 
from the Canadian frontier, under the command of an English 
Gentleman, to capitulate to the American militia; peace is made; 
thirteen republics stand side by side on the Continent, bleeding 
from the wounds of war, tremblingly alive for the independence, 
which their labors and agonies had gained them ; the trial of war 
has been borne, that of peace succeeds; a Constitution is pro- 
posed, is discussed, is adopted ; a new life is breathed by it into 
the exhausted channels of the nation, which starts from. that 
moment in a career of prosperity so rapid, so resistless, so ad- 
venturous, that the reality every day puts our brightest visions to 
shame. And this astonishing drama of events was the work of 
our days; its theatre was our beloved country; its immortal 
actors were our fathers. 





/V 
J tl /¥rO 
Arr. VIl.—The Rebels or Boston beforé the Revolution. By 
THE AvtHor oF Hosomox. Boston. Cummings, Hilliard, 
and Co. 12mo. pp. 304. 


We are glad to see that the author of Hobomok, whom we 
understand to be a lady, has resumed her pen. That interest- 
ing little tale made its way to the public favor solely by its own 
merits, and was scarcely noticed by our critics, till their opinions 
had been rendered of little consequence by the decision of the 
literary community. Whatever objections may be made to the 
mode in which the story is conducted, and the catastrophe pro- 
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duced, it cannot be denied, that these faults are abundantly re- 
deemed by beauties of no ordinary value. In graphic descrip- 
tions of scenery, in forcible delineations of character, in genuine 
pathos, we think Hobomok may be safely compared with any 
work of fiction, which our country has produced. It was natural, 
therefore, that the expectations of the public should be highly 
excited, by the appearance of another work from the same hand ; 
and, in fact, a new novel has rarely been seized upon with 
greater avidity. : 

The author has paid the usual price of an early reputation, 
that of being compelled to use redoubled exertions in order to 
prevent it from fading. We cannot venture to say, that her 
laurels have lost none of their freshness by the present attempt, 
but on the other hand, we think that her failure is only a partial 
one, and that it may be ascribed to other causes than want of 
ability. In the first place, the choice of the subject is singularly 
unfortunate. ‘The era of Hobomok-was fixed in so remote a 
period, that the author was entirely exempted from any necessity 
of adhering to historical truth in her narration of events. Her 
incidents are almost entirely the offspring of her own fancy, and 
her personages may every one of them be considered as fictitious ; 
for though we find in history the names of Governor Endicott, 
of Lady Arabella, of Corbitant, and Hobomok, yet so little is 
generally known of their respective characters, that the author 
could invest every one of them with such qualities as she might 
deem expedient, without doing violence, for a single moment, 
to the recollections of her readers. 

But the scene of the work before us is fixed, as its title indi- 
cates, in Boston, a few years previous to the American Revolu- 
tion, and the author has incorporated into her story many public 
events of that recent and interesting period, and introduced 
among her dramatis persone such well known public characters, 
as Samuel Adams, James Otis, Governor Hutchinson, and 
Mather Byles. It is manifest, therefore, that instead of choosing 
a period and a scene, which would have given full play to her 
powerful fancy, she has voluntarily shackled it with no light 
impediments, and undertaken a task, beneath which even the 
genius of the Unknown might have faltered without disgrace. 

_ In fact, this work is in a great degree a mere copy from rea! 
history, a narrative of events possessing an interest which fiction 
can do little to heighten, a repetition of political sentiments, which 
we find expressed with far more force and eloquence in the 
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writings of Adams and of Quincy, and which are as familiar to 
the mind of every New England reader, as the simplest elements 
of morality. ‘These defects were almost forced upon our author 
by her injudicious choice of a subject. ‘There are others, how- 
ever, which cannot be fairly ascribed to the same cause. 

The narrative is greatly deficient in simplicity and unity, and 
is not so much one story as a number of separate stories, not 
interwoven, but loosely tied together. Every prominent char- 
acter is introduced with a long genealogy, and we feel something 
of the same embarrassment, in tracing their several histories, 
and preventing them from mingling with each other in our 
recollections, which a lawyer experiences in hunting down a 
title, through a number of long and intricate conveyances. ‘The 
author, in short, seems to have been perplexed by the richness 
of her inventive powers, and has crowded into a short volume, 
a sufficient quantity of incidents to form the groundwork of 
half a dozen respectable novels. We think it the more neces- 
sary to comment on this fault, because no point has been so 
much neglected, by the writers of historical romances, from the 
author of Waverley downwards, as the management of their 
narrative ; and we have even seen it maintained by critics as an 
axiom, that the story of a novel is of as little consequence, as 
the frame of a picture, or the thread of a pearl necklace. It 
would be easy to oppose simile to simile, and to speak of the 
difference between a regular and magnificent structure, and a 
confused pile of splendid materials, but we prefer submitting 
the question without argument to the taste of the public. 

This profusion of incidents and want of method are, however, 
neither the only nor the greatest faults in the narrative of the 
Rebels. Almost every reader, we believe, will be dissatisfied 
with the manner in which the author has thought proper to wind 
up the history of Lucretia. ‘This character is perhaps better 
drawn than any other in the whole work. It has ever been 
considered, as one of the most difficult problems in novel writing, 
to render a heroine interesting without beauty; and the success 
with which this is done, in the present instance, is of itself a 
sufficient proof of no ordinary talents. From the first moment 
of her appearance, to her rejection of Somerville at the altar, 
Lucretia maintains a powerful hold on our feelings. Had her 
story then closed, or had she then been consigned, like her 
friend Grace, to an early grave, or to a hopeless celibacy, we 
believe that every reader would have been amply gratified ; 
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but to see her, after all, comfortably married, excites much the 
same benevolent disappointment in all lovers of true sentiment, 
as is manifested in many of our public prints, when a long ex- 
pected duel is prevented by an amicable arrangement, in which 
case, as we have heard it aptly said, ‘the generous public will 
be satisfied with nothing but bloodshed.’ ‘To speak rather more 
seriously, the marriage between the high spirited Lucretia and 
a lover whom she had once rejected, bespeaks more of the 
prudent calculation of real life, than of the romantic dignity, 
which we are accustomed to exact from the heroes and heroines 
of the world of fiction. 

A still more serious objection may be made to the incident, 
which takes place in the tomb of the Osbornes. ‘The introduc- 
tion of such a circumstance reminds us of some of the worst 
passages of Crabbe ; and it is surely better to leave our feelings 
untouched, than to attempt to move them by such revolting and 
shocking objects. 

We have now pointed out the principal faults of the author 
with a freedom, which we have thought it our duty to use. Had 
she produced merely a dull and insipid work, we should have 
left it to sink quietly into oblivion, without attempting to arrest 
or to accelerate its progress. But as we have before intimated, 
her faults are evidently those, not of a feeble, but a misguided 
intellect ; and this work is, after all, a production of great merit. 
In the first place, the style is pure and elegant, and equally 
free from affectation and carelessness. Besides, whatever ob- 


jections may be made to the work, as a regular and harmonious 


whole, no one can deny that it abounds in passages, which, 
taken by themselves, are strikingly beautiful and interesting. 
‘The description of the mob, which destroyed Governor Hutchin- 
son’s library, is drawn with the hand of a master. The sermon 
of Whitefield is executed with great felicity, and is in exact 
keeping with the character of that eloquent and untutored en- 
thusiast. To these passages, we may add the following account 
of the procession of the nuns, in the convent at Quebec. The 
clause which we have marked in italics is a little finical. 


‘ An old priest, exceedingly lazy in his manner, and monoton- 
ous in his tone, was reading mass, to which most of the audience 
zealously vociferated a response. 

* An arch, ornamented with basso relievo figures of the saints, 
on one side of the chancel, surmounted a door, which apparently 
led to an interior chapel ; and beneath a similar one, on the op- 
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posite side, was a grated window, shaded by a large, flowing cur- 
tain of black silk. 

‘Behind this provoking screen were the daughters of earth, 
whom our traveller supposed to, be as beautiful as angels and as 
pure. 

‘For some time a faint response, a slight cough, or a deep 
drawn sigh, alone indicated the vicinity of the seraphic beings. 

‘At length, however, the mass, with all its thousand ceremo- 
nies, was concluded. ‘There was silence for a moment, and 
then was heard one of the low, thrilling chants of the church of 
Rome. 

‘There was the noise of light, sandalled feet. "The music died 
away to a delicious warbling, as faint and earnest as woman’s 
entrdaty then gradually rising to a bold, majestic burst of sound, 
the door on the opposite side opened, and the sisterhood entered 
amid a glare of light. 

‘That most of them were old and ugly passed unnoticed; for 
whatever visions an enthusiastical imagination might have con- 
jured up, were certainly realized by the figure that preceded the 
procession. 

‘Her forehead was pale and lofty, her expression proud, but 
highly intellectual. A white veil, carelessly pinned about her 
brow, fell over her shoulders im graceful drapery; and as she 
glided along, the loose white robe, that constituted the uniform 
of her order, displayed to the utmost adyantage that undulating 
outline of beauty, for which the statues of Psyche are so remark- 
able. 

‘ A silver crucifix was clasped in her hands, and her eyes were 
steadily raised toward heaven ; yet there was something -in her 
general aspect from which one would have concluded, that the 
fair devotee had never known the world, rather than that she 
had left it in weariness or disgust. 

‘Her eye happened to glance on our young friend, as she 
passed near him; and he fancied it rested a moment with de- 
lighted attention. 

‘'The procession moved slowly on in pairs, the apostles bearing 
waxen lights on either side, until the last white robe was con- 
cealed behind an arch at the other end of the extensive apart- 
ment. 

‘The receding sounds of “ O sanctissima, O purissima,”’ float- 
ed on the air, mingled with clouds of frankincense; and the 
young man pressed his hand to his forehead with a bewildered 
sensation, as if the airy phantoms of the magic lanthorn had just 
been flitting before him.’ pp. 116, 117. 


The following is a picture of a more amusing nature. How 
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far it is a correct likeness is a point which we must leave to the 
decision of our elders. 


‘On the ensuing sabbath, Somerville joined the young ladies 
on their way to Hollis street. ‘The crowd presented a strange 
contrast to the congregations of the present day. Here and 
there a taper waisted damsel, glittering in embroidered brocade, 
with flowers even larger than life; while close by her side walked 
the dandy of that period, with bright red waistcoat, leather small- 
clothes, and enormous buckles sparkling in the sun. Then fol- 
lowed a humble dame, with rustle gown and checked apron, 
leading a reluctant urchin, stumbling along with his little three 
cornered scraper ; the tears still trickling down his cheeks, forced 
from him by the painful operation of being shoved and shaken 
into his tight breeches for the first time. ‘In the rear came an 
older boy, alternately casting an envious eye on the trim little 
fellow before him, and a despairing glance at his own clothes, 
which, drenched by repeated rains, hung in slovenly folds about 
his ancles.’ p. 78. 


The finest passages of this volume, however, as well as of 
Hobomok, are those of a pathetic kind. We refer as proofs of 
the author’s talents in this department of composition, to the in- 
terview between Grace and Lucretia, m which the latter first 
discovers the fatal secret of Somerville’s duplicity. ‘The de- 
scription of the deathbed of Grace is distinguished by beauties 
of the same kind. 


‘ Grace, agitated by these events, and her slight form daily be- 
coming more shadowy, seemed like a celestial spirit, which having 
performed its mission on earth, melts into a misty wreath, then 
disappears forever. 

‘Hers had always been the kind of beauty that is eloquence, 
though it speaks not. ‘The love she inspired, was like that we 
feel for some fair infant which we would fain clasp to our hearts 
in its guileless beauty ; and when it repays our fondness with a 
cherub smile, its angelic influence rouses all there is of heaven 
within the soul. Deep compassion was now added to these emo- 
tions; and wherever she moved, the eye of pity greeted her, as it 
would some wounded bird, nestling to the heart in its timid love- 
liness. 

‘ Every one who knew her, felt the influence of her exceeding 
purity and deep pathos of character ; but very few had penetrated 
into its recesses, and discovered its hidden treasures. Melody 
was there, but it was too plaintive, too delicate in its combination, 
to be produced by an unskilful hand. ‘The coarsest minds feli its 
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witching effect, though they could not define its origin ;—like the 
servant, mentioned by Addison, who drew the bow across every 
string of her master’s violin, and then complained that she could 
not, for her life, find where the tune was secreted. 

‘Souls of this fine mould keep the fountain of love sealed deep 
within its caverns ; and to one only is access ever granted. Miss 
Osborne’s affection had been tranquil on the surface, but it was 
as deep as it was pure. [t was a pool which had granted its heal- 
ing influence to one, but could never repeat the miracle, though 
an angel should trouble its waters. 

‘ Assuredly, he that could mix death in the cup of love, which 
he offered to one so young, so fair, and so true, was guilty as the 
priest who administered poison in the holy eucharist. 

‘ Lucretia, now an inmate of the family, read to her, supported 
her across the chamber, and watched her brief, gentle slumbers, 
with an intense interest, painfully tinged with self reproach. She 
was the cause of this premature decay,—innocent indeed, but 
still the cause. Under such circumstances, the conscience is 
morbid in its sensibility, unreasonable in its acuteness ; and the 
smiles and forgiveness of those we have injured, tear and scorch 
it like burning pincers. 

‘ Yet there was one, who suffered even more than Lucretia, 
though he was never conscious of giving one moment’s pain to 
the object of his earliest affection. During the winter, every lei- 
sure moment which Doctor Willard’s numerous avocations allowed 
him, was spent in Miss Osborne’s sick chamber ; and every tone, 
every look of his, went to her heart with a thrilling expression, 
that seemed to say, “‘ Would I could die for thee. Oh, would 
to God I could die for thee.” 

‘ Thus pillowed on the arm of friendship, and watched over Py 
the eye of love, Grace languidly awaited the returning spring 
and when May did arrive, wasted as she was, she seemed to enjoy 
its pure breath and sunny smile. Alas, that the month which 
dances around the flowery earth, with such mirthful step and 
beaming glance, should call so many victims of consumption to 
their last home. 

‘’Towards the close of this delightful season, the invalid, bol- 
stered in her chair, and surrounded by her affectionate family, 
was seated at the window, watching the declining sun. There was 
deep silence for a long while ; as if her friends feared that a breath 
might scare the flitting soul from its earthly habitation. Henry 
and Lucretia sat on either side, pressing her hands in mournful 
tenderness; Doctor Willard leaned over her chair, and looked up 
to the unclouded sky, as if he reproached it for mocking him with 
brightness ; and her father watched the hectic flush upon her 
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cheek, with the firmness of Abraham, when he offered his only 
son upon the altar. Oh, how would the heart of that aged suf- 
ferer have rejoiced within him, could he too have exchanged the 
victim ! 

‘She had asked Lucretia to place Somerville’s rose on the win- 
dow beside her. One solitary blossom was on it; and she reached 
forth her weak hand to pluck it; but its leaves scattered beneath 
her trembling touch. She looked up to Lucretia, with an expres- 
sion which her friend could never forget, and one cold tear slowly 
glided down her pallid cheek. Gently as a mother kisses her 
sleeping babe, Doctor Willard brushed it away ; and turning has- 
tily, to conceal his quivering lip, he clasped Henry’s hand with 
convulsive energy, as he whispered, ‘“* Oh, God of mercies, how 
willingty would I have wiped all tears from her eyes.” 

‘There is something peculiarly impressive in manly grief. The 
eye of woman overflows as readily as her heart ; but when waters 
gush from the rock, we feel that they are extorted by no gentle 
blow. 

‘The invalid looked at him with affectionate regret, as if she 
thought it a crime not to love such endearing kindness ; and every 
one present made a powerful effort to suppress painful, suffocating 
emotion. 

‘ Lucretia had a bunch of purple violets fastened in her girdle, 
and with a forced smile she placed them in the hands of her dying 
friend. 

‘ She looked at them a moment with a sort of abstracted atten- 
tion, and an expression strangely unearthly, as she said, ‘‘I have 
thought that wild flowers might be the alphabet of angels, where- 
by they write on hills and fields mysterious truths, which it is not 
given our fallen nature to understand. What think you, dear 
father ? ”’ 

‘«* | think, my beloved child, that the truths we do comprehend, 
are enough to support us through all our trials.”’ 

‘ The confidence of the Christian was strong within him, when 
he spoke ; but he looked on his dying daughter, the only image 
of a wife dearly beloved, and nature prevailed. He covered his 
eyes and shook his white hairs mournfully, as he added, ‘‘ God in 
his mercy grant that we may find them sufficient in this dreadful 
struggle.” 

‘ All was again still, still, in that chamber of death. The birds 
sung as sweetly as if there was no such thing as discord in the 
habitations of man; and the blue sky was as bright as if earth 
were a stranger to ruin, and the human soul knew not of desola- 
tion. Twilight advanced, unmindful that weeping eyes watched 
her majestic and varied beauty. The silvery clouds that composed 
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her train, were fast sinking into a gorgeous column of gold and 
purple. It seemed as if celestial spirits were hovering round their 
mighty pavilion of light, and pressing the verge of the horizon 
with their glittering sandals. 

‘Amid the rich, variegated heaps of vapor, was one spot of 
clear, bright cerulean. ‘The deeply colored and heavy masses 
which surrounded it, gave it the effect of distance, so that it 
seemed like a portion of the inner heaven. Grace fixed her earnest 
gaze upon it, as the weary traveller does upon an Oasis in the 
desert. That awful lustre which the soul beams forth at its part- 
ing, was in her eye, as she said, “I could almost fancy there are 
happy faces looking down to welcome me.” 

‘ «Tt is very beautiful,” said Lucretia, in a subdued tone. ‘It 
is such a sky as you used to love to look upon, dear Grace.” 

‘« [It is such a one as we loved,”’ she answered. ‘* There was 
a time when it would have made me very happy; but—my 
thoughts are now beyond it.” 

‘ Her voice grew faint, and there was a quick gasp, as if the 
rush of memory was too powerful for her weak frame. 

‘ Doctor Willard hastily prepared a cordial, and offered it to her 
lips. Those lips were white and motionless ; her long, fair eye- 
lashes drooped, but trembled not. He placed his hand on her 
side; the heart that had loved so well, and endured so much, had 
throbbed its last.’ 


We close this article in the hope of soon hearing again from 
the same quarter. We shall be happy if our remarks. should 
induce the author to select, for her future attempts, such subjects 
as will give full scope to the talents, which she indisputably 
possesses, and to bestow a littke more care on the construction 
of her story, and especially on the unraveling of her plot. But 
at any rate, we trust, that she will not be discouraged from pur- 
suing her literary labors, as we believe, that when the first. feel- 
ings of disappointment shall have passed away, the present work, 
notwithstanding its many defects, will hold a high rank in the 
estimation of all admirers of descriptive and pathetic eloquence. 
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Arr. VIII.—Shketches of Algiers, Political, Historical, and Civil ; 
containing an Account of the Geography, Population, Gov- 
ernment, Revenues, Commerce, Agriculture, Arts, Manufac- 
tures, Tribes, Manners, Teng wages, and recent Political 
Events of that Country. By Wiixiam Suater, American 
Consul General at Algiers. Boston. Cummings, Hilliard, 
and Co. 1826. 8vo. pp. 308. 


Durine the last three centuries, the Algerine government has 
exercised no small degree of influence in the affairs of Europe ; 
and yet few countries on the globe, visited by civilized men, 
have been less known, than that region on the south shore of 
the Mediterranean, denominated the Kingdom of Algiers. A 
hundred years ago, Dr Shaw resided twelve years in the city of 
Algiers, as Chaplain to the English factory there, and. his learned 
book of travels affords almost the only source of information, 
which has since been resorted to. As a work illustrating the 
classical history and antiquities of the country, this is undoubt- 
edly most accurate and judicious; but it throws very litile light 
on the origin, progress, and character of the Algerine government, 
its maxims, policy, and aims, its sustaining force and effects ; 
nor on the manners and habitudes of the people, their social 
and moral condition, their agriculture and commerce, institutions, 
intelligence, and pursuits. Dr Shaw was a scholar and antiqua- 
rian, but not a practised observer of human affairs, nor a poli- 
tician. ‘This may be said, without detracting from his great 
merits in the departments of learnmg, and branches of inquiry, 
in which he is universally acknowledged to have excelled. 

But since the time of Dr Shaw, many changes have occurred 
in Algiers, of which history has taken but an imperfect record, 
and which have operated with a decided influence on the people 
and the forms of government. Nor, indeed, is it too much to 
say, that there has been as little known to the world at large, 
down to the present day, about the internal state of Algiers, as 
of its condition when the chief power was usurped by the elder 
Barbarossa, or when the romantic enterprise of Charles the 
Fifth, in attacking the city, met with so signal and ruinous a 
defeat. In the midst of this poverty of knowledge respecting a 
nation, which, however unjustly, with whatever violation of the 
sacred laws of humanity, has been allowed to play a conspicu- 
ous part for centuries in European politics, it is gratifying, that 
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a gentleman of Mr Shaler’s qualifications and opportunities 
should have given his thoughts to the subject, and laid before 
the world the results of his observations and long experience. 
He has resided ten years in Algiers, as Consul General from 
the United States, and in that capacity been engaged in impor- 
tant negotiations with the government, and enjoyed every possible 
advantage for acquiring information. His work was written on 
the spot. He has studied the policy of the civilized govern- 
ments, in their intercourse with the Barbary powers, and become 
familiar with the springs, which have moved the Christian nations 
to their extraordinary and persevering alliances with these hordes 
of pirates, and professional plunderers of the human race. Mr 
Shaler has drawn aside the veil, which concealed these dark and 
disgraceful proceedings, and shown, that the piratical states them- 
selves have always existed, as a mere mockery of properly and 
legally organized governments, the deep reproach of a civilized 
age 5 and he has, moreover, shown, that the European powers, 
in courting and sustaining treaties of alliance with them, have 
been actuated, could be actuated, by no other than the lowest 
motives of selfishness, jealousy of rival influence, and mercenary 
aims. 

There never was a time, when any one of the great maritime 
powers of Europe could not have routed these bands of pirates 
from their strong holds, driven them into the deserts, or expelled 
them, as enemies of the human kind, from the face of the earth. 
Yet they have been suffered to exist, to assume rights, to claim 
the dignity and privilege of civilized governments, to make trea- 


ties and break them at will, to prey upon the commerce of 


every nation, to enslave their prisoners, exact tribute, levy exor- 
bitant contributions, impose degrading terms of submission, and, 
in shdrt, to commit every act of infamy and injustice, to which 
their cupidity and daring spirit of evil prompted them. All 
these things have been quietly endured, nay, winked at, encour- 
aged, promoted, by the nations themselves who were the subjects 
of these shameless insults, and whose duty it was for their own 
honor, and the honor of human nature, to punish such gross in- 
fractions of right, and crush the audacious power that dared 
commit them. 

The existence of the piratical states of Barbary, as govern- 
ments tolerated by civilized nations, is an anomaly in the history 
of the world. ‘They have never, till very recently, made any 
pretensions to an observance of the laws of nations. ‘Their 
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primary political maxim has been, that they were naturally at 
war with all Christian nations, who did not purchase a peace at 
a heavy price, and maintain it by a degrading annual tribute. 
This was the way the United States first made peace with them, 
and to our shame be it spoken, we were tributaries to these des- 
picable robbers till within the last twelve years. But not only did 
they trample on the laws of nations, in this fundamental article 
of peace and war, but they made slaves of their prisoners, and 
demanded for them an exorbitant ransom. ‘Treaties they re- 
garded not, any longer than it suited their convenience. A pretext 
for breaking a treaty was always at hand, and from that moment 
war was understood to exist, without any previous declaration 
or notice to the other party concerned. ‘Then the Corsairs be- 
gan their depredations, scoured the Mediterranean, seized every 
vessel that came in their reach, and brought it into port, where 
the cargo was confiscated, and the crew condemned to slavery. 
Instead of chastising such an outrage, as its infamy deserved, the 
insulted nation deemed it policy to sue again for peace, to pay 
an enormous sum by special agreement and in presents as the 
price of conciliation, to redeem the prisoners in slavery, and 
submit to the humilating condition of sending an annual tri- 
bute to a band of freebooters. ‘Thus were treaties made and 
broken merely as a means of plunder, and thus did the mutual 
jealousies, the contemptible policy, of the European powers, not 
only give countenance to each other in such humbling practices, 
but maintain in their consequence for ages these bloodthirsty 
enemies of the human family. 

Mr Shaler’s work is confined to the kingdom of Algiers, 
touching on the other Barbary states only as they bear a general 
analogy to this. He begins with a geographical view of the 
country ; its soil, productions, and population. He then comes 
to its history and form of government; political and civil insti- 
tutions ; finances, army, and navy; its piratical character, and 
political relations with foreign powers. Next we have a description 
of the city of Algiers, its topography, fortifications, public edifices, 
private dwellings, and streets ; its commerce, wealth, and police ; 
the character and manners of the people, their arts and manufac- 
tures, and the condition of the Christian and Jewish residents. 
Then follows a description of the various tribes inhabiting the 
kingdom of Algiers, their peculiarities, religion, and languages ; 
and also a very animated sketch of the history of the Algerine 
government durmg the last fifteen years. The main body of 
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the work is closed by some interesting reflections of the author 
on the probable destiny of that country, as highly favored by 
nature, as it is miserably degraded by its government. A sup- 
plementary chapter contains extracts from the American Consu- 
lar Journal kept at Algiers, narrating a series of curious events, 
illustrative of the genius of the government, and its habits of in- 
tercourse with foreigners. In the Appendix are thrown together 
several documents of value. 

The territory usually known as the Kingdom of Algiers, 
stretches along the south shore of the Mediterranean about five 
hundred miles, from the eastern border of the Empire of Mo- 
rocco, to the western boundary of Tunis. Its breadth inland 
from the sea is very uncertain, but is supposed to vary from 
forty to a hundred miles. The surface thus included, by Mr 
Shaler’s estimate, is in extent about thirty thousand square miles, 
being not quite half as large as the state of Virginia. ‘The amount 
of population is not known, as no enumeration has been taken, 
but our author considers it not far from a million. ‘This would 
make thirtythree persons to a square mile, or about the average 
of the state of Delaware. This region embraces ancient Nu- 
midia, and that part of Mauritania Tingitana, which, after its 
conquest by Cesar, was called Mauritania Cesariensis. It was 
the land of heroic deeds, the domain of powerful kings, renown- 
ed for its opulent cities, and brave, though artful and treacherous 
inhabitants. At length it was subdued by the arms of Rome, 
and became a dependent province of that empire. It was here 
that the Romans fought and conquered 

Numidia’s hardy troops, 
Mounted on steeds, unused to the restraint 
Of curbs and bits, and fleeter than the winds. 


Sallust, the historian, was once governor of this province ; and 
to this circumstance, probably, we are indebted for his beautiful 
history of the wars in Africa. The celebrated Christian Father, 
Augustin, was also born in this region, and resided, as bishop of 
Hippo, in the eastern part of Algiers, near the present site of 
Bona. 

Nature has been bountiful here ; the climate is agreeable and 
salubrious ; the surface of the country is variegated with hills 
and valleys ; the soil is fertile, yielding abundantly the products 
of the most favored climes. T he industry and moral energies 
of man, and a government giving scope to these, are all that is 
wanting to build up communities of prosperous and happy peo- 
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ple. Internal protection, and external commerce, unshackled 
by monopolies and vexatious restrictions, would ‘ugha this belt 
of land between Mount Atlas and the Mediterranean sea, one 
of the most productive, wealthy, and populous portions of the 
globe. Wheat and barley are cultivated with success; olives 
and dates are abundant, and of the best quality; and also 
the walnut and chesnut, figs, pomegranates, grapes, and other 
fruits of temperate climates. The only metallic products as yet 
discovered are iron and lead. Fossil salt is found in the moun- 
tas. As the country is well watered by springs and small 
streams,. though not abounding in rivers, it affords excellent 
pasturage and facilities for the rearing of camels, horses, neat 
cattle, sheep, goats, and other domestic animals. Wool is now 
an important article of commerce. ‘The various species of the 
winged tribe and of game, usual in similar climates of other 
countries, are common here. But on this topic we need not 
enlarge ; Numidia is famed in ancient story for its fine climate 
and productive soil; nor, during the long ages in which this soil 
has been defiled with human bloodshed, and disgraced by the 
monsters nourished by it, has nature withdrawn her gifts, or 
turned away her smiles. 


Man seems the only growth that dwindles here. 


Litile profit would be gaimed in pursuing the thread of Alge- 
rine history from the Romans downward. ‘These, proud con- 
querors of the world were driven from their African possessions 
by the Vandals, and these again were expelled by the great 
general, Belisarius, under the Emperor Justinian, about the 
middle of the sixth century. A hundred years afterward another 
revolution was effected by the Saracens. From that time till 
the beginning of the sixteenth century, a veil of darkness is 
spread over human events in the north of Africa, through which 
we dimly discover various tribes of Arabs, the Zinhagians, the 
Zeneti, and the Marabouts, contending with the Saracens and with 
one another, for the mastery of the country. Meantime the 
Spaniards made incursions, and established themselves at Oran, 
and other cities in the neighborhood of that place ; and this period, 
that is, the early part of the sixteenth century, presents an impor- 
tant era in Algerine history. 

Among the renowned personages of that day were Horuc 
and Hayradin, sons of a potter in the Isle of Lesbos, whose 
restless spirit drove them to the perilous and thrifty occupation 
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of pirates. In this calling they gained fame and wealth, collected 
a strong naval foree, ravaged the seas, and spread the terror of 
their name in every corner of the Mediterranean. Horuc, the 
elder brother, was called Barbarossa, and this chief of the pi- 

‘ates was the ally to whom Eutemi, king of Algiers, applied to 
aid him in expelling the Spaniards from Oran. The proposal 
was joyfully accepted by Barbarossa, who repaired immediately 
to Algiers with five thousand men. He was received with en- 
thusiaam, and, by his profuseness and artifices, so strong a footing 
did he gain w ith the people, that he murdered Eutemi, usurped 
his authority, and declared himself king of Algiers. He ruled 
with cruelty , and made war on the king of Tremece n, Whom he 
vanquished, and whose dominions he seized. ‘Two years after 
his usurpation, he was slain by the Spaniards, in attempting to 
escape from 'Tremecen. 

His brother Hayradin, not inferior to him in talents and am- 
bition, succeeded to the throne of Algiers. He was likewise 
called Barbarossa. ‘Thus the dynasty of the pirates was estab- 
lished, and from that day to this the sceptre of empire, however 
legitimate may have been the descent of power, has been 
wielded by the hand of a pirate. This second Barbarossa, 
finding himself harassed by the Arabs and Moors on one side, 
and by the Spaniards on the other, sought the protection of the 
Grand Seignior, and Algiers became a dependency of the Oito- 
man Porte. ‘This relation has subsisted under various modifica- 
tions ever since. It was a wise step for Barbarossa ; he obtained 
forces to drive away his enemies, and even strengthened his 
power by conquests. His successful attack on Tunis, and his 
subsequent expulsion from that city by Charles the Fifth, are 
curious events in the history of those times; and not less so is 
the hazardous expedition of Charles against Algiers, five or six 
years later, in conjunction with the great admiral, Andrew Doria, 
which terminated in a disastrous and total failure. 

Barbarossa was raised to the dignity of Bashaw of the empire, 
and a new viceroy appointed over Algiers. The Porte exer- 
cised the power of appointing governors, till the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, when the Algerines, weary of the oppres- 
sion of their foreign masters, obtained the privilege of choosing 
their own governors, who were from that period called Deys by 
Europeans. They stil paid tribute to the Grand Seignior, and 
submitted to the authority of the Bashaws appointed by him ; but 
in the year 1710, they expelled the Turkish Bashaw, and from 
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that time the powers of this office were w nited with that of the 
Dey, and the form of government was instituted, which has con- 


tinued to the present time. 
The Algerine government, as it now exists, cannot be better 
described, “than in the words of Mr Shaler. 


‘It is in fact,’ says he, ‘a military republic with a chief elective 
for life, and upon a small scale resembling that of the Roman 
Empire after the death of Commodus. ‘This government ostensi- 
bly consists of a sovereign chief, who is termed ‘the Dey of Algiers, 
and a Divan, or great Council, indefinite in point of number. 
which is composed of the ancient military who are or have been 
commanders of corps. ‘The Divan elects the Deys, and deliber- 
ates upon such affairs as he chooses to lay before it. 

‘Such is the theory of the Algerine Government. The credit 
and importance of the Divan would naturally vary according to 
the character and abilities of the reigning sovereign; it was “for- 
merly a real corps in the state, held regular sessions, had funds 
attributed to it, and claimed to determine upon all the measures 
of government ; but it has dwindled into a mere phantom; its 
existence even would be doubtful if, in the year I8i6, Omar 
Pashaw had not formally convened the Divan to deliberate upon 
the negotiations of the Regency with Great Britain. Since the 
removal of the residence of the Deys of Algiers into the Citadel, 
the Divan may be regarded as a dead letter in their constitution. 
The Dey appoints his own ministers, which are the Hasnagee, 
whose authority extends over the national finances and interior 
concerns; the Aga, who is commander in chief, and may be 
termed minister of war; the Vikel Argée, or minister of marine 
and foreign affairs; the Khodgia de Cavallas, who may be de- 
nominated Adjutant General, and superintendant of the national 
domain ; and the Bet el Mel, or judge of inheritances. The post 
of the latter functionary has risen to great consideration on ac- 
count of its pecuniary importance. ‘These ministers form the 
cabinet council of the sovereign, and with him constitute in fact 
the real government of Algiers, free of any control by the pre- 
tended Divan. ‘The election of the Deys of Algiers should be 
confirmed by the Grand Seignior, who ts their acknowledged Su- 
zerain (paramount lord). ‘This recognition is never refused, and 
is by custom given with the rank of Bashaw of three tails, which 
is his ordinary title. That of Dey is hardly known in Algiers, 
and is used only by foreigners; it was. probably originally a nick- 
name, as its literal meaning in the Turkish language is simply, 
‘ uncle.” 

‘The Deys of Algiers assume and exercise all the rights of 
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sovereign authority immediately on their election; their solemn 
installation takes place only when they receive the firman of the 
Grand Seignior recognising their election, with the Kaftan and 
sabre of state, which are usually sent as soon as may be by a 
Capidgi Bashi or state messenger. In times of prosperity Algiers 
sends a present to the Grand Seignior once in three years, which 
is usually transported there w ith their ambassador by a foreign 
ship of war ; and such is still the credit of the Regency, that it 
is always the government most favored here, which obtains this 
mission as a mark of honorable preference. ‘This present is al- 
ways magnificent, often amounting in value to half a million of 
dollars ; and it appears to be the only dependence which they 
recognise upon the Ottoman government, whose lag even, in the 
intoxication of their fancied power, they have not always respected. 
In return for these presents the Porte usually sends them a vessel 
of war, with military and naval stores, &c. and gives them per- 
mission to recruit in its dominions. 

‘’Though the election of the Dey of Algiers is by the institu- 
tions of the Regency vested in the Divan, it is usually the result 
of the intrigues of a predominant faction amongst the Janissaries, 
and is generally a sanguinary tragedy. A Dey is murdered to 
make room for some more fortunate adventurer ; his immediate 
friends and adherents perish, or are plundered ‘and exiled, and 
the public business or tranquillity is not interrupted beyond twen- 
tyfour hours. ‘These revolutions succeed each other with a rapid- 
ity, which can hardly be credited by those who are unacquainted 
with the barbarous character and manners of the Turks. A Dey 
of Algiers, while alive, is the most despotic and implicitly obeyed 
monarch on earth; but his reign is always precarious, and it is 
by mere accident if he dies a natural death. Any ‘Turk who has 
been regularly enrolled in the corps of Janissaries is eligible to 


the eminent post of Dey, except the natives of Bosnia and of 
Crete ; no other qualifications are required, and the caprice of 


fortune has sometimes raised the most obscure and ignoble char- 
acters to the throne. Tradition points out the graves of seven 
adventurers who were raised to the throne and perished on the 
same day; as a mark of contempt they were interred in the pub- 
lic highway. Neither can a person elected refuse or resign the 
honor of ruling in Algiers; he must either reign or perish.’ pp. 
16—19. 


The kingdom of Algiers is divided into three provinces, Oran 
on the west, Titterie inthe middle, and Constantine on the east. 
Each of these provinces is gov nad by a Bey appointed by the 
Dey. ‘These subordinate officers rule with the same despotic 
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sway as their sovereign. They are required to collect the taxes 

from the people, and once in three years to appear in person at 
the seat of government, when they are expected to give enor- 
mous presents to all the persons high in power, to secure 
their own continuance in office. ‘1 am informed on respectable 
authority,’ says the author, ‘that each visit of the Beys of Oran 
and Constantine costs to those governors not less than three 
hundred thousand dollars. On these occasions it is necessary 
to bribe all the officers of the Regency, according to the differ- 
ent degrees of their credit and influence. No part, however, 
of these extraordinary contributions goes into the public treas- 
ury.” Here we have the secret of the extreme oppression, 
practised by these Beys on the people. ‘The continuance of 
their office depends on the success in plundering those under 
them, and on this prmciple is the administration of government 
conducted through all its departments, from the highest to the 
lowest. Power is employed to sustain itself, by extorting from 
the weak the means of bribing the more powerful, and this in 
addition to the amount necessary to gratify the rapacity of the 
subordinate officers themselves. 

The government of Algiers exhibits a very extraordinary pe- 
culiarity, as to the mode in which it is perpetuated. It is a rule 
seldom violated, that all the principal officers shall be taken from 
among the foreigner s, who have been incorporated into the body 
of Janissaries. The desire of establishing a hereditary succession, 
or of keeping up a family influence, which has been so strong 
in other ages and countries, and which may perhaps be consid- 
ered a trait deeply seated in human nature, seems never to have 
shown itself here. Children derive no consequence from the 
station their fathers have held; and the whole mass of the na- 
tives of the country, that is, nearly a million of people, have 
submitted for three centuries to be ruled and scourged by a 
handful of foreigners, consisting of ‘Turks and renegadoes Sol- 
lected commonly from the most worthless population in the 
Levant, who, as Mr Shaler says,‘ are generally the sweepings 
of prisons, and the refuse of society in those barbarous coun- 
tries.’ The number of these foreigners now embodied in 
Algiers is about four thousand. 


‘ Agents are maintained by the Regency in Constantinople and 
Smyrna to engage recruits and charter vessels for their transport- 
ation hither. On their arrival they become ipso facto soldiers, 
are denominated Janissaries, and are incorporated into the differ- 
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ent barracks of the city, to which they are supposed to belong 
during life, whatever may be their subsequent fortunes. In these 
quarters, if not called by some happy accident into the adminis- 
tration, they rise by seniority to the highest grade of pay, and be- 
come members of the pretended Divan; where they must be very 
inept indeed, if they do not obtain some profitable employment. 

‘The pay of the Janissaries at its commencement, on their arri- 
val as recruits from the Levant, hardly exceeds half a dollar per 
month, but by length of service is gradually increased to about 
eight dollars, which is the maximum. Of late years, however, it 
has been a common practice of the Deys of Algiers to augment 
the pay of the Janissaries, in order to enhance their popularity. 
A corps thus constituted, is of course always ripe for a revolution. 
Their rations consist of about two pounds of indifferent bread daily, 
and all who are unmarried are lodged in very spacious and com- 
modious barracks; they find their own clothing, and their own 
arms and ammunition, which latter are furnished to them by the 
government at moderate prices. A Janissary, when equipped for 
battle, has one or more pairs of large pistols in his belt, with his 
scimitar or yatagan, a dagger in his bosom, and a long musket on 
his shoulder ; all which are as highly ornamented as his circum- 
stances will permit. When, costume included, he is not unfairly 
represented by the knave of.diamonds in a pack of cards.’ pp. 
27, 28. 


From this description of persons the Deys are chosen, and 
all the great officers of state appointed. 

The military establishment is composed of natives, as well as 
Turks, and amounts to about fifteen thousand men. ‘They are 
stationed in different parts of the country, and employed chiefly 
in collecting the revenue. ‘These are distinct from the Janis- 


saries, and very loosely organized. ‘The naval force consists of 


three frigates, two corvettes, two armed brigs, five schooners, 
one polaccre, and one xebec ; in all, fourteen vessels. 

To illustrate the mutation of human affairs in Algiers, arising 
out of the peculiar nature of the government, Mr Shaler relates 
the following anecdote. 


‘During the summer of my arrival here, an old Turk called 
on me, announcing himself as a Rais, or Captain in the navy ; 
and informed me that he had made a voyage from this place to 
Constantinople, with Commodore Bainbridge, as attached to the 
Algerine legation carried there by that officer in former times. 
He expressed the most friendly regard for the Commodore, and to 
inquire after his health and w elfare appeared to be the principal 
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object of his visit; but on taking leave, he informed me that he 
had no employment, and was very poor, and requested me to lend 
him a dollar, which I did, and assured him that whenever his 
necessities required it, he might apply to me with the certainty of 
finding such relief as I had it in my power to give him. I after- 
wards frequently met this old gentleman on public occasions, when 
he would modestly offer me a friendly pinch of snuff at a respect- 
ful distance from the official characters I was visiting. A few 
years after, this old man was raised to the eminent post of Has- 
nagee, or prime minister, which he now holds, at the age of about 
ninety years, and is m the receipt of at least fifty thousand dollars 
per annum.’ pp. 31, 32. 

The depredations of the Algerines on the commerce of the 
United States began early. According to their custom of being 
at war with all Christian nations, who did not purchase a peace, 
they declared war against us immediately after the recognition 
of our independence by the European powers. In July, 1785, 
two American merchant vessels, one commanded by Captain 

Stevens, and the other by Captain O’ Brien, were seized by the 
corsatrs, and taken to Algiers, where the officers and men, 
amounting in the whole to twentyone persons, were consigned 
to slavery. For the ten years following, our commerce was pro- 
tected against these pirates by the Portuguese, who were at war 
with them, and who kept a maritime force in the Straits of 
Gibraltar, sufficient to prevent the Algerine cruisers from passing 
into the Atlantic ocean. Meantime various expedients were 
resorted to, by the government of the United States, to redeem 
their unfortunate countrymen from slavery. These all proved 
unsuccessful, chiefly on account of the exorbitant demands of 
the pirates. It was thought not more a dictate of policy, than 
of benevolence, to refrain from gratifying these demands, as a 
compliance to this effect w ould operate as an additional incite- 
ment to future aggressions. ‘The amount required for the ran- 
som of twentyone persons was fiftynine thousand four hundred 
dollars. An effort was made to negotiate for the redemption of 
the prisoners, through the society of Mathurins in Paris, insti- 
tuted for the purpose of redeeming Christian captives from infi- 
dels, but the attempt was ineffectual. Eight years were thus 
consumed, without coming to any terms w ith Algiers, or rescuing 
these American citizens from bondage. 

Affairs assumed a new aspect in 1793, when a truce between 
Portugal and Algiers was stipulated through the mediation of the 
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British government. ‘This opened a passage for the corsairs 
into the Atlantic, and in a few months they captured eleven 
American vessels, containing one hundred and nine officers and 
seamen, who were all reduced to slavery. From that time 
more earnest exertions were made to procure a peace with Al- 
giers, and the sympathy of the country was universally awakened 
in behalf of the suffering captives. ‘The business was entrusted 
to Colonel Humphreys, the minister from the United States to 
Portugal, who despatched Mr Joseph Donaldson to Algiers, as 
commissioner to negotiate a treaty of peace. A time, more 
unpromising to the interests of the United States for executing 
such a treaty, could hardly have occurred. ‘The truce with 
Portugal, and peace with other powers, had left the Dey’s cor- 
sairs almost without employment. M. Skjoldebrand, brother of 
the Swedish Consul in Algiers, who had been consulted i in this 
matter, wrote to Colonel Humphreys as follows. ‘The Dey 
declared to me, that his interest does not permit him to accept 
your offers, even were you to lavish millions upon him. Be- 
cause, said he, if I were to make peace with every body, what 
should I do w ith my corsairs? ‘hey would take off my head 
for the want of other prizes, not being able to live upon their 
miserable allowances.’ Mr Donaldson “ succedded, however, in 
forming a treaty, (September, 1795,) on terms as degrading 
to the American nation, as they were necessary in the exigencies 
of the case. The United States became bound to pay the 
Regency of Algiers upwards of seven hundred thousand dollars, 
as the price of peace and the ransom of the captives, and to 
render an annual tribute, payable in military and naval stores, 
the entire charges of which would amount to above seventy 
thousand dollars yearly.* 

Owing to the difficulty of procuring funds, the conditions of 
the treaty were not fulfilled so soon as the Dey expected. He 
became impatient, expressed apprehensions that the delay was 
intentional, and threatened to renew the war and send out his 
cruisers. In this extremity, the American Commissioners, Joel 
Barlow and Mr Donaldson, agreed that their government should 
make the Dey a present of a frigate, if he would wait three 
months longer. ‘This proposal was acceded to, and before the 
three months had expired, the requisite funds were received. 


* By the Purveyor’s Estimate returned to the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury in 1796, the cost of the two first years’ annuities to the Dey and 
Regency of Algiers was $144,246. 
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Thus was a peace concluded with Algiers, which cost the Unit- 
ed States first and last more than a million of dollars, and left 
them tributary to a horde of pirates.* 

This treaty continued in force till 1812, when it suited the 
Dey’s policy to break it, and to adopt a course, which, says Mr 
Shaler, ‘has drawn upon the Algerines, either directly or indi- 
rectly, greater calamities than they ever before encountered, 
and its effects will probably cease only with the extinction of 
their independence as a piratical power.’ ‘The motives inducing 
to this step need not here be developed. 


‘The epoch which was selected by the reigning Dey of Algiers 
for a declaration of war against the United States, gave to it a 
character of the most deliberate and determined hostility. On 
the seventeenth of July of the above year, (1812,) an American 
ship called the Alleghany, arrived here with the tribute in mili- 
tary and naval stores, which was then due from the United States 
to the Regency. This vessel was received with demonstrations 
of apparent satisfaction, and was begun to be unloaded, when the 
Dey sent for the invoices and bills of lading of all her cargo. 
When they were explained to him, he expressed the utmost dis- 
content at not finding the quantity of powder, and large cables, 
that he pretended to have positively required, and great indignation 
at the same vessel having been made the means of conveyance of 
some gunbarrels for Morocco, that were landed at Gibraltar, and 
of some small quantities of private property ; which he affected 
to regard as personally disrespectful. 

* He ordered, in consequence, that the Consul should pay in cash 
the amount due from the United States to the Regency, and de- 
part on the twentyfifth of the same month, with his family and all 
American citizens that might be here, on pain of the ship and 
cargo being confiscated, and himself, his family, and his country- 
men here, reduced to slavery. ‘The Consul, keeping steadily in 
view what he regarded as the interests of his country, made all 
proper remonstrances against this arbitrary proceeding, but in 
vain, and was compelled to depart on the day named. In Sep- 
tember following, a small American brig, of little value, with a 
crew of eleven persons, was sent into Algiers as a prize to their 


* The correspondence between ministers, consuls, agents, and other 
persons, and also the Messages of the President, and “Reports of the 
Secretary of State, respecting the relations between the United States 
and Aigiers, down to the period of ratifying this treaty, may be found 
among the ‘Confidential Documents,’ published in the tenth volume of 
American State Papers. 
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cruisers. This insignificant prize proved to be the only advantage 
that they ever obtained from a war which they had declared with 
so much arrogance, and, in their opinion, with prospects of the 
most brilliant success. In the following year, the American gov- 
ernment made an indirect attempt to ransom their captives in the 
power of the Algerines, who positively rejected any negotiation 
on the subject, alleging that they regarded their American slaves 
as above any pecuniary ransom.’ pp. 120—122. 


During the war with England, which existed at this period, 
the attention of our government was but partially drawn to these 
outrages of the Algerines ; but as soon as peace was restored, 
by the ratification of the treaty of Ghent, the Congress of the 
United States declared war against the Regency of Algiers, and 
made such appropriations as to render the means of conducting 
it prompt and efficient. ‘The degradation of paying tribute to 
lawless banditti, and of being subjected to their caprice, was no 
longer to be endured. A squadron was fitted out for the Mediter- 
ranean, under the command of Captains Bainbridge and Decatur, 
and these two commanders were appointed commissioners, con- 
jointly with Mr Shaler, to propose and conclude a treaty of 
peace. ‘The first division of this squadron, under Commodore 
Decatur, with Mr Shaler on board, sailed from New York in 
May, 1815. Early in the succeeding month they arrived in the 
Mediterranean, and soon captured an Algerine frigate and brig. 
A few days afterward, the squadron appeared off Algiers, and 
the two commissioners propounded to the Regency the terms on 
which they were authorized to renew the peace. At that time 
the Algerine cruisers were at sea, and such was the imposing at- 
titude of the American squadron, and the impression made by 
the recent captures, that the conditions dictated by the commis- 
sioners were immediately assented to. From the date of this 
treaty, all tribute from the United States to these pirates was 
abolished, the laws of nations were recognised, and the Ameri- 
can government was ever after to stand on the same footing, as 
the most favored nations. The captured frigate and brig were 
by agreement given up to the Dey. 

After this treaty was concluded, Mr Shaler landed in Algiers 
as Consul General from the United States, which station he has 
held ever since. The Dey, stimulated probably by the agents 
of a foreign power, sought a pretence to break the treaty, and 
renew hostilities; but the differences were settled by the pru- 
dent management of the Consul, and peace has not since becn 
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interrupted. While the present policy of the European govern- 
ments exists, however, it is necessary for the United States to 
keep a respectable naval force in the Mediterranean, to impress 
on these depredators the certainty, that any attempts to resort to 
their old practices will meet with a prompt and exemplary chas- 
tisement. In short, however much the causes are to be depre- 
cated, yet it is a truth of no small moment, that the service to 
which our navy has been called, in humbling the Barbar y pirates, 
has been a primary source of its Own increase, and of our 
character and prowess as a nation. 

In the year 1816, Algiers was bombarded by the combined 
English and Dutch ‘fleets, under command of lord Exmouth, 
with entire success. Peace was made on such terms as the 
admiral chose to dictate. By one article of the treaty, Christian 
slavery was forever after abolished in Algiers. It is about fifty 
years since private cruising for prisoners, with the view of en- 
slaving them, was prohibited. It then became a monopoly of 
the covernment. Whatever may be the fate of the treaty just 
mentioned, the spirit of the age will hardly allow this practice 
to be renewed for any length of time. ‘The powers, which are 
still disgraced by a tribute to the Algerine pirates, are Naples, 
Sweden, Denmark, and Portugal, each of which pays annually 
twentyfour thousand dollars, besides presents, and other tokens 
of degradation, whenever there is a change of consuls. 

Mr Shaler’s third chapter is devoted to a full, instructive, and 
highly entertaining description of the city of Algiers. After a 
residence there of ten years in a public station, w vith no ordinary 
habits of practical and philosophical observation, he must have 
been peculiarly well qualified for writing such an account. Who- 
ever reads it, with all the reasonable expectations excited by these 
circumstances, will not be disappointed. ‘The topography of 
the city, its fortifications, public buildings, and police, as well as 
the character of the people, their pursuits, and customs, receive 
a brief and discriminative examination. 

Algiers is situate on the side of a hill, which rises by a sudden 
ascent from the seashore, and, as the houses are whitewashed, 
it has a brilliant and picturesque appearance when approached 
from the sea. It is surrounded by a high wall; the streets are 
extremely narrow, and the houses flat roofed, after the eastern 
fashion. ‘The fortifications of the harbor are so formidable, as 
to make an attack by ships alone a hazardous undertaking. 
They have been strengthened since lord Exmouth’s bombard- 
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ment. ‘The Casauba, a strong citadel, commands the town and 
the batteries. 

The population of the city was estimated at one hundred 
thousand by Dr Shaw, and some other writers have placed it 
one third higher, but our author thinks it does not exceed fifty 
thousand. ‘The public buildings consist of nine mosques, three 
colleges, five bagnios, barracks for the Turkish soldiers, bazars, 
or market places, and the palace formerly occupied by the Deys. 
The city is governed by officers distinct from those, who ad- 
minister the government of the kingdom, and these officers are 
commonly natives. This local city government is highly com- 
mended by the author, who observes, that ‘ there is probably no 
city in the world, where there is a more vigilant police, where 
fewer cognizable crimes are committed, or where there is better 
security for person and. property.’ This statement exhibits a 
singular contrast with the barbarous tyranny of the ‘Turkish 
rulers, but Mr Shaler is particular in discriminating between the 
character of the native Algerines, and their Turkish masters. 
He thinks wrong impressions have gone abroad, respecting the 
natives. ‘They are,’ says he, ‘a people of very insinuating ad- 
dress, and in the common relations of life, | have found them 
civil, courteous, and humane.’ He speaks, moreover, of their 
toleration. Although superstitious, and rigidly attached to the 
Mohammedan faith and ceremonies, yet they manifest no special 
hostility to those, who adopt different modes of faith and worship. 

The train of circumstances, connected with the mode of gov- 
ernment in this country, has produced a peculiar effect on the 
state of property. 

‘A consequence of the uninterrupted prosperity of Algiers, 
for so long a course of years, has been the accumulation of great 
wealth in private families, through their alliances by marriage 
with the Turks. Thus, though all the power is exclusively in 
the hands of the latter, the fortunes which they acquire are gra~ 
dually absorbed into the native families, where they generally 
remain unmolested. Nothing can be more insecure than the 
fortune of a living Turk; but that of a native, who is ineligible 
to any important public employment, and consequently passive in 
all political revolutions, is as well protected here as i any other 
country. From the operation of these causes, Algiers may be 
regarded as one of the richest cities in metallic wealth in the 
world. The aged widow of Achmet Pashaw, with whom the 
United States concluded their first peace with the Regency, late- 
ly died here, and is reputed to have left a fortune of several 
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millions of dollars. The heirs of Mustapha Pacha, his successor, 
from whom the Consular dwelling of the United States is rented, 
possess real estate in the city and immediate neighbourhood, worth 
half a million of dollars. Both of these chiefs were publicly exe- 
cuted.’ p. 53. 

As all the great officers of the government have for centuries 
exercised their power to grasp and hoard, and as the families of 
these persons have rarely left the country, it is easy to see that 
Jarge fortunes must have been accumulated in the hands of in- 
dividuals. It was only necessary that laws, suitable for protect- 
ing property thus acquired, should exist and be respected, which 
it seems has been the case. ‘The hoarded treasures of the Dey 
are estimated at fifty millions of dollars. 

Various customs, prevailing among the people, are described 
by the author. We select his account of that relating to mar- 
riage. 

‘ Ladies of condition seldom or never walk abroad. Though 
these secluded dames bloom as it were in the desert, from the 
complaints of their husbands respecting their extravagance in 
dress, it may be inferred, that they exercise no inconsiderable por- 
tion of influence in society, and are perhaps silently preparing 
the public mind for a restoration of the rights, of which barbarism 
and ignorance have defrauded them. 

‘ There are few Algerines who avail themselves of the Moham- 
medan law which allows a plurality of wives ; they are generally 
contented with one, to whom however is attached a number of 
black female slaves, according to the wealth and dignity of the 
parties. Marriages in general in Algiers are contracted much as 
elsewhere in Mohammedan countries; but the nature of their 
government, and the consequent condition of the superior classes, 
have had a silent and sure effect in favour of the sex. It is unreason- 
able to suppose that a rich heiress, and there are always many in 
Algiers, would be delivered up as a slave to the caprice of the 
barbarian who espouses her; conditions are therefore made in 
the marriage contract, which place her on a certain equality with 
her husband, or at least protect her from arbitrary ill treatment. 
It would be injurious to the understandings of the ladies to sup- 
suppose, that they have not improved these advantages; their 
effects have been gradually extended, and the consequence has 
been, that the Moorish women are less slaves to their husbands, 
than to custom and long received notions of decorum and pro- 
priety. 

‘ Marriages are planned and contracted through the agency of 
the mothers and female relations of the parties, the women of 
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Algiers having a free intercourse with each other, either at their 
own houses or at the public baths, which are much frequented by 
them, and in the afternoon they are sacred to their use. Mar- 
riages amongst the superior classes are frequently celebrated by 
the women with much eclat. On these occasions, the female 
relations and friends of the parties assemble together and enjoy 
themselves during several days, to the utter discomfiture of the 
men, who are then either driven out of the house, or to hide them- 
selves in some corner, where they can neither see nor be seen by 
the joyous band.’ pp. 62, 63. 


We have before observed, that there are colleges in Algiers. 
These, as far as we can heesth: are a sort of Mohammedan theo- 
logical seminaries, designed for instructing persons in the doc- 
trines of that faith, and qualifying them to be priests in the 
mosques, and religious teachers of the people. It is creditable 
to the citizens of Algiers, that one of these colleges is.exclusively 
set apart for the instruction of the Kabyles, w ho are natives of 
the interior, and reside in the city as servants and laborers. But 
as the whole extent of Algerine literature is confined to the 
Koran, and such a thing as a printing press is rarely found in all 
the regions, where the creed of the Prophet predominates, it 
is not to be supposed, that the business of education has been 
carried to a very high degree of perfection. 

‘Common schools are, however, numerous in Algiers, where 
boys of the age of five or six years and upwards, are taught to 
read and write. From the invariable character of the customs 
of these countries, I am induced to believe, that their practice is 
the probable origin of the Lancasterian system of tuition. Each 
scholar is provided with a board, upon which anything may be 
fairly written with chalk, and easily effaced ; a lesson from the 
Koran is transcribed in fair and legible characters upon one of 
these boards, which is then copied upon all the others, the schol- 
ars mutually teaching each other, both in the meaning and in 
the formation of the letters of the text. These lessons are loudly 
rehearsed to the pedagogue, who sits upon his heels in a corner 
with a long rod, through the terror of which he maintains order 
and due attention among his scholars. ‘Thus reading and writing 
are taught simultaneously, and the beautiful uniformity that. 
characterizes the Arabic handwriting, is probably owing to this 
method of tuition. ‘The education of the Algeriné youth is 
completed when, having learnt to read and write the Koran, he 
is duly instructed by the same preceptor in the forms and modes 
of prayer. The expenses of this course of education are very 
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trifling, and I am informed that similar schools are kept by women 
for the instruction of young girls.’ pp. 57, 58. 


In the city of Algiers are about five thousand Jews, whose 
condition is far from being enviable. 


‘They are governed by their own laws in civil cases, adminis- 
tered by a chief of their own nation, who is appointed by the 
Bashaw ; as Aigerine subjects they may circulate freely, establish 
themselves where they please, and exercise any lawful calling 
throughout the kingdom ; and they cannot be reduced to slavery. 
They pay a capitation tax, and double duties on every species of 
merchandise imported from abroad ; as elsewhere, they practise 
trade in all its branches, and are here the only brokers and deal- 
ers in money and exchanges; there are many gold and silver 
smiths amongst them, and they are the only artificers employed 
in the mint. 

‘Independent of the legal disabilities of the Jews, they are in 
Algiers a most oppressed people; they are not permitted to resist 
any personal violence of whatever nature, from a Mussulman ; 
they are compelled to wear clothing of a black or dark colour ; 
they cannot ride on horseback, or wear arms of any sort, not 
even a cane; they are permitted only on Saturdays and Wednes- 
days to pass out of the gates of the city without permission ; and 
on any unexpected call for hard labour, the Jews are turned out 
to execute it. In the summer of 1815, this country was visited 
by incredible swarms of locusts, which destroyed every green 
thing before them; when several hundred Jews were ordered out 
to protect the Bashaw’s gardens, where they were obliged to watch 
and toil day and night, as long as these insects continued to in- 
fest the country. 

‘On several occasions of sedition amongst the Janissaries, the 
Jews have been indiscriminately plundered, and they live in the 
perpetual fear of a renewal of such scenes; they are pelted in 
the streets even by children, and in short, the whole course of 
their existence here is a state of the most abject oppression and 
contumely. ‘The children of Jacob bear these indignities with 
wonderful patience; they learn submission from infancy, and 
practise it throughout their lives, without ever daring to murmur 
at their hard lot. Notwithstanding these discouraging circum- 
stances in their condition, the Jews, who through their corres- 
pondence with foreign countries are the only class of Algerine 
society possessing any accurate knowledge of external affairs, 
meddle with all sorts of intrigue, even at the risk of their lives, 
which are not unfrequently forfeited in consequence. The post 
of chief of the Jews is procured and held through bribery and 
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intrigue, and is exercised with a tyranny and oppression corres- 
ponding to the tenure by which it is retained. Durimg the times 
of prosperity of the Regency, several Jewish houses of trade 
rose here to great opulence, but of late years, through the intoler- 
able oppression under which they live, many wealthy individuals 
have been ruined, others have found means to emigrate, and the 
Moors, who have a singular aptness for trade, are daily supplant- 
ing them in the different branches of commerce practicable in 
this country ; so that they appear now to be on a rapid decline 
even as to their numbers. It appears to me that the Jews at this 


day in Algiers, constitute one of the least fortunate remnants of 


{srael existing.” pp. 65—67. 
The kingdom of Algiers is inhabited by tribes of men, differ- 


ing in some essential respects from each other. A large part of 
ihe population consists of Moors, a mixed race, descended from 
the ancient Numidians, or Mauritanians, the Arabs, Spaniards, 
and Turks, who have from time to time found their way into 
the country. It is obvious, therefore, that the Moors, as a class, 
exhibit a great variety of moral and physical traits, according as 
they are more or less nearly allied to any one of the original 
stocks, from which they are derived. Besides this compound 
race, there are other tribes inhabiting the interior of the country, 
who maintain their distinctive characteristics, such as the Arabs, 
Biscaries, Mozabis, and Kabyles. 

The Arabs are wanderers, as in other regions where they are 
found, both in Africa and Asia. ‘They live. in tents, rear flocks, 
are soverned by their own chiefs, or sheichs, and when they. are 
weary of the oppression of the Beys, or governors of the provin- 
ces, they remove farther from their reach, and perhaps go off 
into the Sahara,* and enjoy an entire independence. The Bis- 
caries are a more quiet people, inhabiting the borders of the 
desert, yielding submission to the Regency of, Algiers, and 
speaking a broken dialect of the Arabic. ‘The author thinks 
they were orignally of Arabian descent, but have become mingled 
with the Africans, and assumed their habits. The Mozabis 
dwell in a distant region at the south, quite beyond the limits of 
the dominions of the Algerines, and are independent of their 
government. They have mercantile relations with Algiers ; 
many of them reside there, with specific privileges of trade, 
and with an Amin, or public officer, who is recognised as consul 


* This word, so common in a!l accounts of Africa, is pronounced 
with a strongly aspirated accent on the first syllable, Sah’ara. 
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from their nation. But, among the different tribes found in the 
North of Africa, the Kabyles seem to be the most remarkable. 
They are otherwise called Berebers. They live in the moun- 
tainous districts, independent of the Algerine government, forming 
a population so numerous, that were they not divided into a 
great number of small tribes, perpetually at war with each other, 
they would soon constitute a power too formidable for the Re- 
gency to control. 

The Kabyles speak a language, called the Showviah, having, 
as far as has been discovered, no resemblance to those spoken 
by the other tribes, and which, there are many reasons to believe, 
is of great antiquity. It is supposed to be ‘identified with that 
of the Tuaricks, who inhabit the interior parts of Libya to the 
borders of Egypt. Should this position prove correct, and 
there are strong grounds for sustaining it, the ‘Tuaricks and Ka- 
byles must be considered people of the same origin. ‘That is, 
ihe same people and the same language prevail throughout the 
whole northern range of Africa, from the Atlantic to Egypt, and 
this people and language show marked peculiarities, which 
distinguish them from any other now known. ‘Their origin, 
therefore, becomes a very curious subject of mqury. ‘The 
author devotes a few pages to a discussion of the point, which 
will be read with great interest by those, who are curious in 
these matters. His opinion is, and he supports it by considera- 
tions not easily to be shaken, that the Showiah is a language of 
greater antiquity, than any other spoken in northern Africa. It 
is remarkable, as he states, that ‘every trace of the Roman 
language appears to have been eradicated by the Saracen con- 
quest.” Nor has it been discovered, that the language in ques- 
tion has any analogy to the Punic, or the Arabic, ‘end of course 
it must have been formed before the introduction of those 
tongues into Africa. After a brief, but lucid examination of the 
question, Mr Shaler concludes, that, from the facts adduced, 
‘there appears to be nothing unreasonable in believing, that the 
‘Tuaricks are an original, unconquered people, and the deposito- 
ry of an ancient language, which, being identified with that of 
the Kabyles, the Showiah, naturally leads to the conclusion, that 
it is one of the most ancient in the world, which has withstood 
and survived the conquests of the Carthaginians, the Romans, 
the Vandals, and the Arabs.’ In his Appendix the author has 
inserted a vocabulary of this language, as far as he has been 
able to collect it, and he is still pursuing this branch of the in- 
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quiry. A correspondence between him and Mr Du Ponceau, on 
this subject, is contained in the volume of Philosophical Trans- 
actions recently published in Philadelphia. 

We should be tempted too far, were we to follow the author 
in his ingenious speculations, respecting the future destiny of 
that portion of Africa now subject to Algerine domination. ‘The 
natural resources of this country, and the prosperity to which it 
might attam under a mild and equitable government, are set 
forth by him with a glowing, and we doubt not a judicious pen. 
His views of colonization seem to us correct ; but to what extent 
his theory, that it would be expedient and conducive to human 
happiness and improvement for England to take possession of 
this region and colonize it, may be approved by the wise and 
prudent, we venture not to pronounce. His reasonings are not 
without weight, and we have no disposition to confute them, if 
we could. And in truth, if we should attempt it and succeed, 
there would still remain one irresistible argument, which is, that 
it is impossible for the reins of power to be in worse hands than 
at present, and therefore any transfer would be a gain, both to 
the general cause of human advancement, and to the immediate 
and dearest interests of the people themselves. But, after all, 
we should be loath to witness the scenes of India acted over in 
Africa ; and we fear the descendants of the Numidians would 


be little benefited, even by throwing off the yoke of the pirates, 


if it must be done by such a mode of release. 

Mr Shaler’s last chapter contains a selection from the Journal, 
kept in the Consulate of the United States at Algiers. It em- 
braces the chief events in the recent political history of the 
Regency, particularly in its intercourse with Great Britain, on a 
threatened abrogation of the treaty, and renewal of hostilities. 
As the author acted an important part in these events, was him- 
self involved in various intricate and embarrassing circumstances, 
and personally acquainted with almost every incident he narrates, 
this selection from his official Journal constitutes at once a most 
valuable, and highly interesting part of his book. It affords an 
insight into the details of Algerine diplomacy, which, we venture 
to say, can be obtained from no other quarter. The account 
given of the Consul’s firmness, in resisting the demands of the 
Regency to give up the defenceless Kabyles under his protec- 
tion, when the other consuls submitted to the outrage, will be 
read with warm approbation by every American. It was a 
measure, on the Consul’s part, as bold as it was just, and not 
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less creditable to his feelings as a man, than it was honorable to 
his character as the representative of a free nation. 

But we would. not point to particular parts of this volume, as 
worthy of exclusive attention. The whole is written with a dig- 
nity, a freedom of remark, an independent tone of opinion and 
investigation, together with an intimate knowledge of the subjects 
brought under notice, which give it strong claims to respect and 
confidence ; at the same time it communicates a mass of curious 
and important facts, not before presented to the reading public. 
It has not been common for an agent from any country, “possess- 
ing the author’s intelligence, frankness, and talents, to be em- 
ployed in the diplomatic affairs of the Barbary States; nay, a 
capacity for low intrigue, chicanery, and _ artifice, has usually 
been considered the primary qualification for such a post. And 
when we consider the principles, on which the respective gov- 
ernments have required their agents to act, and the extraordina- 
ry transactions to which this intercourse has uniformly led, it is 
not surprising, that no one has been found willing to reveal the 
dark policy, by which his instructions compelled him to be guid- 
ed, if his own spirit did not prompt him to it. By the concur- 
rent sanction of all the christian powers, growing out of their 
mutual jealousies, such has been the system adhered to in treat- 
ing with the Barbary pirates, that no public agent would dare to 
unfold and spread it out before the world. Concealment and 
duplicity were essential parts of the system itself. But the 
mind and pen of the American Consul General were bound by 
no such ignoble chains as these ; he has scrutinized deeply, and 
declared freely what he discovered, and what he thought. The 
disclosures he has made, and which others will make, by pursu- 
ing the track on which he has entered, will afford a key to many 
parts of European history that are yet hidden. If all the diplo- 
matic proceedings of the christian governments with the Bar- 
bary States, Morocco, Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli, could be 
brought to light, and recorded for the inspection of the world, 
we doubt whether more signal evidences of the abuse of power, 
the force of base passions, and the wickedness of rulers, could 
be collected from the annals of the civilized world. 
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Art. TX.—Miscellaneous Poems selected from the United States 
Laterary Gazette. Boston. Cummings, Hilliard, and Co; 
and Harrison Gray. 18mo. pp. 172. 


Tuts little volume, as the title imports, is composed of a selec- 
tion from the poetical department of the United States Literary 
Gazette, embracing the period from the beginning of that work 
down to the end of the past year. When originally published, 
these pieces appeared as anonymous contributions, but in the 
present collection the names of the authors, except in a few in- 
stances, are prefixed. ‘The principal contributors are Bryant 
and Petciv al; in addition to whom are Longfellow, Mellen, Jones, 
and Dawes; and, without invidious comparison or exaggerated 
praise, it may with great truth be said, that there are from each 
of these writers specimens of much poetical beauty, and that 
the volume itself is a rich acquisition to the elegant literature of 
the country. We know not but our partiality for whatever ex- 
cellence is of American growth, may cause us to feel the more 
gratified with a work like this, but we would not bestow on it 
extravagant praise, merely because it is American. Such praise 
would be injurious to the cause of letters among us. We would 
not that our poets be easily satisfied, but rather that they aspire 
to rival the richest strains, which have been breathed from the 
country of Shakspeare and of Milton. We would have them 
strictly American ; their productions should retain a flavor of the 
soil in which they were formed. ‘The feelings they express, and 
the outward forms they portray, should partake of something of 
the air of the place. But we would not have them pleased with 
a low measure of excellence ; nor would we have our men of 
genius remain content with moderate merit, because, possibly, 
moderate merit may be sufficient to meet the immediate and 
coarser demands of the public. 

Mr Bryant, who has contributed the largest number of pieces 
to the volume before us, has been for several years a favorite 
with the American public. We have, on former occasions, ex- 
pressed our opinion of his genius and writings. As a poet, he 
possesses rare gifts. His ‘poetry has truth, delicacy, and cor- 
rectness, as well as uncommon vigor and richness; he is al- 
ways faithful to nature; his delineations are accurate, vivid, 
and forcible ; he selects his groups and images with judgment, 
and sketches with spirit and exactness. He writes as one, ‘ who, 
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in the love of nature, holds communion with her visible forms.’ 
Nothing is borrowed, nothing artificial ; his pictures have an air 
of freshness and originality, which could come from the student 
of nature alone. He is alive to the beautiful forms of the out- 
ward world. These forms hold a language to his heart. Nature 
to him is not an inert mass, mere dead matter; it is almost a 
feeling, and a sentiment. His poetry is always refreshing ; the 
scenes of stillness and repose, into which he introduces us, seem 
fitted to exclude care and sorrow; he draws us from haunts 
of men, where we become familiar with loathsome forms of vice 
and misery, where our hearts are torn with anxiety, or wounded 
by neglect and ingratitude, and makes us ‘ partake of the deep 
contentment,’ which the mute scenes of earth breathe. He is 
less the poet of artificial life, than of nature, and the feelings. 
There is something for the heart, as well.as for the understand- 
ing and fancy, in all he writes; something, which touches our 
sensibility, and awakens deep toned, sacred reflections. 

Again, Mr Bryant charms us by his simplicity. | Like all true 
lovers of nature, he is fond of those chaste beauties, which strike 
on the heart at once, and are incapable of bemg heightened by 
any extraneous ornament. His pictures are never overcharged. 
Nothing is turgid or meretricious, strange or fantastic. His 
heart is open to the healthful influences of nature; he muses 
among her gay and beautiful forms, and throws out upon the 
world his visions and feelings in a garb of attractive simplicity 
and grace. His strains, moreover, are exquisitely finished. He 
leaves nothing crude and imperfect; he throws off no hasty 
sketches, no vague, shadowy, and ill assorted images. His por- 
traits have a picturesque distinctness; the outlines are accu- 
rately traced, and the colors laid on with delicacy and skill. 
We are never disgusted with grossness; nothing appears over- 
strained or feeble, deformed, misshapen, or out of place. 

To write such poetry at any time would be no trifling distinc- 
tion. Myr Bryant deserves the greater praise, as he has exhibited 
a pure and classical standard in an age, the tendency of which 
is, in some respects, towards lawless fanaticism and wildness. 
There is a fashion in literature, as in everything else. The 
popular style is now the rapid, the hasty, the abrupt, and un- 
finished. The age is certainly not a superficial one. It is 
distinguished beyond any former period for habits of deep, earnest 
thought. But one of its characteristics seems to be an impatience 
of restraint. It is fond of strong excitement, however produced. 
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Whatever excites the mind into a state of fervor, whatever 
powerfully awakens the feelings, is listened to and applauded. 
{t may be vague, fantastic, and shapeless, produced by a sort 
of extemporaneous effort, and sent abroad without the labor of 
revision. It will not have the less chance of becoming, for a 
time at least, popular. ‘The press was never more prolific than 
at present. A great deal is written, and, as might be naturally 
supposed, much is written in haste. ‘The mass of popular litera- 
ture is swelling to an overgrown bulk ; but much of it is crude, 
coarse, and immature. Mr Bryant has not been seduced by 
the temptations to slovenliness and negligence, which the age 
holds out to view; but, on the contrary, he affords a happy 
specimen of genuine, classical English. We are gratified to 
meet with such examples, especially among the distinguished 
and favored poets of our own country. It. augurs well for the 
interests of taste and letters. 

We cannot express in too strong terms our approbation of the 
moral and devotional spirit, that breathes from all, which Mr 
Bryant writes. Poetry, which is conversant with the deeper 
feelings of the heart, as well as the beautiful forms of outward 
nature, has, we conceive, certain affinities with devotion. It is 
connected with all our higher and holier emotions, and should 
send out an exalting, a healing, and sustaining influence. We 
are pleased to find such an influence pervading every strain, 
uttered by a poet of so much richness of fancy, of so much 
power and sweetness, as Mr Bryant. No sentiment or expres- 
sion ever drops from him, which the most rigid moralist would 
wish to blot. His works we may put into the hands of youth, 
confident, that in proportion as they become familiar with them, 
the best sympathies of their nature will be strengthened, and the 
moral taste be rendered more refined and delicate. Much of 
his poetry is description ; but his descriptions are fitted to ‘ in- 
struct our piety,’ and impart a warmth and glow of moral 
feeling. 

We hasten to one or two extracts, as contamed in the volume 
before us. ‘The Murdered Traveller’ is picturesque, affecting, 
and solemn. The scene is portrayed with a distinctness, which 
causes the heart to shudder. 


When Spring to woods and wastes around, 
Brought bloom and joy again ; 

The murdered traveller’s bones were found, 

Far down a narrow glen. 
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The fragrant birch, above him, hung 
Her tassels in the sky ; 

: And many a vernal blossom sprung, 
And nodded, careless, by. 


The red bird warbled, as he wrought 
His hanging nest o’erhead, 

And fearless near the fatal spot, 
Her young the partridge led. 


But there was weeping far away, 
And gentle eyes, for him, 

With watching many an anxious day, 
Grew sorrowful and dim. 


They little knew, who loved him so, 
The fearful death he met, 

When shouting o’er the desert snow, 
Unarmed, and hard beset. 


Nor how, when round the frosty pole 
The northern dawn was red, 

The mountain wolf and wild cat stole 
To banquet on the dead. 


Nor how, when strangers found his bones, 
They dressed the hasty bier, 

And marked his grave with nameless stones, 
Unmoistened by a tear. 


But long they looked, and feared, and wept, 
Within his distant home ; 

And dreamed, and started as they slept, 
For joy that he was come. 


So long they looked—but never spied 
His welcome step again, 
Nor knew the fearful death he died 
Far down that narrow glen. pp. 9, 10. 


We need not point out to those, who are familiar with the 
appearance of our forests in spring, the exquisite truth and 
; beauty of the two lines, 

‘ The fragrant birch, above him, hung 

Her tassels in the sky ;’ 


which occur in the second stanza. Such minute and inimitable 
beauties are scattered over every page of this author’s narrative 
andd escriptive poetry. They go to show his careful observation 
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of nature, which we consider one of his striking characteristics, 
and which constitutes one point of resemblance between hin 
and Cowper. We add, it is his habit of minute and diligent 
observation, which renders his pictures so purely American. 
His descriptions have a definite locality. ‘They apply to Ameri- 
can scenery, and to no other. 

The ‘ Hymn’ is a rich offering of the fancy and heart. ‘The 
following are the introductory lines. 


The groves were God’s first temples. Ere man learned 
To hew the shaft, and lay the architrave, 

And spread the roof above them,—ere he framed 
The lofty vault, to gather and roll back 

The sound of anthems; ; in the darkling wood, 
Amidst the cool and silence, he knelt down 

And offered to the Mightiest, solemn thanks 

And supplication. [For his simple heart 

Might not resist the sacred influences, 

That, from the stilly twilight of the place, 

And from the gray old trunks that high in heaven 
Mingled their mossy boughs, and from the sound 
Of the invisible breath that swayed at once 

All their green tops, stole o’er him, and bowed 
His spirit with the thought of boundless power 
And inaccessible majesty. Ah, why 

Should we, in the world’s riper years, neglect 
God’s ancient sanctuaries, and adore 

Only among the crowd, and under roofs 

That our frail hands have raised. Let me, at least, 
Here, in the shadow of this aged wood, 

Offer one hymn—thrice happy, if it find 
Acceptance in his ear. p. 43. 


We assure our readers, that much of what Mr Bryant has 
contributed to the present collection, is as good as that we have 
here offered them. Wee will not undertake to point out passages 
of the greatest beauty. The true lover of poetry will be at no 
loss in discovering them. 

Of Mr Percival, who, next to Mr Bryant, is the largest con- 
tributor, less needs be said here, as we have in the preceding 
| pages of our present number spoken somewhat at length concern- 
ing him. He has copiousness, we may say exuberance, both 
of matter and words ; ; a rich and excursive imagination, which 
delights to revel amid gorgeous and airy forms of beauty ; and 
ofien throws off lines of + great vigor and sweetness. He has 
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happy moments of inspiration, and with more labor of revision, 
with greater willingness to reject what serves only to embarrass 
the sense, and more care in selecting from the wilderness of 
‘thick coming fancies’ only what is adapted to his purpose, he 
might exert a magic influence over our hearts. His narratives 
are apt to be overloaded or perplexed. ‘The consequence 1s, 
the attention is encumbered or distracted, and the impression 
weakened. His contributions to this volume, as well as his 
other works, bear the stamp of true genius, but show too frequent 
marks of carelessness in the execution. 

After all, Mr Percival’s poetry is of a fascinating character. 
Amid his negligent versification, his wildness and redundance, 
he has strains of surpassing beauty. ‘The pieces he has con- 
tributed to the present collection bear the characteristic traits of 
his genius, though they are not chargeable with all the faults, 
which disfigure some of his larger productions. Several of them 
are lofty and beautiful creations. 

‘'The Graves of the Patriots,’ though not altogether faultless 
in expression, contains bursts of genuine and exalted feeling. 
The lines on ‘ Spring’ are gay and airy, and the progress of the 
Zephyr fancifully described. ‘The Desolate City’ is fearfully 
impressive. Of the piece entitled, ‘ Painting—a Personifica- 
tion,’ we give the opening and concluding parts. 


One bright sunshiny autumn day, 

When the leaves were just beginning to fade, 
{ saw a gay and laughing maid 

Stand by the side of a public way. 


There she stood erect and tall ; 

Her flowery cheek had caught the dyes 
Of the earliest dawn—and O! her eyes, 
Not a star that shoots or flies, 

But those dark eyes outshine them all. 


She stood with a long and slender wand, 
With a tassel of hair at its pointed tip ; 

And fast as the dews from a forest drip, 
When a summer shower has bathed the land, 
So quick a thousand colors came, 

Darting along like shapes of flame, 

At every turn of her gliding hand. 


She gave a form to the bodiless air, 
And clear as a mirrored sheet it lay : 
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And phantoms would come and pass away, 
As her magical rod was pointed there. 


First, the shape of a budding rose, 


Just unfolding its tender leaf ; 


Then, all unbound its virgin zone, 
Full in its pride and beauty blown, 
It heavily hangs like a nodding sheaf ; 
And a cloud of perfume around it flows. 


Now for the touch of a master hand— 
See! how she poises and waves her wand, 
As if *n a dream of busy thought 

She sought for visions and found them not. 
Now it rises—and look—what power 
Springs to life, as she lifts her rod— 

{s it a hero, or visible god, 

Or bard in his rapt and gifted hour ? 
What a lofty and glorious brow, 

Bent like a temple’s towering arch, 

As if that a wondering world might march 


To the altar of mind, and kneel and bow ;— 


And then what a deep and spirited eye, 
Quick as a quivering orb of fire, 
Changing and shifting from love to ire, 


Like the lights in a summer evening sky ;— 


Then the living and breathing grace 
Sent from the whole of that magic face, 
The eloquent play of his lips, the smile 
Sporting in sunbeams there awhile, 
Then with the throb of passion pressed 
Like a shivering leaf that cannot rest,— 
And still as a lake when it waits a storm, 
That wraps the mountain’s giant form, 


When they lie in the shade of his awful frown, 
And his gathered brows are wrinkled down. 


Such the visions that breathe and live, 
The playful touch of her wand can give. 


pp- 116, 117, 120, 121. 


The beauty of the above extract is marred by occasional 
We refer particularly to the descrip- 





tion of the changing expression of the lips, in the last eight or 


ten lines, which is clumsy and perplexed. 
Among Mr Percival’s other pieces, 
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Greek Patriot,’ and ‘Grecian Liberty,’ breathe a stern feeling 
of patriotism, and contain much spirited and glowing description. 
‘Italy, a Conference,’ has some passages of great luxuriance 
and beauty. But we can afford no more extracts. 

Among the contributions furnished to this volume by others, 
there is much good poetry, and we are gratified with their ap- 
pearance, not merely as they serve to swell our stock of native 
poetry, but as they hold out the promise of better things here- 
after. There is, in particular, a good deal of poetical feeling 
and imagery in the pieces contributed by Mr Longfellow. He 
is generally flowing, manly, and correct; but he occasionally 
allows a feeble line, or negligent expression, to have place. We 
do not think that the two lines, 

‘Why comes he not? Alas! I should 
Reclaim him still, if weeping could,’ p. 114. 


are in the best style of versification. ‘The auxiliaries should 
and could, employed as rhyming words, give the couplet an ap- 
pearance of poverty and feebleness. We could point to other 
occasional blemishes, but these weigh little in comparison 
with the author’s prevailing merits. ‘The following stanzas 
purporting to have been a‘ Hymn of the Moravian Nuns, at 
the Consecration of Pulaski’s Banner,’ have been much and 
justly admired. 


When the dying flame of day 

Through the chancel shot it ray, 

Far the glimmering tapers shed 

Faint light on the cowled head, 

And the censer burning swung, 

Where before the altar hung 

That proud banner, which with prayer 

Had been consecrated there. 
And the nuns’ sweet hymn was heard the while, 
Sung low in the dim, mysterious aisle. 


Take thy banner !—may it wave 
Proudly o’er the good and brave, 
When the battle’s distant wail 

Breaks the sabbath of our vale,— 
When the clarion’s music thrills 

‘T’o the hearts of these lone hills,— 
When the spear in conflict shakes, 
And the strong lance shivering breaks. 


Take thy banner !—and beneath 
be wae 
lhe war cloud’s encircling wreath, 
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Guard it—till our homes are free—— 
Guard it—God will prosper thee ! 
In the dark and trying hour, 

In the breaking forth of power, 

In the rush of steeds and men, 

His right hand will shield thee then. 


Take thy banner! But when night 
Closes round the ghastly fight, 

If the vanquished warrior bow, 

Spare him !—by our holy vow, 

By our prayers and many tears, 

By the mercy that endears, 

Spare him—he our love hath shared— 
Spare him—as thou wouldst be spared ! 


Take thy banner !—and if e’er 

Thou shouldst press the soldier’s bier, 
And the muffled drum should beat 
To the tread of mournful feet, 

Then this crimson flag shall be 
Martial cloak and shroud for thee! 


And the warrior took that banner proud, 
And it was his martial cloak and shroud. pp. 58—60. 


Mr Jones’s versification is generally easy and correct, and 
his conceptions sprightly, and sometimes vigorous, His * Au- 
tumnal Hymn of the Husbandman’ is characterized by great 
simplicity of language. Much plainness, and perhaps occasional 
homeliness of thought and expression, are permitted or required 
by the subject. We think, however, that in his attempt to at- 
tain the utmost degree of simplicity, this writer has been occa- 
sionally betrayed into the use of expressions, which good taste 
would modify or reject. As a specimen of Mr Jones’s manner, 


we quote the hymn entire. 


Now we rest from our toils, Lord, our labors are done, 
Our meadows are bared to the kiss of the sun ; 

We have winnowed the wheat,—well our toil it repays, 
And our oxen have eaten the husks of the maize. 


We gathered our harvests; with strength in each limb 
Toiled the mower; the ripe grass bowed prostrate to him; 
And the reaper, as nimbly he felled the proud grain, 
Was blither than those who wear sceptres and reign. 


And the wheat blade was tall, and the full, golden ear 
Proclaimed that-the months of rejoicing were near : 
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The grape in rich clusters hung, promising mirth, 
And the boughs of the apple tree slept on the earth. 


Did we thank thee, then, God of the seasons? Oh no! 
We were prompt in accepting thy favors, but slow 
Were our lips to give thanks for the rich gifts, thy hand 
Showered thick on the maize littered vales of our land. 


Thou hast rained on us manna, Lord,—yet we are mute ; 
Though summers, all smiles, of thy love are the fruit, 
Springs and autumns, as fair as the Orient boasts, 

Dawn on us,—yet faint are our tongues, Lord of Hosts! 


Now we raise our glad voices—in gratitude raise, 
And we waft on the beams of the morning our praise ; 
We thank thee for golden grain gathered in shock, 
And the milk of the kine, and the fleece of the flock. 


And we thank thee for limbs moving light to the task, 
For hearts beating high, though unwarmed of the flask, 
Fill us, Lord, with just sense of thy bounty, and give 
Health to us, and to all in the land where we live. 

pp. 110, 111. 


The following stanzas by Mr Dawes will be enough to prove, 
that he has the imagination and taste of a poet. 


THe Sprrit or Beauty. 


The Spirit of Beauty unfurls her light, 

And wheels her course in a joyous flight ; 

I know her track through the balmy air, 

By the blossoms that cluster and whiten there ; ; 
She leaves the tops of the mountains green, 
And gems the valley with crystal sheen. 


At morn, I know where she rested at night, 
For the roses are gushing with dewy delight ; 
Then she mounts again, and around her flings 
A shower of light from her purple wings, 

Till the spirit is drunk with the music on high, 
That silently fills it with ecstacy ! 


At noon, she hies to a cool retreat, 
Where bowering elms over waters meet ; 
She dimples the wave, where the green leay es dip, 
That smiles, as it curls, like a maiden’s lip, 

When her tremulous bosom would hide, in vain, 
From her lover, the hope that she loves again. 
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At eve, she hangs o’er the western sky 

Dark clouds for a glorious canopy ; 

And round the skirts of each sweeping fold, 
She paints a border of crimson and gold, 
Where the lingering sunbeams love to stay, 
When their god in his glory has passed away. 


She hovers around us at twilight hour, 

When her presence is felt with the deepest power ; 
She mellows the landscape, and crowds the stream 
With shadows that flit like a fairy dream ;— 

Still wheeling her flight through the gladsome air, 
The Spirit of Beauty is everywhere! pp. 54, 55. 


Mr Mellen’s fancy appears to delight in scenes of grandeur 
and wildness. ‘The following lines on ‘ Mount Washington, the 
loftiest peak of the White Mountains in New Hampshire,’ are not 
destitute of spirit and energy. We refer to the two first stanzas 
and the last; the third, which speaks of the ‘dim forms of the 
mighty dead,’ we do not profess to understand, and consider 
it an essential defect in a description, otherwise striking and 


natural. 


Mount of the clouds; on whose Olympian height 

The tall rocks brighten in the ether air, 

And spirits from the skies come down at night, 

To chant immortal songs to Freedom there ! 

Thine is the rock of other regions ; where 

The world of life which blooms so far below 

Sweeps a wide waste; no gladdening scenes appear, 

Save where with silvery flash the waters flow 
Beneath the far off mountain, distant, calm, and slow. 


Thine is the summit where the clouds repose, 

Or eddying wildly round thy cliffs are borne ; 

When Tempest mounts his rushing car, and throws 

His billowy mist amid the thunder’s home ! 

Far down the deep ravines the whirlwinds come, 

And bow the forests as they sweep along ; 

While roaring deeply from their rocky womb 

The storms come forth—and hurrying darkly on, 
Amid the echoing peaks the revelry prolong ! 


And when the tumult of the air is fled, 

And quenched in silence all the tempest flame, 
There come the dim forms of the mighty dead, 
Around the steep which bears the hero’s name. 
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The stars look down upon them—and the same 
Pale orb that glistens o’er his distant grave, 
Gleams on the summit that enshrines his fame. 
And lights the cold tear of the glorious brave— 
The richest, purest tear, that memory ever gave ! 


Mount of the clouds ! when winter round thee throws 

The hoary mantle of the dying year, 

Sublime amid thy canopy of snows, 

Thy towers in bright magnificence appear ! 

’ Tis then we view thee with a chilling fear, 

Till summer robes thee in her tints of blue ; 

When lo! in softened grandeur, far, yet clear, 

Thy battlements stand clothed in Heaven’s own hue, 
To swell as Freedom’s home on man’s unbounded view ! 


pp. 128, 129. 


Some of the anonymous pieces in this collection have merits, 
that would bear a critical examination. But we choose to refer 
our readers to the volume itself, and this we do with the entire 
conviction, that all lovers of poetry will find abundance in its 
pages to reward a diligent perusal. 











Atlantic Souvenir. 


Art. X.—CRITICAL NOTICES. 
ra enett. 


1.— The Atlantic inal a Christmas and New Year’s Offering. 
Philadelphia. Carey and Lea. 1826. pp. 353. 


Tus is a beautiful little book, in imitation of the year books, 
which have so long been made up in the same style in Germany, 
and lately in England. It differs from them, however, by being 
entirely original in its matter, and of course depending for its 
value on American artists. 

The German works of this kind, which we have seen, were 
composed principally of extracts from the poets of their own 
country, the popular ballads and tales new versified, or transla- 
tions from foreign literature. ‘The growing taste in Germany for 
Shakspeare is shown, by the very copious drafts made on him in 
these works ; and we observed in a book of the kind, printed at 
Leipsic in 1821, some translations, of an accuracy, occasionally 
equal to that of Foscolo, in rendering Sterne’s ‘ Still, slavery, still,’ 
&c, which he signifies in Italian to mean, ‘Slavery, though thou art 
peaceful,’ &c. 

It is an agreeable thing to see all the occurring festivals of 
society partake something of a literary character. It appears to 
be a return to the delicate taste of the ancients in this respect, who 
marked every public or private era of importance with some joyous 
testimonial. If the law did not always provide, that an occasional 
ceremony should be observed with the signs of rejoicing, the 
custom did; and the warrior, who returned ‘brow bound with 
the oak’ by right, found his friends crowned with roses at their 
friendly banquet. 

The more practical habits of modern society, lead us to be 
more indifferent than they, to all but that which is real and effec- 
tual; and it is not certain, whether we gain by the change. It 
seems certain, however, that the domestic and social ties were 
more tenderly prized with the ancients than with us; and a vast 
part of their history is interested in events, which arose from this 
feeling, where modern annals would give the reader an account 
of a stormy debate, or a cabinet intrigue. One of the French 
wits avers it to be impossible to found the plot of a tragedy on a 
Grecian story, except by calling into requisition ‘the eternal 
family of Pelops,’ with whom it is clear the French stage must 
be by this time pretty familiar. The taste, which tends to make 
all domestic intercourse as delightful as possible, by not merely 
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employing the arts as the ministers or trop! ies of pride and 
wealth, but as the ornaments of affectionate intercourse, is excel- 
lent. If it is our ambition to equal the ancients in the simplicity 
and freedom of our institutions, it may also be worth while to 
divest ourselves as far as possible of the heartless directness, 
which the competition of modern society produces. There is 
little danger, in our country, of the study of what may be called 
the minor branches of the fine arts being carried too far. With 
so extensive a commercial capital, and the more than Agrarian 
laws, which regulate the vast territories of the West, there will 
not be soon the crowded population, which is pleased or support- 
ed by shows and toys. A man who, in Paris or Vienna, would 
live by gilt paper and pasteboard, in America would take his axe 
and rifle, or if less adventurous, set up a séore, or command a 
steamboat. But, with all this, our countrymen are beginning to 
grow a little fastidious, and demand something like refinement ; 
and in a community, that can support the Italian Opera in a full 
corps, there must be a real or affected taste for some of the fine 
arts. ‘This taste, as regards the Opera, has been, we suspect, a 
little factitious in New York ; for we observed the papers filled 
for some time before its opening with explanations of the common 
musical business, and exhortations to the public to be pleased 
with the Garcias. 

The little book before us does not need any such preparation to 
be liked. It is a beautifully printed duodecimo, executed with 
great ne atness, and very prettily embellished. It contains some 
charming views of American and foreign scenery. There is a 
beautiful view of the burying place of Peére la Chaise at sunset, a 
view of Athens, of the Bay of Naples, and the Fails of Montmo- 
renci, with other decorations. But the value of this little volume 
does not depend on these. The literary execution of its matter 
is well finished, though the different articles of it are very un- 
equal. The ‘ Eve of St John, a tale of the Grecian Islands,’ is the 
first in order, and among the best of the pieces. It turns on the 
oppressive barbarity of the Ottoman rulers, towards the interesting 
people inhabiting these islands. A Grecian maiden, Adiante, 
though warned by an omen, fearful for a lover, on the eve of the 
feast of St John, betroths herself to Demetrius, who, it seems, 
‘in stature was tall and as straight as a palm,’ easy in his carriage, 
active and graceful in his walk, fiery in the eye, and impatient of 
insult to the last degree. He was eloquent, poetical, romantic, 
enterprising, and a lover of the arts. With these qualifications, 
it is not wonderful that he won the fair Adiante to forget the 
mysterious omen, by which she had been warned that their love 
would be fatal, and that they were not destined to be united. But 
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the course of their loves is soon found anything but smooth. A 
new Vaivode, or governor, arrives from Constantinople, and, 
learning the beauty of the bride of Demetrius, insists on seeing 
her in a manner the most insulting, and with purposes dark and 
wicked. In short, the marriage of the young Grecians is subse- 
quently interrupted by this tyrant and his train, who murder the 
youth. Adiante, also, is wounded, and dies in the conflict. The 
story is well told, and exhibits in strong colors the brutal tyranny 
of the ‘Turks over the Greeks in their power. 

The piece, entitled the ‘ Catholic Lroquois,’ by the author of 
Redwood, is a beautiful and touching little tale, and worthy of 
the pen of that writer. Others might be selected, both in prose 
and poetry, that are creditable to their authors, although a few 
have gained admittance, whose claims to such a distinction we 
have not been able to discover. The plan of this work is calcu- 
lated to have so good an effect on the taste of the community, 
that we hope the publishers will be encouraged to continue it 
annually. ‘Their aim should be, as far as possible, to enlist the 
best writers in different parts of the country, to procure articles 
on American topics, and designs of American scenery. It will 
thus have a character and a value peculiar to itself, and not to be 
found in any other works of a similar kind. 


Harn, 
2.—A View of the Constitution of the United States of America. 
By Witu1am Rawte. Philadelphia. 1825. 8vo, pp. 347. 


Tne constitution of the United States was, in many particu- 
lars, a new experiment in politics. It was the first government, 
and, at the time of its creation, the only one in which the prin- 
ciple of representation was extended as well to the executive and 
judicial departments, as to the legislative. In other nations, where 
political liberty has been enjoy ed to a certain degree, the principle 
of representation has been either abandoned altogether, or con- 
fined to the selection of those who were to make the laws; while 
in the execution and interpretation of the laws, the people beheld 
a power created without their consent, and existing beyond their 
control. 

In Rome, indeed, it was otherwise ; for while the consuls and 
pretors were chosen by the people and accountable to them, the 
senate was a hereditary body, whose decrees the popular officers 
were in general bound to execute. But in the United States, 
every officer in every department of the government is a repre- 
sentative of the people; acting by the authority of the people. 
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and ultimately accountable to them. When we call our govern- 
ment a representative one, we do not in general attach its full 
meaning to the term; we are apt to be misled by the popular 
signification of representative, and to think only of one branch 
of the legislature. But in truth, the President of the United 
States, in the exercise of his high powers, is as much a representa- 
tive of the people, as a member of either house of Congress. 
He is selected by them for the discharge of certain duties ; he is 
accountable to judges of their appointment for any malversation 
in office, and he cannot retain his power beyond a limited time, 
vithout their renewed consent. It is the same in principle with 
judicial officers. Their power emanates, though not directly, from 
the people ; and though they are shielded, as they ought to be, 
from popular caprice “and passion, they are accountable to the 
people for the honest and faithful discharge of their duties. The 
people of the United States, as such, exereise no other act of 
sovereignty, than that of selecting the individuals in whom the 
several powers of government shall reside; and m this they differ 
from the citizens of Greece and Rome, who enacted laws in their 
popular assemblies; but they also choose, either directly, or 
through the medium of electors chosen by themselves, all the 
officers of government; and in this they differ as well from the 
ancient republics, as from the limited monarchies of modern 
times. : 
Whatever, advantages, therefore, attend the representative form 
of government, must be enjoyed in the United States in the high- 
est “degree. These advantages may be resolved into this general 
principle, that while an administration is provided, possessing 
sufficient unity and permaygnce for decisive action, the govern- 
ment itself is under the control of the people, and not of those 
who administer it. There is a tendency in all governments to 
consider the supreme power as residing in the legislature ; for the 
making of laws is the most striking act of sovereignty. An 
example of this tendency occurred in England during the Com- 
monwealth, when the popular branch of the legislature undertook 
to model anew the whole constitution. And even at the present 
day, it is maintained in that country, that the authority of parlia- 
ment has no limit, but is supreme and uncontrollable. With us, 
however, the executive and judicial departments are strictly co- 
ordinate with the legislative ; ; and all are equally regulated by the 
constitution, which is the expressed will of the people. 

But, however perfect any government may be in theory, no 
thinking man will entirely confide in it, until he has seen its 
developement in practice, and been satisfied with its adaptation 
to the character and condition of the people. ‘The government 
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of the United States, has it answered the ends for which it was 
designed? Have no unexpected obstacles impeded its course ? 
Has the principle of representation been wisely extended to all 
the departments cf its administration? In one word, has it been 
as salutary in practice, as it is wise in theory ? These are questions, 
which are frequently asked, especially by foreigners, and to which 
no book, before the present, has given an answer. 

Mr Rawle’s work is a commentary upon the constitution, in 
which the several departments of our government are treated of, 
in the order in which they are named in that instrument.  Aifter 
an introduction,-in which the nature of political constitutions in 
general is discussed, and in particular those of the British colo- 


nies in North America, the author treats of the constitution of 


the United States, and of the rules of construction, which should 
be adopted in explaining it. He then examines the legislative 
power as exercised by the senate, the house of representatives, 
and the President. ‘These subjects compose the theme of the six 
first chapters. 
‘The President,’ says Mr Rawle, ‘ partakes of the legislative 


power; he is elected for the term of four years, in a mode of 


which the theory is excellent, but in no respect have the enlarged 
and profound views of the framers of the constitution, or the ex- 
pectations of the people, been so completely frustrated.’ 

Now this language is much too strong. In no country of the 
world, and in no period of history, can a succession of chief magis- 
trates be found, who are worthy to be compared in talents, learning, 
wisdom, morals, or patriotism, with the six presidents of the United 


States. In no country of the world, has the administration of 
government been directed so entirely to promote the happiness of 
the people, and with so little regard to the personal interest of 


those engaged in it. Whatever difficulties, therefore, may have 
been encountered in the election of a president, it can hardly be 
said with truth, that the views of the framers of the constitution 
have been completely frustrated. 

It is true, that difficulties have occurred; and they always may 
be expected, while human nature continues frail and imperfect. 
That the wisest and best man in the nation should be selected for 
its chief magistrate, 1s what all will admit; but how is the indi- 
vidual to be discovered among several millions?) And how is an 
unhesitating conviction of his merits to be impressed upon the 
minds of his fellow citizens? ‘The best devised system is but an 
approximation to what is desirable; and it is believed, that the 
mode now pursued in the United States, though attended with 
some inconveniences, ts to all practical purposes sufficient to se- 
cure a wise administration of the government. 
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The seventh chapter, which is on ¢ the Treaty making Power 
discusses the question, which has twice arisen in ae 
whether the consent of the house of representatives, in any form, 
is necessary to the validity of a treaty, or to such measures as are 
necessary to carry a treaty into effect. This question may be 


considered as still undecided, for in 1816, on the ratification of 


the convention with Great Britain, Congress thought proper, after 
a long debate, to pass an act expressly repealing so much of cer- 
tain other acts, as were inconsistent with the provisions of the 
convention, instead of leaving the treaty to stand proprio vigore. 
In the ninth chapter the author contends, with much plausibil- 
ity, that a citizen of the United States cannot transfer his alle- 
giance, so as to free himself from our laws, without the consent 


of the community. This opinion, it is‘said, has the sanction of 


the late Chief Justice Ellsworth, of Mr Justice Washington, and 
of President Madison. It is a question of great practical import- 
ance, and deserves to be thoroughly considered. 

On the great question of internal improvement, as it is usually 
called, Mr Rawle holds the opinion which is beginning to prevail 
in every part of the Union, and which will probably, before many 
years, be the settled construction of the constitution. 

‘It has been made a constitutional question,’ he says, ‘ whether 
Congress has a right to open a new mail road through a state or 
states for general purposes, involving the public benefit, and the 
same doubt has been extended to the right of appropriating money 
in aid of canals through states. If we adhere to the words of the 
text, we are confined to post roads; but it appears to the author 
to be one of those implied powers, which may fairly be con- 
sidered as within the principles of the constitution, and which 
there is no danger in allowing. ‘The general welfare may impe- 
riously require communications of either of these descriptions. 
A state is bound to consult only its own immediate interests, and 
not to incur expense for the benefit of other states. The United 
States are bound to uphold the general interest, at the general ex- 
pense. T’o restrain it to pointing out the utility of the measure, and 
calling on particular states to execute it, would be partially to recall 
the inefficiency of the old government, and to violate the main 
principle of the present one. If any political evil could result 
from the procedure, it would present a strong argument against 
the allowance of the power; but good roads and facile aquatic 
communications, while they promote the prosperity of the country, 
cannot be seriously alleged to affect the sovereignty of the states, 
or the liberties of the people. The road ought, however, to be 
an open, notaclose one. It is doubtful, w hether tolls for passage 
on it could be constitutionally exacted.’ p. 100. 
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Mr Rawle’s observations on the writ of habeas corpus confirm 
the opinion, which we have more than once expressed, that the 
common law is recognised by the constitution of the United 
States. ‘The constitution seems to have secured this benefit to 
the citizen by the description of the writ, and in an unqualified 
manner admitting its efficacy, while it declares, that it shall not 
be suspended unless when, in cases of rebellion or invasion, the 
public safety shall require it. ‘This writ is believed to be known 
only in countries governed by the common law,’ &c. p. 114. 

We cannot be expected to analyse the whole volume, or even 
to enumerate the important questions, which are discussed in it. 
In several points, the practical construction of the constitution is 
yet unsettled; but in many more, doubts have been cleared, and 
a course of administration consistently pursued, which has led to 
the happiest results. ‘To those, who are desirous of studying the 
noblest monument of human wisdom, the Constitution of the 
United States, we recommend the treatise of Mr Rawle as a safe 
and intelligent guide. For foreigners it may be sufficient; but 
to the young men of our country, it should be only the introduce 
tion to a more extended course of reading. The letters of Publius, 
in the Federalist, Mr-‘Sergeant’s treatise on Constitutional Law, 
and the great constitutional questions, which are from time to time 
argued and decided in the Supreme Court of the United States, 
should form a part of the studies of every well educated man. 

In the Supreme Court, the principles of our government are 
often developed with a strength of reasoning and a clearness of il- 
lustration, that seldom fail to repress every doubt, and quiet every 
scruple. We cannot refrain, in this connexion, from making one 
more extract from Mr Rawle, because it sets in a strong light the 
highmindedness, and independence of party considerations, of that 
tribunal, which is often the last resort in party contests. The 
author is speaking of the abolition, in 1802, of the judiciary system 
established the preceding year. ‘The Supreme Court, which 
affirmed a decision by which the validity of the repealing act was 
established, [the case of Stuart v. Laird, 1 Cranch, 308] was at 
that time composed entirely of men politically adverse to that, 
which, by a sudden revolution, had become the predominant party 
in the legislature. Yet the decision was unanimously given, one 
of the judges only being absent on account of ill health. And 
such are the true nature and spirit of a judicial institution, that 
there can be no doubt that the same principle, the same entire 
repudiation of party spirit, would govern men of all political im- 
pressions, when required to act on similar occasions by the con- 


stitution and their country.’ 
While such is the spirit which our institutions foster, and such 
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the practical wisdom displayed in the administration of the laws, 
we may be permitted, cold blooded as critics usually are, to catch 
the enthusiasm of the Orator and Statesman of New England, 
and exclaim with him, Our counTRY; OUR WHOLE COUNTRY ; 
AND NOTHING BUT OUR COUNTRY ! 


a 


3.—El Traductor Espaiiol; or a New and Practical System for 
Translating the Spanish Language. By Mariano Cunt y 
Soter. Baltimore. F. Lucas, jr. 12mo. pp. 359. 


Tue author of this volume deserves high commendation, for 
the zeal with which he has labored, during the last four years, to 
make his native language known in this country. [fe has pub- 
lished several elementary treatises to facilitate to the American 
student the attainment of that language, and his personal services 
have been assiduously and successfully devoted, we believe, to 
the promotion of the same end. At the present time, and with 
the future political prospects of the western continent, few accom- 
plishments are more desirable to the well educated youth of our 
country, than a knowledge of the Spanish language. It is already 
spoken by half the population of the western world, and its use 
and influence will rapidly increase. Our commercial intercourse 
and political relations with the southern republics, will necessarily 
bring us into close and perpetual contact with them on innumer- 
able points; and an acquaintance with their common vehicle of 
thought will be a not more effectual means of advancing our own 
interests, than of strengthening the bonds of union between na- 
tions, whose aims and destiny are nearly the same. We shall 
have the additional advantage, moreover, and it is not a small one, 
of the example and spirit of the best Spanish writers operating on 
our literature. In this country little is known of the elegant let- 
ters of Spain; it is a field unexplored, but it is wide and fertile, 
rich in the fruits of genius and of cultivated intellect. The lan- 
guage of Cervantes and Calderon, of Lope de Vega and Feijoo, 
may safely challenge a comparison with any other in high models 
of poetry and eloquence, brilliancy of imagination, or vigor of 
thought. 

It is the purpose of Mr Cubi, in the present volume, to promote 
the acquisition of the language, by putting into the student’s hands 
a choice collection from some of the best Spanish authors. The 
examples are generally short, always judicious, and methodically 
arranged. ‘The idiomatic phrases and expressions are explained 
in the margin. Among the writers from whom the selection is 
made, are Feijoo, Granada, Quevedo, Mariana, Argensola, Ca- 
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dalso, Isla, Cervantes, Olavides, Saavedra, Gracian, Garcilaso, 
Melender. The book seems to us well suited to be taken up 
immediately after Mr Sales’s Colmena Espanola. Mr Cubi has 
been at vast pains in forming a vocabulary, which comprises more 
than half the volume, in which every word used in the selections 
is introduced and explained, and the mode, tense, number, and 
person of each verb pointed out. This vocabulary is arranged in 
classes, according to the number of syllables in the words, that 
is, the first class contains words of one syllable, the second of 
two, and soon. ‘The verbs form a list separate from the other 
parts of speech. ‘This whole plan we consider defective, and 
have no doubt, that an arrangement of all the words in alpha- 
betical sequence, according to the usual method, is preferable. 
The object of an alphabetical arrangement of any kind is to 
direct the student, with the least labor of research, to the 
desired word’; and this can be done in no way so readily, as by 
having every word, beginning with the same letter, brought imto 
one methodical and connected series. 


a oe 


4.—RKeport made to the Legislature of Massachusetts by the Com- 
missioners appointed by a Resolve of the twentysecond of 
February, 1825. Boston. 1826. pp. 55. 


Tue Legislature of Massachusetts, on the twentysecond of 
February, 1825, —— ‘d Messrs Theodore Sedgwick, Leonard 
M. Parker, and James Savage, Commissioners to digest and pre- 
pare a system for the establishment of such an Institution, to be 
endowed by the State, as should be best calculated to afford in- 
struction in ‘the Practical Arts and Sciences’ to those persons, 
who do not desire, or are unable to obtain, a collegiate education. 
These Commissioners, on the ninth of January last, made to the 
legislature an elaborate Report, containing a full and particular ex- 
position of the plan of such an institution, and of the reasons which 
seemed to sanction its endowment by the state. ‘This Report was 
accompanied with two bills, one for the incorporation of the pro- 
posed ‘ Massachusetts Seminary of Practical Arts and Sciences,’ 
and another granting twenty thousand dollars each year for two 
years, and after that period five thousand dollars annually for ten 
years, for the endowment and support of the seminary. ‘The 
passage of these bills was urged upon the House of Representa- 
tives with great zeal and ability; but after much consideration, 
the House ordered the subject to be recommitted to the same 
Commissioners to pursue the examination of it, and to report at 
a future session of the legislature. 
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1826. ] Leisure Hours at Sea. 453 
It is not our purpose to discuss the Report at length. Although 
we dissent from the Commissioners in some respects, yet we feel 
a strong inclination to maintain their views upon the general ob- 
ject, namely, the providing of means for the liberal education of the 
middle class of society in the useful arts, and in the sciences 
immediately applicable to the active business of life. Our colleges 
do not look directly to the instruction of the artisan, the agricul- 
turist, or the manufacturer. Their aim would rather seem to be 
the preparation of persons for the liberal professions, or the orna- 
mental education of the children of the opulent. We apprehend 
the progress of improvement, and the exigencies of society, are 
beginning to demand facilities for imparting knowledge, on a 
liberal scale, to the productive and laboring classes of the com- 
munity. ‘This position is the leading doctrine of the Report ; 
and however proper it may have been for the Legislature of Mas- 
sachusetts to pass over the subject at present, and wait for further 
information before making the large grant, which the Commis- 
sioners deemed requisite, yet we trust a thing of so much import- 
ance to the interests of education will not be allowed to slumber. 


5.—Leisure Hours at Sea; being a few Miscellaneous Poems. 
By a Mipsuipman or THE Unrrep States Navy. New 
York. George C. Morgan, and E. Bliss and E. White. 
1825. 12mo. pp. 148. 


Tus little book was written by an anonymous midshipman of 
the United States navy, who, we guess, from the idiomatic use of 
a certain auxiliary verb, (‘I soon zill tread a distant shore,’) was 
raised somewhere south of the Hudson. In his preface he depre- 
cates the hostility of criticism, on the score of his nautical pro- 
fession. But this should be no protection; for reviewers are 
bound by their commission to hunt down all such pirates and 
smugglers, as may infest the high seas of literature, without regard 
to the colors they sail under. Our poetic midshipman has no 
cause for concern, however ; his little bark is too lightly laden, 
and has too little that is contraband in it, to be worthy of con- 
demnation. 

To part with the sorry metaphor, into which we have been led 
astray by thinking of our author’s profession, we must declare 
we have never read a more innocent book in the world. The 
poetry is chiefly sentimental; half of it amatory, and the other 
half elegiac. But the amatory has none of the licentious taint, 
which pollutes so much of our modern love verses ; and the elegiac 
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has none of those overcharged gloomy pictures of the present, 
and still gloomier pictures of the future, which, since the days of 
that spirit of darkness, Lord Byron, have settled over this region 
of poetry. The whole is animated by sincere and commendable 
affections; and if there is no great expenditure of wit, or fancy, 
lavished upon them, they are at least not wanting in feeling, which 
is esteemed by many no less essential to good poetry. 

We will select one piece as a specimen of the poet’s execution. 
It is not much better than the average of the verses, which pretty 
generally attain the level of that aurea mediocritas, so often cele- 
brated in prose and verse. , 


A SONG AT SEA. 


Our sails are spread before the wind, 
And onward, onward swift we fly ; 
We’ve left our country far behind, 
No prospect now invites the eye, 
Save the blue sea, and cloudless sky. 


Oh! when I wav’d my last good bye, 
To parents, friends, and Mary dear, 

It was not fear that dimm/’d mine eye, 
This heart ne’er felt a thrill of fear— 
It was affection caus’d the tear. 


And while upon the heaving main 
Our vessel dashes proudly on, 

To meet those well lov’d friends again, 
W ith wealth and honors bravely won, 
That is the hope I live upon. 


But should some cannon pointed true, 

Destroy these soothing dreams of glory, 
Affection’s tears my grave will dew, 

And Mary, when she hears my story, 

Will shed love’s holiest tribute o’er me. +: 


If these little effusions are not enriched with much poetical 
imagery, there is at least none of that desperate straining after it, 
which is apt to make the hobbling gait of an author more ap- 
parent; none of that poor taste for tawdry ornament, which be- 
trays at once the inclination and the inability to be fine. Touching 
the expediency of uttering another volume, respecting which our 
author seems to hesitate, we should advise him, if it be not im- 
pertinent, to be governed entirely by the returns of his publisher. 
Verse making is an innocent, and if not too expensive, doubtless 
an agreeable method of killing the dull hours of a sailor’s life. 
But should he again favor us, we hope he will talk less of things 
on shore, and more of those around him. ‘The sea, with its 
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thousand brilliant perils and accompaniments, is rich in materials 
for poetry, (at least Lord Byron thought it so, as may be seen in 
his letter to the Rev. W. L. Bowles); and it is so seldom that 
we find the Muse aboard a man of war, that we are anxious she 
should make the most of her situation. 

We believe there are not more than three pieces in our naval 
author’s collection, which have any relation to his profession, and 
one of those we have quoted. 


6.—An Epitome of cil Bison y, being an extended Syl- 
bus of the Lectures on that Subject delivered at Dartmouth 
College, and intended as a Text Book for Students. By 
James Freeman Dana. Concord. New Hampshire. Isaac 
Hill. 1825. Svo. pp. 231. 


Tue author of this Epitome was an early, and has been for 
many years, an assiduous cultivator and teacher of chemistry. 
‘The volume, which he has now published, contains in a condensed 
form the substance of the Lectures, which he has been accus- 
tomed to deliver as Professor in this department at Dartmouth 
College, and it does ample credit to the industry and acquirements 
of the author. It will be found a very intelligible and useful 
manual to those, who are attending courses of chemical lectures, 
and contains, within a narrow space, a large amount of matter 
clearly expressed, and generally well arranged. 

The work consists of two parts. The first contains the gen- 
eral principles of the science, and the chemistry of inorganic sub- 
stances ; the second, the chemistry of organic substances, or a 
chemical examination of nature. 

‘The first division of the first part relates to those general laws 
or powers of matter, upon which chemical phenomena are sup- 
posed to be dependent, namely, attraction, cohesion, affinity, 
electricity, electromagnetism, caloric, and light. Of these the 
account is brief, but considering the space allowed them, very 
comprehensive and perspicuous. Then follows in order an ex- 
amination of the different elementary substances, to the number 
of fiftytwo, and of their most interesting compounds. ‘The metals 
are subdivided into four orders, the metals producing alkalies, the 
metals producing acids, the metals producing oxides, and the 
supposed metals producing earths. This is a good and satisfac- 
tory arrangement. ‘The second part, relating to organized matter, 
is very short, but contains as much perhaps as is desirable in a 
work of this character. 
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»— The Claims of the Citizens of the United States on Denmark 
examined. First published in the Boston Monthly Maga- 
zine. By Cares Cusuine. Boston. 8vo. pp. 18. 


Own different occasions we have recently called the attention of 
our readers to the large amount of Claims, which our government 
holds against several of the powers of Kurope; and we have es- 
pecially explained the nature of these claims on Holland, France, 
and Naples, and exhibited the strong grounds on which they rest. 
We are glad to see in this pamphlet a similar course pursued, by 
Mr Cushing, in regard to Denmark. [t is time for this whole 
subject to be sifted, and it is moreover time, that the demands of 
our citizens should be urged ina manner, which shall demonstrate 
that the American government will not patiently wait much longer 
for the tardy exercise of justice. Nothing is gamed by delay, 
but on the contrary much is lost. Every year will increase the 
reluctance on the part of the foreign powers, to investigate the 
subject; and it is quite certain, that time will not have the effect 
to make them see more clearly the force of right, or to pay more 
willmgly an honest debt, already of long standing. Our govern- 
ment and citizens, therefore, cannot be awake to the subject too 
soon, nor enforce their just demands too earnestly. 

‘ The capture of the American vessels by the Danes,’ says Mr 
Cushing, ‘began in 1809. Denmark was at that time an ally of 
Napoleon’s, and engaged in active hostilities against Great Britain, 
stimulated thereto by the recollection ot the two successive attacks 
of the British on Copenhagen. Friendly relations between the 
Damish and American governments had existed uninterruptedly 
down to this period. But in this year thirtysix American vessels 
were taken and carried into Norwegian ports, and twentyfive into 
the ports of Holstein, Sleswick, and the Danish Islands. ‘The cap- 
tors were sailing under commission from the king of Denmark. 
‘thew depredations continued in 1510, during which year the 
number of captures increased to one hundred and four, which in- 
duced the government of the United States to despatch Mr George 
W. krving to Copenhagen for the special purpose of arresting the 
progress of these illegal proceedings, and of reclaiming the property 
captured, His presence and his remonstrances to the Danish 
wiuistry had the desired efiect in part, as the enterprises of the 
privateers were gradually restrained, aud of many American ves- 
sels, which passed the sound in 1811, only about twentyfive were 
captured or interrupted in their progress.’ p. 4. 

There were other captures, called convoy cases, which were 
marked with a still higher degree of injustice, aud of hardship to 
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«A number of American ships went up the Baltic in the spring 
of 1810, when they paid their Sound dues, were examined by the 
Danes, and pronounced to be neutral, On their passage down 
they were arrested by British force, and compelled to accept con- 
voy. This of course they had no motive to do for protection 
against Danish cruisers, because they had already passed the 
ordeal of an examination. When the convoy was attacked by 
Danish gun brigs, the Americans made no attempts to escape, 
feeling secure in the ascertained legality of their voyages, and 
were captured and carried into port, and condemned as good 
prize. When Mr Erving commenced his negotiations, ten of 
these cases were still pending, and he made the strongest efforts 
to procure their release, but without effect.’ p. 7. 

Suffice it to say, that although Mr Erving sueceeded in pre- 
venting a few condemnations, yet he obtamed no imdemnity for 
losses sustained by our merchants, in consequence of the unjust 
and high handed conduct of Denmark, in makmg captures under 
the circumstances mentioned above. Nor has any restitution 
whatever been made up to the present day. 

Another thing the author thinks it quite time for the American 
government to look into, which is the duty, or tribute, levied by the 
Danes on all our ships passing into the Baltic. Since we have 
shaken off the yoke of the Barbary pirates, it may at least be 
deemed a question, whether it comports with our character, as an 
independent nation, to pay tribute to any government, and espe- 
cially where no quid pro quo is received, as would seem to be the 
case in the present instance. 

‘The Sound duties are paid in the shape both of a tonnage 
duty and of a duty on commodities. They are regulated by treaty 
between the Danes and Dutch, the British, Russians, Swedes, 
French, Prussians, and other nations. The basis of the rate ot 
duty as paid by them, and more especially as paid by Americans, 
is the tariff established by the States General, im their treaty con- 
cluded with Denmark, in 1645, and known as the treaty of 
Christianopel. The tariff is qualified, however, and sundry ad- 
ditions are made to it, distinguished by the name of usances, and 
the whole is published in the common form of a tariff of duties 
on goods. It is not easy to ascertain the precise amount paid by 
us, because the cargoes of our ships, which ascend the Baltic, are 
not generally made up at home, and theretore cannot be collected 
from our custom house books, Indeed, the ships engaged in the 
Baltic trade do not, for the greater part, sail direct for Denmark, 
Russia, or Sweden, For instance, the American shipping cleared 
out for Russia between October the first, 1823, and September 
the thirtieth, 1824, was only 2,201 tons, while the amount entered 
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7,—The Claims of the Citizens of the United States on Denmark 
examined. First published in the Boston Monthly Maga- 
zine. By Cares Cusnine. Boston. 8vo. pp. 18. 


On different occasions we have recently called the attention of 2 
our readers to the large amount of Claims, which our government 4 
| holds against several of the powers of Europe; and we have es- & 
pecially explained the nature of these claims on Holland, France, = 
and Naples, and exhibited the strong grounds on which they rest. 
We are glad to see in this pamphlet a similar course pursued, by 
Mr Cushing, in regard to Denmark. It is time for this whole 
subject to be sifted, and it is moreover time, that the demands of 
our citizens should be urged in a manner, which shall demonstrate 
that the American government will not patiently wait much longer 
for the tardy exercise of justice. Nothing is gained by delay, 
but on the contrary much is lost. Every year will increase the 
reluctance on the part of the foreign powers, to investigate the 
subject; and it is quite certain, that time will not have the effect 
to make them see more clearly the force of right, or to pay more 
willingly an honest debt, already of long standing. Our govern- 
ment and citizens, therefore, cannot be awake to the subject too 
soon, nor enforce their just demands too earnestly. 

‘The capture of the American vessels by the Danes,’ says Mr 
Cushing, ‘began in 1809. Denmark was at that time an ally of 
Napoleon’ S, and engaged in active hostilities against Great Britain, 
stimulated thereto by the recollection of the two successive attacks 
of the British on Copenhagen. Friendly relations between the 
Danish and American governments had existed uninterruptedly 
down to this period. But in this year thirtysix American vessels 
were taken and carried into Norwegian ports, and twentyfive into 
the ports of Holstein, Sleswick, and the Danish Islands. The cap- 
tors were sailing under commission from the king of Denmark. 
Their depredations continued in 1810, during which year the 
number of captures increased to one hundred and four, which in- 
duced the government of the United States to despatch Mr George 
W. Erving to Copenhagen for the special purpose of arresting the 
progress of these illegal proceedings, and of reclaiming the property 
captured. His presence and his remonstrances to the Danish 
ministry had the desired effect in part, as the enterprises of the 
privateers were gradually restrained, and of many American ves- 
sels, which passed the sound in 1811, only about twentyfive were 
captured or interrupted in their progress.’ p. 4. 

There were other captures, called convoy cases, which were 
marked with a still higher degree of injustice, and of hardship to 
the owners. 
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‘ A number of American ships went up the Baltic in the spring 
of 1810, when they paid their Sound dues, were examined by the 
Danes, and pronounced to be neutral. On their passage down, 
they were arrested by British force, and compelled to accept con- 
voy. This of course they had no motive to do for protection 
against Danish cruisers, because they had already passed the 
ordeal of an examination. When the convoy was attacked by 
Danish gun brigs, the Americans made no attempts to escape, 
feeling secure in the ascertained legality of their voyages, and 
were captured and carried into port, and condemned as good 
prize. When Mr Erving commenced his negotiations, ten of 
these cases were still pending, and he made the strongest efforts 
to procure their release, but without effect.’ p. 7. 

Suffice it to say, that although Mr Erving succeeded in pre- 
venting a few condemnations, yet he obtained no indemnity for 
losses sustained by our merchants, in consequence of the unjust 
and high handed conduct of Denmark, in making captures under 
the circumstances mentioned above. Nor has any restitution 
whatever been made up to the present day. 

Another thing the author thinks it quite time for the American 
government to look into, which is the duty, or tribute, levied by the 
Danes on all our ships passing into the Baltic. Since we have 
shaken off the yoke of the Barbary pirates, it may at least be 
deemed a question, whether it comports with our character, as an 
independent nation, to pay tribute to any government, and espe- 
cially where no guid pro quo is received, as would seem to be the 
case in the present instance. 

‘The Sound duties are paid in the shape both of a tonnage 
duty and of a duty on commodities. They are regulated by treaty 
between the Danes and Dutch, the British, Russians, Swedes, 
french, Prussians, and other nations. The basis of the rate of 
duty as paid by them, and more especially as paid by Americans, 
is the tariff established by the States General, in their treaty con- 
cluded with Denmark, in 1645, and known as the treaty of 
Christianopel. ‘The tariff is qualified, however, and sundry ad- 
ditions are made to it, distinguished by the name of usances, and 
the whole is published in the common form of a tariff of duties 
on goods. It is not easy to ascertain the precise amount paid by 
us, because the cargoes of our ships, which ascend the Baltic, are 
not generally made up at home, and therefore cannot be collected 
from our custom house books. Indeed, the ships engaged in the 
Baltic trade do not, for the greater part, sail direct for Denmark, 
Russia, or Sweden. For instance, the American shipping cleared 
out for Russia between October the first, 1823, and September 
the thirtieth, 1824, was only 2,201 tons, while the amount entered 
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from Russia in the same period, rose up to 16,051 tons. Our 
ships generally take a cargo to some other port, and carry the 
proceeds, in cash or bills, to Russia, or take cash or bills to some 
intermediate port, and there purchase a cargo to be carried to 
Russia, and exchanged for a homeward cargo. Of course, no 
records here enable us to calculate with exactness the amount of 
duty paid at Elsinore upon cargoes collected out of the country. 
But persons conversant in the Russia trade, estimate the number 
of American vessels, which have annually ascended the Baltic, 
one year with another, the last three years, to be about one hun- 
dred, and the duty paid by each to average from 150/ to 200/ 
sterling, ane tang * in all from 15,000/ to 20,000/ per annum.’ pp. 
10, 11. 

‘ Danish writers carry back the establishment of the Sound dues 
to the time of the ancient Norsemen and the vikings of Norway. 
it matters not, for the purpose of this argument, if they were 
ordained by Runic Odin himself, amid the revelries of Valhalla. 
Suffice it for us, that the reason of the thing seems now to have 
ceased, and cessanti ratione cessat ipsa lex. ‘The dues are said 
to have originated in a voluntary payment made by vessels enter- 
ing the sound, as a consideration for the privilege of partaking in 
the fisheries on the coast, or as a stipend to the vikings to obtain 
defence against the northern pirates who abounded at that period, 
or as the price of pilotage, lighthouses, and other helps to naviga- 
tion, or as a compensation to the Danes for the risk they incurred 
in suffering foreign ships to approach so near to their shore. But, 
with the exception of light and beacon money, which is now paid 
by the ship, in addition to the dues on the cargo, all these reasons 
for the tribute, supposing them to be the true ones, have passed 
away with the sea robbers and vikings, in whose barbarous usages 
they had their birth. But in truth, it is not to be believed, that 
the Sound dues can boast any such respectable origin. It is 
altogether improbable, that there ever was an equivalent received 
by those who paid them, either in protection or in anything else. 
This may have been the pretext under which they were demand- 
ed, but the lawless character of the marauding Norsemen would 
have prompted them to seize upon less valid pretexts than even 
this, as aa apology for making exactions from the defenceless 
merchantmen or fisherman, who hazarded a voyage into the 
northern seas. Nevertheless, whether justly or unjustly demanded 
in the beginning, is quite immaterial to us Americans. All we 
have to regard is, not whether the antiquated customs of an un- 
civilized age impose the duty, nor whether this or that people 
has subsequently chosen to pay it, but whether there is now an 
adequate existing reason by which, according to the eternal and 
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1826.} Olio Canals. 459 
unchanging principles of natural justice, we, as an independent 
nation, are bound to accede to the demand.’ pp. 12, 13. 

These remarks have force, and it will not be easy to show any 
defect in the principle on which they are founded, or the results 
to which they naturally come. 


el F 


8.—Report of the Canal Commissioners to the General Assembly 
of Ohio, December 12th, 1825. Columbus. 8vo. pp. 54. 


Tue magnificent project of canals, now in operation in Ohio, 
is second only to the undertaking of the great Erie Canal of New 
York. And, indeed, considering the different circumstances and 
resources of the two states, the people of Ohio have, in enterprise 
and energy, if possible, outdone their neighbors. In cases like * 
this, example does a great deal, to be sure, and the brilliant suc- 
cess of New York afforded at the same time the most profitable 
lessons of experience, and a sort of guaranty of similar results in 
Ohio. But, after all, there is something noble and imposing in 
the people of a comparatively new state coming forward with so 
much decision and unanimity, resolving on an undertaking of 
such magnitude, pledging their credit and levying taxes on them- 
selves for carr ying it into effect. Such an instance of public 
spirit, and of activity in a public cause, is hardly on record, as 
that displayed by the ‘people of Ohio, in their recent measures for 
improving the internal navigation of the state.) 

Two canals have not only been projected, but their execution 
is already in considerable forwardness. The first of these ex- 
tends from Cincinnati to Dayton, a distance of about sixty miles ; 
the second connects the Ohio river with Lake Erie) beginning 
near the mouth of the Scioto river, and thence pursuing a devious 
course through the state, approaching near Columbus, the capi- 
tal, seeking the head waters of the Muskingum, and Cuyahoga, 
and meeting the lake at Cleveland. We have seen no exact 
statement of the entire length of this line, but suppose it to be at 
some point between two hundred and fifty, and three hundred 
miles. 

An act to provide for the internal improvement of the state of 
Ohio, by navigable canals, was passed by the legislature on the 
fourth of February, 1825. An examination had previously been 
made by authority, to ascertain whether it was practicable to con- 
nect the Ohio river and Lake Erie by a canal. This being set- 
tled in the affirmative, the act above referred to makes full pro- 
vision for carrying the plan into execution. Seven commissioners 
are appointed by the legislature, who are to have the entire super- 
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intendence of the work. Another board of commissioners is in- 
stituted, consisting of three persons, whose office it is to take 
charge of the canal fund. ‘This board is empowered to borrow 
money on the credit of the state, at an interest not exceeding six 
per cent, and to such amount as the legislature shall from time 
to time determine. ‘The sum specified for the last year was four 
hundred thousand dollars. Such portion of this sum as was 
wanted, has been borrowed in the city of New York. For money 


thus obtained, the commissioners issue transferable certificates of 


stock, redeemable at the pleasure of the legislature, at any time 
between the years 1850 and 1875. The bill provides for the 
annual payment of the interest, by a tax ‘on all the property 
in the state, entered on the grand list, and taxable for state pur- 


ses.’ Provision is also made for the gradual accumulation of 


a fund, which, together with the profits of the canals when com- 
pleted, is pledged for the final redemption of the stock. 

From the Report of the Canal Commissioners it appears, that 
the work has been begun, and is rapidly advancing. Nearly two 
thousand laborers were employed in November last. The whole 
amount of contracts already made on the two lines is little short 
of a million of dollars. The soil throughout the state seems well 
adapted for constructing canals, and there is no apprehension that 
water in abundance will not be supplied by the streams. The 
market of New York, it would appear, is the chief motive inspir- 
ing the hopes of the citizens of Ohio, in prosecuting this arduous 
work of connecting the river with the lake. ‘One great object,’ 
say the commissioners, ‘ proposed by the construction of that ca- 
nal, and probably the most important, is the opening of a direct 
and commodious channel of commerce, between the interior of 
our state and the great commercial emporium of America, where 
a safe, advantageous, and certain market can at all times be had 
for the surplus productions of our soil, and such commodities as 
are desired in return, can always be procured at the faivBet rates, 
and in the greatest abundance.’ By this canal a complete in- 
ternal water communication between New Orleans and New York 
will be effected. 


9,—A Historical Sketch of 4.0 +s ‘mation of the Confederacy, 
particularly with Reference to the Provincial Limits, and the 
Jurisdiction of the General Government over Indian Tribes, 
and the Public Territory. By Joseru Buunr. New York. 
1825. Geo. and Charles Carvill. 8vo. pp. 116. 


‘ns title expresses very distinctly and fully the purpose of the 
author, in the work to which it is prefixed. The subject is one, 


































































1 826. | Mexico. 461 
which has not been handled before in a separate and methodical 
form, although it holds a conspicuous place in the early history of 
our government. ‘To reconcile the contending claims of the 
states to the unappropriated territory, and to satisfy the demands 
and expectations of each, was among the most embarrassing tasks, 
which the general Congress was called to execute. By great 
prudence and good management, however, an amicable adjust- 
ment of all difficulties was gradually brought about, the states 
relinquished their claims, whether real or imaginary, and the 
sovereignty over all the new territories was ceded to the govern- 
ment of the United States. A concise history of the events lead- 
ing to these results is the aim of Mr Blunt in the present work. 

In an introductory chapter, the author takes a brief view of the 
original right of Europeans to parts of the American continent, 
or of the foundation of their claims. He goes back to the papal 
grants, and then considers in historical order the claims founded 
on actual possession, prior discovery, charters, conquest, and 
purchases of the Indians. He dissects the old charters, and shows 
how extremely vague they were in defining boundaries. In truth, 
at the time they were given, the ignorance of the geography of 
this country was such, as to render it impossible to define the 
limits of any extensive territory. Hence, for the want of any 
known marks, the South Sea was made the charter boundary of 
several of the provinces on the west.. This looseness in fixing 
boundaries caused an interference among the grants, and in the 
end produced some of the most serious obstacles to the formation 
of the confederacy. Mr Blunt has pursued the subject through 
all its windings.,..'The point will be found pretty largely discussed 
also, in.a former number of this Journal. [ Vol. XL. p.313 et seq. 
for, Oct. 1821,] | Paine’s treatise, entitled ‘ Public Good,’ first 
published in 1780, and relating particularly to the Virginia claims, 
exhibits the, merits of the case in a very strong light. 

Mr. Blunt has rendered a valuable service to the public, in 
collecting into one body so many historical facts bearing on the 
same point. This work will greatly facilitate future inquiries ; it 
is executed with apparent fidelity, and patient examination of au- 
thentic materials ; the style is clear, and the arrangement judicious. 


ml 


10.—1. Manifestacion del Ciudadano Manuel de Mier y Terdn 
al Publice. Ato. pp. 31. Mexico. 1825. 
2. Segunda Manifestacion del Ciudadano Manuel de Mier y 
Terén. Ato. pp. 127. Mexico. 1825. 


A.rTHouGH these pamphlets are of a controversial nature, they 
ure not without value as historical records. The author, who has 
VOL. XXIL—wnNo. 51. 59 
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been an officer of high standing in the Mexican army, during the 
greater part of the revolution, is induced, by circumstances which 
do not fully appear, to come before the public in vindication of 
himself from certain charges, which had been advanced against 
him in relation to his public career. In prosecuting his defence, 
it becomes necessary for him to recur to many events, particular- 
ly in the first stages of the revolution, in which he took an active 
part. The nature of the subject requires the author to speak 
perpetually of himself, but it is usually with becoming moderation, 
and with an apparent candor, which inspire confidence in his 
statements. It is his purpose, of course, to make his own cause 
good, but there is no obvious reason for supposing this aim to 
have turned him aside from an accurate narrative of events, and 
exposition of facts. In short, amidst the paucity of materials il- 
lustrating the revolutionary history of Mexico, these pamphlets 
may be consulted with profit by such persons, as seek for know- 
ledge on that subject. 

It is gratifying to learn, both from passing occurrences, and 
the late message of the President of the Mexican states, that the 
government under the new constitution is going into steady and 
substantial operation, gaining strength from the cheerful support 
of the people, and the wise administration of the rulers. The 
experiment of the Federal system seems thus far to have been 
tried with triumphant success. ‘The states have instituted as- 
semblies, or legislatures, and some of them at least have formed 
and adopted constitutions. The business of legislation is going 
on, to all appearance harmoniously and judiciously. 

In fact there never was but one reason, or even shadow of a 
reason, why the Central scheme could be imagined to have any 
preference over the Federal, in forming the new government of 
Mexico. As it regards the intrinsic merit of the two systems, it 
would seem impossible for any one to suppose for a moment, that 
the former could approach in any degree to the latter. ‘The sim- 
ple question was, whether the provinces were in a condition to 
govern themselves as independent states. Upon this question it 
was natural, that there should be a difference of opinion, especial- 
ly after the years of political commotion which had preceded. 
The example of Colombia, also, would be likely to have some 
weight in the scale. That government was prospering under the 
Central system, and hence there might seem greater security, if 
not a prospect of greater ultimate success, by following in the same 
track. The abortive attempts of Venezuela and Buenos Ayres 
to establish the Federative plan, moreover, were no encouraging 
precedents. But the result has proved, that the circumstances of 
the cases were not similar, that Mexico had fewer internal diffi- 
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culties to encounter than those countries, when they endeavored 
to set up the same form of government, and that the people had 
improved more by the experience of the revolution, And even 
when Colombia adopted her Central constitution, she was pressed 
hard by a foreign foe, and seemed to feel no want more sensibly, 
than a union of all hearts and hands in the great cause, and the 
concentration of a power, which could wield the whole mass, and 
bring the energies of all the parts to act on a single point. 

This end was attained ; but as things have turned out, it may 
be questioned whether Colombia would not have prospered equal- 
ly well, or better, at the outset under the Federative system ; and, 
if so, the future gain would have been incalculable. It is quite 
certain the time will come, when the growing intelligence of the 
people will demand a change in the present organization, and 
call for a form of government more republican in its principles, 
and better suited to the existence and prosperity of free institu- 
tions. ‘To this point we doubt not the statesmen of Colombia are 
expecting to be drawn in due time. But who does not see, that 
every year is throwing obstacles in the way? A system is now 
taking root, which must be in a measure eradicated, before an- 
other can be planted in its stead ; whereas, had a scion from the 
genuine stock been first cherished, every hour would have added 
to its growth and strength. ‘The progress of the country will be 
doubly retarded by the defects of the present constitution, and by 
the important changes, which a new one will occasion when in- 
troduced. ‘This is said, not in disparagement of the wisdom or 
motives of the leaders in Colombia, for pursuing the safer course, 
but as showing the ultimate disadvantages of the scheme, however 
well it may have answered the purpose of a temporary govern- 
ment. 

The Constituent Assembly in Mexico, which decided on the 
present form of government, was divided into two parties, one 
called the central, and the other the federal party. All the high- 
er orders of the clergy, the nobles, and some of the leading offi- 
cers of the army, were Centralists, while the representatives from 
the provinces were generally Federalists. ‘These latter prevailed, 
very fortunately, as the result has proved, and a government was 
established, closely resembling that of the United States. It is 
said, that even Victoria and Bravo were Centralists. 

It is obvious from this disposition of the parties, that the Cen- 
tral system in Mexico would have soon put on the garb of a com- 
plete aristocracy, that the power would have been kept in a few 
hands, and the spirit of a truly republican government virtually 
annihilated. The voice of the people would have been but feebly 
uttered and rarely heard. At present, however, a very different 
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process is going on. ‘The inhabitants of the provinces are waked 
up to a sense of their political existence and consequence ; the 
right of suffrage is understood, and valued, and exercised ; 
the recurrence of elections brings up the merits of men and of 
measures for examination ; representatives assemble to legislate, 
and acquire new light by mutual discussions of important topics. 
A portion of this light is diffused among the people, and is al- 
ready producing most salutary effects. It will increase till it en- 
lightens and animates every corner of the country. Nor will its 
effects be merely local ; the gain in one part will be felt in an- 
other, the example and progress of one province will stimulate 
others, and by this advancement and reaction of intelligence, and 
the fruits of experience, the foundation of the best form of gov- 
ernment will gradually be laid, which will stand firm against the 
shock of any future accidents. 

From the official documents, and public papers in Mexico, no- 
thing is clearer, than that a strong European interest exists there, 
somewhat to the prejudice of this country. Considering the 
loans, which the government has obtained ‘from England, and the 
great amount of capital from that country now employed in the 
mining business, this bias may doubtless be referred to a natural 
source. How far it will operate to our disadvantage, in the com- 
mercial relations between the United States and Mexico, we shall 
not predict. On this subject, however, there needs be no uneasi- 
ness, while our affairs in Mexico are in the hands of a gentleman 
so thoroughly qualified to manage them, and who possesses so 
entirely the confidence of the country, as Mr Poinsett, our present 
Minister Plenipotentiary. 

In connexion with these remarks, we cannot forbear to express 
the pleasure with which we are enabled to state, from undoubted 
authority, that the first volume of Mr Restrepo’s History of Co- 
lombia is already completed, and sent to London for publication, 
both in the Spanish and English languages. It is intended to 
be printed also in this country. Mr Restrepo is known as the 
able and indefatigable Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment in Colombia, and no man living probably has enjoyed op- 
portunities so favorable, for becoming acquainted with the history 
of that republic. From the talents and qualifications of the au- 
thor, as well as from the importance of his subject, this work may 
justly be looked for with raised expectations. Mr Restrepo is 
pursuing his task with as much expedition, as his numerous and 
weighty public duties will allow, but it is uncertain when the 


second volume will be in preparation. 
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11.—WNotes to h I Seton) of Bunker Mill Battle. By 8. Swerr. 
Boston. 1825. 8vo. pp. 24. 


Apout seven years ago, Mr Swett published an edition of Hum- 
phreys’ Life of General Putnam, and appended to that work a 
‘ Historical and Topographical Sketch of the Battle of Bunker Hill.’ 
Considerable inquiry had then recently been excited, in regard to 
the part General Putnam took in that battle. Mr Swett investigated 
the subject with a good deal of care, and published the results in 
a connected account of the battle. About the same time a full 
investigation of the subject was also made in this Journal. [North 
American Review for July, 1818. Vol. vir. p.225.] Since that 
period many other facts have been brought to light, especially by 
the testimonies formally taken of many persons, who were present 
at the battle. Several of these testimonies, relating particularly 
to Putnam, have been collected by Mr Swett, and published in 
the form of Notes to his Sketch. ‘Taken together, they present 
a lively picture of parts of the battle. A few of them we shall 
select. 

The first is the testimony of Joshua Yeoman, who was in Put- 
nam’s regiment. 

‘He helped build the fort the night before the battle, led on 
by General Putnam. Was well acquainted with General Putnam ; 
saw a great deal of him in the action encouraging the men. i 
saw General Putnam split a fieldpiece in the fort; he could not 
get the ball into the piece. He went to his saddlebags [haver- 
sack] and took a canvas bag of musket balls [grape], loaded the 
cannon, and fired it at a number of officers who were consulting 
under a row of trees. I then-went to the rail fence; there saw 
General Putnam riding along the whole line and crying out, 
‘* stick to your posts, men, and do your duty ;”’ he was greatly 
exposed.’ | 

Here follow the accounts of other persons, taken promiscuously 
from Mr Swett’s Notes. 

‘ William Low, Gloucester. Putnam ordered us to carry off 
intrenching tools ; our company went, followed him in Indian file 
down the hill; the shot flew as thick as hailstone. Putnam was 
as cool as ever man was. News came the British were landing ; 
Putnam then said it was too late, ordered every man to take a 
rail on his back, took one himself, went to the other rail fence, 
and we worked at doubling it. Fired eighteen out of my nine- 
teen cartridges.’ 

Elijah Jourdan deposes ; ‘I helped build the intrenchments, 
and fought within the intrenchment till the British took possession 
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process is going on. ‘The inhabitants of the provinces are waked 
up to a sense of their political existence and consequence ; the 
right of suffrage is understood, and valued, and exercised ; 
the recurrence of elections brings up the merits of men and of 
measures for examination ; representatives assemble to legislate, 
and acquire new light by mutual discussions of important topics. 
A portion of this light is diffused among the people, and is al- 
ready producing most salutary effects. It will increase till it en- 
lightens and animates every corner of the country. Nor will its 
effects be merely local ; the gain in one part will be felt in an- 
other, the example and progress of one province will stimulate 
others, and by this advancement and reaction of intelligence, and 
the fruits of experience, the foundation of the best form of gov- 
ernment will gradually be laid, which will stand firm against the 
shock of any future accidents. 

From the official documents, and public papers in Mexico, no- 
thing is clearer, than that a strong European interest exists there, 
somewhat to the prejudice of this country. Considering the 
loans, which the government has obtained ‘from England, and the 
great amount of capital from that country now employed in the 
mining business, this bias may doubtless be referred to a natural 
source. How far it will operate to our disadvantage, in the eom- 
mercial relations between the United States and Mexico, we shall 
not predict. On this subject, however, there needs be no uneasi- 
ness, while our affairs in Mexico are in the hands of a gentleman 
so thoroughly qualified to manage them, and who possesses so 
entirely the confidence of the country, as Mr Poinsett, our present 
Minister Plenipotentiary. 

In connexion with these remarks, we cannot forbear to express 
the pleasure with which we are enabled to state, from undoubted 
authority, that the first volume of Mr Restrepo’s History of Co- 
lombia is already completed, and sent to London for publication, 
both in the Spanish and English languages. It is intended to 
be printed also in this country. Mr Restrepo is known as the 
able and indefatigable Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment in Colombia, and no man living probably has enjoyed op- 
portunities so favorable, for becoming acquainted with the history 
of that republic. From the talents and qualifications of the au- 
thor, as well as from the importance of his subject, this work may 
justly be looked for with raised expectations. Mr Restrepo is 
pursuing his task with as much expedition, as his numerous and 
weighty public duties will allow, but it is uncertain when the 
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11.—WNotes to h I Sheten) of Bunker Fill Battle. By 8. Swerr. 
Boston. 1825. 8vo. pp. 24. 


Apnovut seven years ago, Mr Swett published an edition of Hum- 
phreys’ Life of General Putnam, and appended to that work a 
‘ Historical and Topographical Sketch of the Battle of Bunker Hill.’ 
Considerable inquiry had then recently been excited, in regard to 
the part General Putnam took in that battle. Mr Swett investigated 
the subject with a good deal of care, and published the results in 
a connected account of the battle. About the same time a full 
investigation of the subject was also made in this Journal. {North 
American Review for July, 1818. Vol. vir. p. 225.] Since that 
period many other facts have been brought to light, especially by 
the testimonies formally taken of many persons, who were present 
at the battle. Several of these testimonies, relating particularly 
to Putnam, have been collected by Mr Swett, and published in 
the form of Notes to his Sketch. ‘Taken together, they present 
a lively picture of parts of the battle. A few of them we shall 
select. 

The first is the testimony of Joshua Yeoman, who was in Put- 
nam’s regiment. 

‘He helped build the fort the night before the battle, led on 
by General Putnam. Was well acquainted with General Putnam ; 
saw a great deal of him in the action encouraging the men. | 
saw General Putnam split a fieldpiece in the fort; he could not 
get the ball into the piece. He went to his saddlebags | haver- 
sack] and took a canvas bag of musket balls [grape], loaded the 
cannon, and fired it at a number of officers who were consulting 
under a row of trees. I then-went to the rail fence; there saw 
General Putnam riding along the whole line and crying out, 
‘‘ stick to your posts, men, and do your duty ;” he was greatly 
exposed.’ 

Here follow the accounts of other persons, taken promiscuously 
from Mr Swett’s Notes. 

‘ William Low, Gloucester. Putnam ordered us to carry off 
intrenching tools ; our company went, followed him in Indian file 
down the hill; the shot flew as thick as hailstone. Putnam was 
as cool as ever man was. News came the British were landing ; 
Putnam then said it was too late, ordered every man to take a 
rail on his back, took one himself, went to the other rail fence, 
and we worked at doubling it. Fired eighteen out of my nine- 
teen cartridges.’ 

Elijah Jourdan deposes ; ‘I helped build the intrenchments, 
and fought within the mtrenchment till the British took possession 
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of our fort, during which_time I perfectly well remember that 
Genera! Putnam was in the said intrenchment [breastwork] very 
frequently during the engagement, giving orders as commander 
in chief; and I perfectly recollect, that he was in the fort* when 
the reinforcement of the British came up. While we were wait- 
ing for the British to come up the Hill, orders were given to us 
not to fire till we could see the whites of their eyes; and this 
order, I was then told, came from General Putnam; but I did 
not hear it from him. I knew General Putnam’s person perfectly 
well at that time, having frequently seen him before.’ 

Ezra Runneis, Middleborough, deposes before Wilkes Wood, 
Esquire. 

‘{ belonged to Captain Gridley’s artillery company. Went on to 
the Hill with the company, and two small pieces, the evening before 
the battle; and was at and near the redoubt during the battle, 
until our party retreated. I well remember of seeing General 
Putnam at the breastwork during the battle. Before that time, 
residing in Groton, Connecticut, was personally acquainted with 
him. I repeatedly saw him during the action walking upon the 
breastwork and animating the men to exert themselves. Captain 
Gridley, having received some cartridges, which were too large 
for our pieces, said that nothing could be done with them, and 
left his post, and our company was scattered. General Putnam 
came to one of the pieces, near which I stood, and furiously in- 
quired where our officers were. On being told our cartridges 
were too big, and that the pieces could not be loaded, he swore, 
and said they could be loaded, taking a cartridge, he broke it 
open, and loaded the pieces with a ladle, which was discharged 5 
and assisted us in loading two or three times in that manner,’ 

‘ Philip Johnson deposes that he was at the rail fence. While 
there, just before the action began, he saw General Putnam on 
horseback very near him, and distinctly heard him say, ‘* Men, 
you know you are all marksmen, you can take a squirrel from the 
tailest tree. Don’t fire till you see the whites of their eyes.” 
Immediately after the first retreat of the British, General Putnam 
rode up and said, ‘“‘ Men, you have done well, but next time you 
will do better; aim at the officers.” The British entered the 
redoubt without much firing, and the retreat commenced. Just 
as Mr Johnson left his place at the rail fence, about half a gun 
shot from the redoubt, General Putnam rode up, his horse cover- 
ed with foam, and said something, he does not distinctly know 
what, and rode off. ‘‘ The balls were flymg as thick as peas.” ’ 


*‘ This was a little before the battle; during the battle the distinguished hero 
and patriot, Colone! Prescott, had the entire and uncontrolled command in the 
redoubt.’ 
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‘ William Dickson says, before we took up our march for Bunker 
Hill, and before we reached Prospect Hill, I am sure I heard the 
musketry fire. Battle began a great while before we reached 
Bunker Hill. The musket balls flew very thick where Putnam 
was, nearly or quite on top of Bunker Hill. He did not seem to 
mind it. The balls pierced a cartridge box, a hat, and breech of 
a gun. Putnam had his sword in his hand, and hallooed to us 
to drive up.’ 

Such are a few only of the testimonies published by Mr Swett. 
Many facts were obtained from the survivors of the battle, who 
were present at the celebration in June, 1825. Mr Swett en- 
courages us to expect from him a detailed account of the battle, 
which the mass of materials now in existence would enable him 
to draw up with great minuteness and accuracy. We hope he 
will prosecute this design. 


12.—Remarks on the Banks and Currency of the New England 
States ; in which an Attempt is made to show the Public Bene- 
fits resulting from the System pursucd by the Allied Banks 
in Boston. First published inthe Boston Daily Advertiser. 
8vo, pp. 40. Boston. 


Tue object of this pamphlet appears to be, to defend the course 
lately pursued by several of the banks in Boston, of receiving at 
par, im all payments to them, the bills of the country banks, and 
returning them to the banks by which they are issued, for re- 
demption. ‘T’his course of measures having produced a material 
change im the circulating medium of the New England states; and 
having been a subject of general complaint on the part of persons 
interested in the country banks, it became a question deserving of 
candid consideration, whether the change in any way promotes 
the public interest, and whether it interferes with the mghts of 
any of the parties affected by it. 

The remarks begin with a statement of some general princi- 
ples respecting currency, tending to illustrate and enforce the 
position, that the first requisite of a good paper currency is its 
ready convertibility with gold and silver, whenever these are pre- 
ferred by the holder ; and to show that the holder of the bills of 
any bank must have a perfect right, founded on the very condi- 
tion which gives currency to the bills, to return them to the bank, 
and demand gold and silver, whenever it may suit his conven- 
lence. 

[t is stated that there are in the New England states, a hun- 
dred and fortyseven banks, having an aggregate capital of nearly 
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thirty millions of dollars, and having bills in circulation to an 
amount exceeding ten millions. The bills of all these banks 
have generally been current as money in all parts of the New 
England states, particularly in Boston, the centre of a great por- 
tion of the business of these states. ‘There was, however, until 
the adoption of the measure above referred to, one important ex- 
ception to the general currency of these bills. None of those is- 
sued by the banks situated out of Boston, were received at par in 
any payments made to the banks in Boston. It would appear at 
first blush, that this refusal would be injurious to the country 
banks, and that to give them full credit, on an equal footing with 
the bills of the town banks, would be regarded as a benefit. The 
fact was the reverse. As they were freely received in most pay- 
ments except to the banks, they were easily put into circulation, 
and when the holder had occasion to pay money to a Boston 
bank, or to procure specie, instead of sending the bills to the is- 
suing banks in the country for specie, he usually exchanged them 
at a small discount, with some one in Boston, who would give him 
Boston money. The exchanging of Boston money for country 
money, and wice versd, became a regular business, and it is esti- 
mated by the author of this pamphlet, that the exchanges each way 
amounted to nearly a hundred thousand dollars a day ; the discount 
on country money being generally one per cent. 

This discount operated as a premium to keep the bills of country 
banks in circulation, in preference to Boston money, which was 
reserved almost exclusively for payments to the banks, and was 
consequently returned to the issuing banks almost as soon as paid 
out. The consequence was, that Boston banks, which, from the 
magnitude of their capital, and their extent of business, might be 
supposed to be in the best credit, and to have the greatest facilities 
for putting their bills into circulation, had in fact the smallest pro- 
portion of circulation ; and the most remote banks, though of small 
capital, even if their credit was a little doubtful, had the largest 
circulation. This fact is proved by a variety of statements, drawn 
from the official returns of the banks. For example, in June, 
1809, the three only banks then in Boston, with a capital of 
$3,800,000, had a circulation of only $646,221, while at the 
same time, five other banks in the state, situated more than a 
hundred miles from Boston, with a capital of $700,000, had a 
circulation of $797,863. In January, 1819, the seven banks in 
Boston, with a capital of nearly seven millions, had a less circula- 
tion, than the seven most distant banks in the state, with a capi- 
tal of less than a million of dollars. A similar inequality of cir- 
culation in favor of the distant banks is shown to have existed in 
New Hampshire and Maine, those in the large trading towns 
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having a very small, and those in the interior or remote towns, a 
very large circulation. The writer argues that this advantage, of 
so disproportionate an increase of trading capital, derived from 
circulation, was not one which of right belonged to them, or which 
necessarily resulted from their local situation ; but that it resulted 
from the mistaken policy of the conductors of the Boston banks, 
in not receiving all such descriptions of money, as the citizens in 
general received in all transactions not connected with the banks. 
He argues, also, that it is the duty of the banks in town, resulting 
from the offices which they undertake to perform for the public, 
to receive in payments, in ordinary cases, such bank notes as are 
m general currency among the community whom they serve, pro- 
vided this can be done without any material sacrifice on their 
part. 

This duty, within the last year, several of the banks of this 
town undertook to perform, and from their concert in this meas- 
ure, they have been denominated the allied banks. ‘They receive 
at par in all payments, and on deposite from their customers, the 
bills of all the banks in New England, in good credit, and transfer 
them daily at par to one of their number, which, in consideration 
of a specific sum loaned from each of the associates without in- 
terest, returns them to the several issuing banks for redemption, 
except in cases where provision is made for their redemption here. 
A large proportion of the bills thus taken, are in fact redeemed 
here, by the agents of the country banks, or by remittances made 
by them for the purpose ; and to facilitate this mode of redeeming 
them, these remittances are permitted to be made in any descrip- 
tion of country bills, as well as in Boston bills or specie. The 
effect of this arrangement on the general circulation, is described 
to be, ‘ to give to each bank the benefit of the principal circula- 
tion of its own neighborhood, and to direct the bills of all, on 
their way homeward, whenever they fall within the natural sphere 
of the circulation of any other bank.’ Under this arrangement, 
more than seventeen millions of dollars, in bills of the country 
banks, have already been received by the allied banks. 

The amount received within the four or five last months, has 
been more than two millions of dollars a month. ‘The author 
computes, that the amount exchanged monthly, at the period when. 
country bills formed the general circulation, and the common 
rate of discount was one per cent, was from two to three millions 
a month, so that a tax of about three hundred thousand dollars 
annually was paid in Boston, in premiums for the exchange of 
money taken at par. This tax, and the inconvenience of being 
obliged to keep two kinds of money, is now avoided ; the general 
currency is improved by the circulation of a larger proportion of 
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bills issued by banks of large capital and extensive business; and 
the advantages, which the several banks derive from the circula- 
tion of their bills, are more equally distributed. The distant 
banks still have the advantage of a much larger circulation in 
proportion to their amount of capital, than those which are situ- 
ated in and near the large towns, but the statements in the 
pamphlct. founded on the official returns at different dates, show 
very conclusively, that the inequality is greatly lessened. The 
amount of bills in circulation issued by banks in Boston, is about 
double that exhibited by the returns four years ago, while the 
circulation of the distant banks is diminished by a quarter, al- 
though the aggregate of their capital hasbeen increased in a 
proportion equal to that of the banks in Boston. 


NOTICE. 

WE owe an apology to the public, and to the author, for delay- 
ing so long to notice, in a proper manner, Mr Dane’s Abridg- 
ment and Digest of American Law. The publication of this 
work has been completed, in eight large octavo volumes, consti- 
tuting an imposing monument of the author’s talents, great legal 
knowledge, and extraordinary perseverance ; and containing a 
mass of materials selected and arranged in such a manner, as to 
render the work exceedingly important to the Profession in every 
part of this country. It has been the labor of forty years; with 
all the advantages, which a public and professional man could 
possess. Mr Dane was in the Old Congress, and has been a 
careful observer of the progress of our legal institutions, from the 
very beginning of the Union. An article is now in preparation, 
in which this learned author’s work will be examined at large, 
and which may be expected in our next number. 








































QUARTERLY LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


" AGRICULTURE. 
Memoirs of the Philadelphia Society for promoting Agriculture ; 
containing Communications on various Subjects in Husbandry 
and Rural Affairs. Svo. Vol. V. Price $2. Philadelphia. R. 
H. Small. 
ARTS, SCIENCES, AND PHILOSOPHY. 

The Report of the Second Annual Exhibition of the Franklin 
Institute of the State of Pennsylvania for the Promotion of the 
Mechanic Arts. S8vo. Price 25 cents. Philadelphia. 

Observations on Electricity, Looming, and Sounds; together 
with a Theory of Thunder Showers, and of West and Northwest 
Winds. ‘To which are added, a Letter from the Hon. Thomas 
Jefferson, and Remarks by the Hon. Samuel L. Mitchill. By 
George F. Hopkins. 1825. S8vo. pp. 40. New York. Hopkins 
and Morris. 

A Review of the Philosophy of the Human Mind, by Thomas 
Brown, M.D. Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of 
Edinburgh. By the Rev. Frederick Beasly, D. D. Provost of the 
University of Pennsylvania. Philadelphia. William Stavely. 

Elements of Electricity, Magnetism, and Electro-Magnetism ; 
embracing the late Discoveries and Improvements, digested into 
the Form of a Treatise ; being the Second Part of a Course of 
Natural Philosophy, compiled for the Use of the Students of the 
University at Cambridge, New England. By John Farrar, Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy. S8vo. pp. 395. 
Boston. Cummings, Hilliard, & Co. 

A select Collection of valuable and curious Arts, and inter- 
esting Experiments, which are well explained, and warranted 
genuine, and may be performed easily, safely, and at little Ex- 
pense. I8mo. pp. 102. Concord, N. H. Rufus Porter. 

A Memorial on the Upward Forces of Fluids, and their Appli- 
cability to several Arts, Sciences, and Public Improvements, for 
which a Patent has been granted by the Government of the United 
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States to the Author, Edmund Charles Genet, Member of the 
Institute of France, &c. &c. Albany, N. Y. 8vo. pp. 112. 

The Franklin Journal and American Mechanic’s Magazine. 
Monthly. Vol. I No. 1. Philadelphia. I. Dobson. 


ASTRONOMY. 


Exercises on the Terrestrial Globe. With Questions and Pro- 
blems, for the Use of Families and Schools, designed to accom- 
pany Gardner’s Terrestrial Globe. By Samuel Worcester. 12mo. 

p. 24. Boston. Cummings, Huliard, & Co. 

The New American Grammar of the Elements of Astronomy, 
on an improved Plan; in three Books. The whole systemati- 
cally arranged and scientifically illustrated; with several Cuts 
and Engravings; and adapted to the Instruction of Youth in 
Schools and Academies. By James Ryan. 1825. 12mo. pp. 
375. New York. 

This book seems to us well planned and executed for the use of 
schools, and of young persons desirous of obtaining a knowledge of 
the elementary principles of Astronomy. It comprises a much greater 
number of facts, illustrating the science, than is usual in works of this 
description. ‘The designs of the drawings are well selected for the 
instruction of the learner. It is, probably, a fault in the work, that in 
some parts it goes a little too deeply into the intricacies of the science, 
for a treatise intended to be strictly elementary. 


EDUCATION. 


The Literary and Scientific Class Book, embracing the. lead- 
ing Facts and Principles of Science. Ulustrated by Engravings, 
with many difficult Words explained, &c. Selected from the 
Rev. John Platts’ Literary and Scientific Class Book, and from 
various other Sources, and adapted to the Wants and Condition 
of Youth in the United States. By Levi W. Leonard. Stereo- 
typed by T’. H. Carter & Co. Boston. 12mo. pp. 318. Keene, 
N. H. John Prentiss. 

The author’s purpose will be best understood from his own words, 
which are here quoted from his preface. 

‘The Literary and Scientific Class Book, by the Rev. John Platts of 
Doncaster, England, was published i in the beginning of the year 1821. 
“The grand object aimed at,” he says, “ is, that while the pupil reads 
his daily lesson, he shall not only learn to pronounce words, but shall 
also treasure up a valuable stock of ideas, to enlarge his mind, to in- 
terest his heart, and to prepare him for his future scenes on the theatre 
of life.” 

‘The plan and leading title of the abovementioned publication have 
been adopted 1 in the present work, and many of the lessons have been 
retaine? either in full, or in an abridged and altered form. The notes, 
appendix, and engravings, have been added ; and such materials have 
been selected from other sources, as were judged best adapted to im- 
prove the hearts, and enlarge the minds of youth in this countrv. 
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Most of the lessons have been selected with a particular reference to 
the instruction, which they contain on important branches of know- 
ledge.’ 

Such is Mr Leonard’s plan, and he seems to have filled it out faith- 
fully and with good judgment. He has selected many pieces from 
American writers, both in prose and poetry. 

The New Testament of our Lord and Savior, &c. from which 
is selected an extensive Vocabulary, comprising the Proper 
Names, and al] other important Words that occur therein. By 
Jeremiah Goodrich. Price 50 cents. Albany. 8S. Shaw. 

A Classical French Reader, selected from the best Writers of 
that Language, in Prose and Poetry, &c. Compiled for the Use 
of the Round Hill School [Northampton.] By N. M. Hentz. 
pp. 264. Boston. Richardson & Lord. 

The Rudiments of English Grammar, illustrated by Parsing 
Lessons, &c. By Charles Spalding. 1825. 8vo. pp. 36. Onon- 
dago. 

The American Instructer, calculated to succeed the English, 
and other Spelling Books ; containing a Selection of the princi- 
pal Part of the Words in common Use, divided, accented, de- 
fined, &c. By Rensselaer Bentley, Author of the English Spell- 
ing Book. 12mo. pp. 240. Troy. E. Platt & Co. 

The American Speaker, or Exercises in Rhetorick; being a 
Selection of Speeches, Dialogues, and Poetry, from the best 
American and English Sources, suitable for Recitation. 12mo. 
pp. 444. Boston. Cummings, Hilliard, & Co. 

El Traductor Espanol; or a new and practical System for 
Translating the Spanish Language. By Mariano Cubi y Soler. 
I2mo. pp. 226. Baltimore. F. Lucas, Jr. 

A Standard Spelling Book, or the Scholar’s Guide to an ac- 
curate Pronunciation of the English Language ; accompanied 
with Reading Lessons. Compiled for the Use of Schools. By 
James H. Sears. The revised Edition. New Haven. Durriec 
& Peck. 

First Biennial Report of the Trustees and Instructer of the 
Monitorial School. Boston. 8vo. pp. 38. 

The Biblical Reader; or interesting Extracts from the Sacred 
Scriptures, with Practical Observations, &c. By the Rev. J. L. 
Blake, A.M. Ornamented with Cuts. 12mo. Boston. Lincoln 
& Edmands. 

GEOGRAPHY. 


Elements of Geography, exhibited historically, from the Crea- 
tion to the End of the World; on a new Plan, adapted to Chil- 
dren in Schools and private Families. Illustrated by four Plates, 
By Jedidiah Morse, D. D. The Sixth Edition, revised and 
eorrected. J8mo. pp. 162. New Haven. H. Howe. 
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HISTORY. 


A Historical Sketch of the Formation of the Confederacy, 
particularly with Reference to the Provincial Limits and the 
Jurisdiction of the General Government over Indian Tribes and 
the Public Territory. By Joseph Blunt. 8vo. pp. 116. New 
York. G. & C. Carvill. 

Notes to His Sketches of Bunker Hill Battle. By S. Swett. 
Svo. pp. 24. Boston. Munroe & Francis. 

A History of Boston, the Metropolis of Massachusetts ; from 
its Origin to the present Period. With some Account of the 
Environs. By Caleb H. Snow, M. D. Embellished with En- 
gravings. S8vo. pp. 400. Boston. 1825. <A. Bowen. 

Elements of History, Ancient and Modern; with Historical 
Charts. By J. E. Worcester. 12mo. pp. 324. Boston. Cum- 
mings, Hilliard, & Co. 


LAW. 


An Essay on the Doctrine of Contracts; being an Inquiry how 
Contracts are affected in Law and Morals, by Concealment, Er- 
ror, or Inadequate Price. By Gulian C. Verplanck. 8vo. pp. 
234. New York. 1825. G. & C. Carvill. 

Reports of Cases argued and determined in the Supreme Ju- 
dicial Court of Massachusetts. By Octavius Pickering, Coun- 
sellor at Law. Vol. If. Containing the Cases from October Term, 
1*23, in Plymouth, to November Term, 1824, in Essex, both 
inclusive. Royal 8vo. pp. 650. Boston. Harrison Gray. 

A Compilation of Laws, Treaties, Resolutions, and Ordinances 
of the General and State Governments, which relate to Land in 
the State of Ohio, &c. Published by Authority. 8vo. Price $3. 
Columbus, Ohio. George Nashee & Co, 

A Digest of the Cases decided and reported in the Supreme 
Court, the Court cf? Chancery, and the Court for the Correction 
of Errors, in the State of New York, from 1799 to 1823. By 
William Johnson. 2 vols. Royal 8vo. Albany. E. F. Backus. 

Notes on Blackstone’s Commentaries ; for the Use of Students. 
8vo. pp. 500. Winchester, Virginia. S. H. Davis. 

Reports of Cases argued and determined in the Court of Ap- 
peals of Virginia. Vol. [1]. By Peyton Randolph, Counsellor at 
Law. 8vo. Richmond, Virginia. Peter Cottom. 


MATHEMATICS. 
Solutions to the Miscellaneous Questions in Gummere’s Sur- 
veying, adapted to the Edition of that Work. 8vo. Philadelphia. 
Kimber & Sharpless. 
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MEDICINE. 


A Vindication of the Thomsonian System of the Practice of 
Medicine on Botanical Principles, as originated by Samuel Thom- 
son, and continued by his Coadjutors. By John Thomson. 8vo. 
pp. 74. Albany, N. Y. 

The Characteristic of Homéopathia. From Hahnemann’s 
‘Geist der Homdéopathischen Heil-Lehre.’ By H. B. Gram, 
C.M. L. 8vo. pp. 24. New York. J. & J. Harper. 

The North American Medical and Physical Journal. Vol. I. 
No. 1. Philadelphia. 

Professional Reputation, an Oration delivered before the Phil- 
adelphia Medical Society, pursuant to Appointment, February 
Sth, 1826. By John D. Godman, M. D. Lecturer on Anatomy 
and Physiology. Svo, Philadelphia. B. & T. Kite. 

Observations upon the Autumnal Fevers of Savannah. By W. 
C. Daniel, M. D. S8vo. Savannah. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A Letter to Robert Owen, of New Lanark, Author of two 
Discourses on a New System of Society. By A Son of the Mist. 
Philadelphia. 

The Tour of General Lafayette through the United States, 
from his Departure from France until his Departure from Ameri- 
ea, in 1825. With a Sketch of his Life. By Gilbert J. Hunt. 
Written in the Scriptural Style. New York. 

Le Souvenir, a Picturesque Pocket Diary, for 1826. Embel- 
lished with numerous elegant Engravings. Philadelphia. A. R. 
Poole. 

Facts and Arguments in favour of adopting Railways in pref- 
erence to Canals, in the State of Pennsylvania. To which are 
added, a few Remarks on the Subject of Internal Improvements. 
Fourth Edition. 1825. 8vo. pp. 68. Philadelphia. 

An Examination of the New System of Society, by Robert 
Owen; showing its Insufficiency to reform Mankind; with Ob- 
servations on the Operation of the Principles of Virtue in the 
Mind of Man. 8vo. Philadelphia. John Mortimer. 

A Brief Essay towards an Apology for a Play Actor. By Eu- 
ripides. Albany, N. Y. 

An Attempt to demonstrate the Practicability of Emancipating 
the Slaves of the United States of North America, and of Remov- 
ing them from the Country, without impairing the Right of Pri- 
vate Property, or subjecting the Nation to a Tax. By a New 
England Man. 8vo. pp. 75. New York. G. & C. Carvill. 

Notices of the original and successive Efforts to improve the 
Discipline of the Prison at Philadelphia, and to reform the 
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Criminal Code of Pennsylvania; with a few Observations upon 
the Penitentiary System. By Roberts Vaux. Svo. pp. 76. Phila- 
delphia. Kimber & Sharpless. 

A Collection of useful, interesting, and remarkable Events, 
original and selected, from Ancient and Modern Authorities. 
By Leonard Deming. 12mo. pp. 324. Middlebury, Vt. J. W. 
Copeland. 

Manual of Parliamentary Practice, compiled and arranged for 
the Use of the Senate and Assembly of the State of New York. 
By Aaron Clark. Second Edition. Albany, N. Y. . 

The Christian Principle in Relation to Pauperism ; dedicated 
to the Legislature of Pennsylvania. S8vo. Philadelphia. 

Report of a Committee of the Regents of the University, ap- 
pointed to visit the College of Physicians and Surgeons in the 
City of New York; made to the Regents, January 26, 18:26. 
&vo. pp. 37. Albany. Crosswell, Barnum, & Benthuysen. 

Remarks on the Banks and Currency of the New England 
States ; and the Public Benefits resulting from the System pur- 
sued by the Allied Banks in Boston. By the Editor of the Boston 
Daily Advertiser, having been first published in that Paper. Svo. 
pp. 41. Boston. 

The Essays of Philanthropos on Peace and War, pointing out 
the Evils resulting from War, &c. 8vo. Boston. 

On the Establishment of Public Schools in the City of New 
York. Svo. pp. 18. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 


Supplement to the American Ornithology of Alexander Wilson. 
Containing a Sketch of the Author’s Life, with a Selection from 


his Letters ; some Remarks upon his Writings ; and a History of 


those Birds which were intended to compose part of his Ninth 
Volume. Illustrated with Plates, engraved from Wilson’s’ Ori- 
ginal Drawings. By George Ord. Royal 4to. pp. 298.  Phila- 
delphia. J. Laval and S. F. Bradford. 


NOVELS. 


The Rebels; or Boston before the Revolution. By the Author 
of ‘ Hobomok.’ I2mo. pp. 304. Boston. Cummings, Hilliard, 
& Co. 

The Hearts of Steel ; an Irish Historical Tale of the last Cen- 
tury. By the Author of ‘O’Halloran.’ 12mo. Philadelphia. 
A. R. Poole. 

A Peep at the Pilgrims in Sixteen Hundred and Thirty Six; a 
Tale of Olden Times. By the Author of ‘ Divers Unfinished 
Manuscripts.’ 2 vols. l2mo. Second Edition. Boston. Wells & 
Lally. 
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The Last of the Mohicans; a Narrative of 1757. By the Au- 
thor of the ‘Spy,’ ‘Pilot,’ &c. 2vols. 12mo. Philadelphia. 
Carey & Lea. 

Changing Scenes, containing a Description of Men and Man- 
ners of the Present Day, with Humorous Details of the Knicker- 
bockers. By a Lady of New York. 2 vols. I2mo. New York. 

The Spirits of Odin, or the Father’s Curse; a Novel. 2 vols. 
12mo. 


ORATIONS, ADDRESSES, AND LECTURES. 


An Oration, delivered at Providence, September 6, 1825, be-’ 
fore the United Brothers Society of Brown University. By Horace 
Mann. 8vo. pp. 30. Providence. Barnum Field & Co. 

An Address, delivered before the American Academy of the 
Fine Arts, November 17, 1825. By Richard Ray, a Member of 
the Academy. 4to. pp. 48. New York. G, & C. Carvill. 

Oration delivered before Captain J. H..Byrd’s Company of 
Volunteers, on the 4th of July, 1825; at Kinston, Lenoir County, 
N.C. By H. B. Croom. Newbern, N. C, Syvo. pps 12. 

A Lecture Introductory to the Course of Hebrew Instruction 
in the General Theological Seminary of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States, delivered in Christ’s Church, New 
York, on the Evening of November 14th, 1825. By Clement C. 
Moore, A. M. Professor of Oriental and Greek Literature. 8vo. 
pp. 28. New York. T. & J. Swords. 

An Address delivered before the Columbian Institute, Decem- 
ber, 1825. By Thomas Law, Esq. Member of the Institute. 
Svo. Washington.’ Davis & Force. 

Addvess, delivered at the Tenth Anniversary of the Massachu- 
setts Peace Society, December 25, 1825. By William Ladd, Esq. 
Svo. pp. 31. Boston. 

The Memorial of Chancellor Bland, to the Legislature of Mary- 
land. Svo.” pp. 74. 

A concise View of the critical Situation and future Prospects 
of the Slave-holding States, in Relation to their Coloured Popu- 
lation. . By Whitemarsh B. Seabrook. Read before the Agricul- 
tural Society of St John’s Colleton, Charleston, S. C. on the 14th 
of September, 1825. 8vo. Charleston. 

An Address, delivered at the Anniversary Celebration of the 
Franklin Typographical Society, January 17th, 1826. By Jeffer- 
son Clark. 8vo. Boston. Dutton & Wentworth. 

A Discourse, delivered on the Festival of St John the Evan- 
gelist, December 27th, 1825, before the Officers and Brethren of 
Macon Lodge, No. 34. By Rev. Brother Lot Jones, Rector of 
Christ’s Church, Macon. 1826. S&vo. pp. Ll. 
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An Address, delivered at the Opening of the Eleventh Exhibi- 
tion of the American Academy of the Fine Arts, May 10th, 1825. 
By William Beach Lawrence. Second Edition, with Notes. 8vo. 
pp- 62. New York. G. & C. Carvill. 

The printing of this Address, as well as that of Mr Ray before the 
same Academy, is executed in a highly finished style of elegance. How- 
ever successful the American Academy have been in promoting the 
Fine Arts, strictly so called, it must be acknowledged, that its mem- 
bers have contributed not a little to keep up the art of printing among 
us, and have set an example, which we hope will be followed in other 
quarters. 


POETRY. 


The Passage of the Sea; a Scripture Poem. By 8S. L. Fair- 
field. New York. 

A Poem, before the Connecticut Alpha of the Phi Beta Kappa 
Society, September 13th, 1825. By James G. Percival. S8vo. 
Boston. Richardson & Lord. 

Miscellaneous Poems, selected from the United States Literary 
Gazette. I8mo. pp. 172. Boston. Cummings, Hilliard, & Co. 
and Harrison Gray. 

POLITICS. 


An Essay on a National Bankrupt Law ; to which is added, an 
Abstract of the Bankrupt Bill, which was introduced into the 
Senate of the United States, January 2, 1821. By a Counsellor 
at Law. 8vo. Price 25 cents. 

The Constitution of 1776. By a Member of the. Staunton 
Convention. 8vo. pp. 64. Winchester, Virginia. 


THEOLOGY. 


Importance of Spiritual Knowledge; a Sermon, delivered be- 
fore the Society for propagating the Gospel among the Indians 
and Others in North America, in the First Church, Boston, No- 
vember 3, 1825. By John Codman, D.D. 8vo. pp. 44. Cam- 
bridge. Hilliard & Metcalf. 

Prayers for the Use of Families. With Forms for Particular 
Occasions, and for Individuals. I&mo. pp. 108. Cambridge. 
Hilliard & Metcalf. 

An Address, delivered at the Laying of the Corner Stone of 
the Second Congregational Church, New York, November 24, 
1825. By the Rev. William Ware. 8vo. New York. B. Bates. 

Religious Scenes, being a Sequel to ‘Sermons for Children.’ 
By Samuel Nott, Jr. 18mo. pp. 162. Boston. Crocker & 
Brewster and others. 

A Discourse, delivered in Trinity Church, New York, on 
Thursday, November 24, 1825, (the day of General Thanksgiving 
throughout the State.) By the Rev. John Frederick Schroeder, 
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A. M. an Assistant Minister of Trinity Church. 8vo. pp. 28. 
New York. G. & C. Carvill. 

The United States of America, compared with some European 
Countries, particularly England; in a Discourse, delivered in 
New York. By John Henry Hobart, D. D. 8vo. New York. 

A Discourse, delivered in Charleston, S.C. on the 21st of No- 
vember, 1825, before the Reformed Society of Israelites, for pro- 
moting true Principles of Judaism, according to its Purity and 
Spirit, on their first Anniversary. By Isaac Harby, a Member. 
8vo. pp. 40. Charleston. A. E. Miller. 

A Sermon delivered in Ipswich, South Parish. By Joseph 
Dana, on Lord’s Day, Nov. 6, 1825. Being the Day which com- 
pleted the Sixtieth Year of his Ministry in that Place. 8vo. pp. 
20. Salem. W. Palfray, Jun. 

A Sermon on Theatrical Exhibitions. By the Rev. Mr Atkins. 
Svo. Price 25 cents. Utica, N. Y. Merrill & Hastings. 

Daily Devotions for a Family, with Occasional Prayers. 12mo. 
pp- 163. New York. Clayden & Van Norden. 

A Sermon, delivered at the Dedication of the Second Congre- 
gational Church in Northampton, December 7th, 1825. By 
Henrv Ware, Jr. Svo. 

A Sermon on the Only True Foundation, and the Difference 
of the Materials of the Spiritual Building, the Church ; delivered 
in St Stephen’s Church, in the City of Philadelphia, on Sunday, 
September 25, 1825. By William White, D. D. 1825. 8vo. 
pp. 24. Philadelphia. William Stavely. 

Remarks on a late Article in the Wesleyan Journal. By a 
a of the Charleston Unitarian Tract Society. 1825. S8vo. 

. 16. Charleston, S.C. C.C. Sebring. 

"The Substance of a Discourse, preached in the Hall of the 
House of Representatives of the Congress of the United States, 
in the City of Washington, on Sunday, January 8th, 1826. By 
the Right Rev. John England, D. D. Bishop of Charleston. 8vo. 
pp. 52. Baltimore. FF. Lucas, Jr. 

A Discourse, delivered at the Opening of the Christian Meet- 
inghouse in Boston, at the Corner of Summer and Sea Streets, 
December 29, 1825. By Elder Simon Clough, 8vo. Boston. 
Register Office. 

A Letter to a Gentleman of Baltimore, in Reference to the 
Case of the Rev. Mr Duncan. By Samuel Miller, D.D. &vo. 
Price 50 cents. 

Defence of the Unitarians, against the Wesleyan Journal. 
Charleston, S.C. Svo. 

Remarks on the Character and Writings of John Milton, from 
the Christian Examiner. Svo. pp. 51. Boston. 
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TOPOGRAPHY AND STATISTICS. 


A New Map, comprising the States of Ohio, Indiana, and Tlli- 
nois, with the greater part of Michigan Territory ; with the 
Counties in each distinctly defined and colored. - Royal sheet. 
Price in Morocco for the Pocket, 75 cents. Philadelphia. A. 
Finley. 

A Map of the States of Missouri and [llinois, and Territory of 
Arkansas; taken from recent Surveys in the Office of the Sur- 
veyor General at St. Louis. By E. Brown and E. Bancroft. 
Philadelphia. R. T. Brown. 

Views of West Point, the United States Military Academy ; 
West Point from Fort Clinton, from the Cadets’ Monuments ; 
the Highlands, from West Point. Colored Aquatints, from Draw- 
ings. By Thomas Doughty. Philadelphia. 

The First Annual Report of the Acting Committee of the So- 
ciety for the Promotion of Internal Improvement in the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania. 8vo. pp. 47. Philadelphia. J. R. A. 
Skerrett. 

Report of the President and Directors of the Connecticut River 
Company ; with the Report of H. Hutchinson, Esq. laid before 
the Stockholders, at their Annual Meeting, January 3, 1826. 
Svo. pp. 54. Hartford. 

The Claims of the Delaware and Raritan Canal Company to a 
Repeal of the Law of Pennsylvania, passed April 6, 1825, on the 
subject of that Canal. Svo. pp. 27. Philadelphia. 

Report of the Canal Commissioners to the General Assembly. 
Read and ordered to be printed, December 12th, 1825. 8vo. 
pp- 54. Columbus, Ohio. George Nashee. 

A New American Atlas, comprising fifteen Maps, on Royal 
Sheets, handsomely colored and bound. Price $8. Philadel- 
phia. A. Finley. 

Report of the Commissioners of the State of Massachusetts, on 
the Routes of Canals from Boston Harbor to Connecticut and 
Hudson Rivers. 8vo. Boston. ‘True & Green. 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 
History of a Voyage to the China Sea. By John White, Lieu- 
tenant in the United States Navy. Second Edition. 8vo. pp. 372. 
Boston. Wells & Lilly. 
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AMERICAN EDITIONS OF FOREIGN WORKS. 


Hints to Parents. In two Parts. In the Spirit of Pestalozzi’s 
Method. From the third London Edition. 1825. 18mo. pp. 72. 
Salem. Whipple & Lawrence. 

Theodore, or the Peruvians; a Tale, translated from the French 
of Le Brun. 18mo. New York. George Champley. 

Cornelii Schrevelii Lexicon Manuale Greco-Latinum et Lati- 
no-Grecum. Editio hec Americana, cum nitida illa (xxii.) Edin- 
ensi nuperima, accurate comparata et emendata. Svo. New 
York. Collins & Hannay. 

P. Virgilii Maronis opera. Huic Editioni acessit Clavis Vir- 
giliana. “8vo. Philadelphia. Carey & Lea. 

Matilda; a Tale of the Day. 12mo. Philadelphia. E. Littell. 

The Elements of Medical Chemistry. By John Ayrton Paris, 
M.D. F.R.S. 8vo. pp. 471. New York. Collins & Hannay. 

Novels, Tales, and Romances. By the Author of Waverley. 
Vol. XVIII. Containing Tales ofthe Crusaders. 8vo. Boston. 
S. H. Parker. 

Miss Edgeworth’s Works. Vol. VIII. Containing Harrington 
and Ormond. &vo. Boston. S. H. Parker. 

A Treatise on Christian Doctrine, compiled from the Holy 
Scriptures alone. By John Milton. Translated from the Origin- 
al, by Charles A. Sumner, A. M., Librarian to His Majesty. 
From the London Edition. 2 Vols. 8vo. Boston. Cummings, 
Hilliard, & Co. and others. 

Memoirs of the Life of the Right Hon. Richard Brinsley Sheri- 
dan. By Thomas Moore. Svo. Philadelphia. Carey & Lea. 

The Cabinet Maker’s Guide; or Rules and Instructions in the 
Art of Varnishing, Dying, Staining, Japaning, Polishing, Lack- 
ering, and Beautifying Wood. Ivory, Tortoise Shell, and Metal, 
&c. From a late English Edition. Price 50 cents. 

The Subaltern ; or Sketches of the Peninsular War, during 
the Campaigns of 1813 and 1814. 12mo. New York. G. & 
C. Carvill. 

The Poetical Works of James Hogg. 2 Vols. 18mo. New 
York. D. Mallory. 

Curiosities for the Ingenious. Selected from the most authen- 
tic Treasures of Nature, Science, and Art, Biography, History, 
and General Literature. With Thirteen Engravings. 18mo. 
Philadelphia. Ash & Mason. 

Il Tancredi. Tancred. An Heroic Opera, in two Acts, as 
performed at the New York Theatre. The Music by Gioacchino 
Rossini. 18mo. pp. 55. New York. E. M. Murden. 
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The Cunning Lover. L’Amante Astuto, Opera Comica. In 
due Atti. Poesia del Signor Rosich. Musica del Signor Manuel 
Garzia. 18mo. pp. 57. New York. E. M. Murden. 

George Barnwell; a Novel. By T.S. Surr, Author of ‘ Splend- 
id Misery,’ &c. 12mo. Boston. S. H. Parker. 

A Dictionary of Quotations, which are in daily Use; taken 
from the Latin, French, Greek, Spanish, and Italian Languages, 
&c. By D. E. M’Donald. Fourth American Edition, correct- 
ed, with Additions. Philadelphia. 

The Contributions of Q. Q. to a Periodical Work ; with some 
Pieces not before published. By the late Jane Taylor. 2 Vols. 
12mo. New York. 

An Introduction to the Practice of Midwifery. By Thomas 
Denman, M. D. From the last London Edition, revised by the 
Author. With Notes and Emendations. By John W. Francis, 
M. D. &vo. pp. 684. New York. E. Bliss & E. White. 

A Conspectus of the Pharmacopeeias of the London, Edinburgh, 
and Dublin Colleges of Physicians. By Anthony ‘Todd Thomp- 
son. First American Edition. 1I8mo. New York. 

The Bankrupt Act, 5 Geo. [V. c. 98; with Notes and Index, 
&c. By James Kennedy, of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister at Law. 
New York. E. B. Gould. 

Elements of Phrenology. By George Combe, late President of 
the Phrenological Society. First American Edition, with Notes. 
12mo. pp. 221. Philadelphia. E. Littell. 

Tales of the Wild and Wonderful. I2mo. pp. 252. Philadel- 
phia. KE. Littell. 

Hints for the Improvement of Early Education and Nursery 
Discipline. Last American from the fifth London edition. 12mo. 
pp- 170. Salem. James R. Buffum. 

Roman Nights, or the Tomb of the Scipios. ‘Translated from 
the Italian of Alexandro Verri. By a Lady of New York. 2 
Vols. 12mo. With Plates. New York. 

We are sorry to see a work of so much intrinsic value, and deserv- 
ing an extensive circulation, put into the bookstores at so exorbitant a 
price, that no reasonable person will think of purchasing it. ‘The work 
is printed in ordinary style, bound up in two extremely thin volumes, 
instead of one of moderate size, and then sold at the enormous price of 
$2,25. The whole contains 260 duodecimo pages, for which one dollar 
would be a high charge. Except ‘The Lives of the Novelists,’ we 
do not remember a more arrant piece of bookmaking than this. We 
should think the trick, so much resorted to of late by publishers, of di- 
viding a volume of common size into thin ones, and demanding for 
each the fair price of the whole, would soon be seen through. But if 
such is the conscience of publishers, and if purchasers are willing to 
uphold the trick, and be thus cajoled, there is no remedy, that we know 
of, nor shall we grieve about the matter, although we shall omit noe 
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opportunity to point out and deprecate an evil of so pernicious a ten- 
dency. 

tn thee remarks we beg not to be understood as reflecting on the 
translator of this work. We are willing to believe that she has exe- 
cuted her laudable task with fidelity and ability, and only regret that 
her labors should be brought before the public under such a disadvan- 
tage, through the iJl management of her publishers. 

The Study of Medicine. By John Mason Good, M. D. F. R.S. 
8vo. 5 vols. Fourth American Edition. Boston. Wells & Lilly. 

Cornelius Nepos de Vité Excellentium Imperatorum. From 
the third Edition of J. H. Bremi. With English Notes. 12mo. 
pp. 174. Boston. Cummings, Hilliard, & Co. 

Starkie on Slander, with Notes and References to American 
Decisions. By E.D. Ingraham, Esq. 8vo. Philadelphia. P. H. 
Nicklin. 

Horne’s Introduction to the Critical Study and Knowledge of 
the Holy Scriptures. Svo. 4 vols. Philadelphia. E. Littell. 

An Essay on Venereal Diseases, and the Uses and Abuses of 
Mercury in their Treatment. By Richard Carmichael, M. R. I. A. 
With Practical Notes: By G. Emerson, M. D. 8vo. pp. 560. 
Philadelphia. J. Dobson & A. Sherman. 

Christian Researches in Syria and the Holy Land in 1823 and 
1824, in furtherance of the Objects of the Church Missionary 
Society. By W. Jowett, A.M. With an Appendix, containing 
the Journal of Mr Joseph Greaves, on a Visit to the Regency of 
Tunis. 8vo. pp. 364. Boston. Crocker & Brewster and Others, 





WORK PROPOSED. 


A Couiection of the Best Puiays in the Frencn Lanevaeg, 
containing the most approved ‘TRAGEDIES AND Comepies of the 
First Ciass, with Nores Expianatory of Iproms, and an In- 
TRODUCTION containing a Sketch of the History of French Lite- 
rature and its Rules. By N. M. Henrz. 

The following extract from Mr Hentz’s Prospectus, will acquaint 
the reader with the proposed character and objects of his work. 

‘The want of such a work, published in this country, has been felt 
by those persons, who, wishing to become acquainted with the French 
Theatre, are obliged’ to purchase a number of comparatively useless 
volumes. In Racine’s works, for instance, independent of the two first 
plays, which few would be tempted to read, the two last volumes are al- 
most entirely filled with letters and other works, which fewer still would 
ever peruse. The smallest collection of Corneille’s Chefs-d’cuvre has 
four volumes. ‘Those of Voltaire have the same number. Moliére’s 
Plays are seldom found im less than eight volumes. Thus one must 
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procure at least twentyone volumes in order to obtain a perusal of the 
four writers of the first class. Besides, that many of the plays con- 
tained in those collections seldom engage the attention of the reader, 
there are a number in which it would be desirable, that many scenes 
were omitted. In a word, it is very seldom that those who read 
French, with a view to study the literature of that language, attempt 
to read more than ten or twelve plays. Those are now offered to the 
public with the addition of one or two plays of other eminent authors, 
and notes explanatory of idioms, local allusions, &c. It is intended, 
that the collection shall contain Le Cid, Les Horaces, and Cinna, of 
Corneille ; 4Andromaque, Iphigénie, and Athalie, of Racine ; Zaire, Mé- 
rope, and Mahomet of Voltaire; Le Misanthrope and Tartuffe, of 
Moli¢re; Le Légataire Universel of Regnard; La Métromanie of 
Piron ; and possibly L’.Avare of Molicre. This last will be added if 
the size of the volume should permit it.’ 

The work is intended to contain six or seven hundred pages, octavo, 
and to be published by subscription. The price to subscribers is fixed 
at three dollars. 
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TO THE 


TWENTYSECOND VOLUME 


OF THE 


NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


Adair, his work on the descent of 
the Indians from the ten tribes, 

Adam’s Latin Grammar, by Gould, 
noticed and commended, 228. 

Adams, John, his account of the 
preparation of the Declaration 
of Independence, 386. 

Adams, J.Q. his epitaph on Josiah 
Quincy, Jr, 208. 

Adams, Nathaniel, his Annals of 
Portsmouth, noticed, 215. 

Adams, Robert, his impositions 
respecting the interior of Afri- 
ca, 108——where detected, ib. 

Adams, Samuel, moves for com- 
mittees of correspondence, 381, 
382, note—his letters, 382. 

Adelung, his survey of the Indian 
languages unsatisfactory, 838— 
geographical divisions errone- 
ous, as well as names of tribes, 
84 errors specified, 84 to 
87. 

/Eschylus, his character by Perci- 
val, 323. 

Algiers, Sketches of, by William 
Shaler, reviewed, 409—hither- 
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to little known, ib.—situation, 
extent, and ancient history, 
412—climate and productions, 
413—history in the 16th cen- 
tury, 413, 414—form of govern- 
ment, a military republic, 415— 
the divan exists only in name, 
ib.—dependence on the Otto- 
man Porte, 416—election of 
Dey, ib.—division into three 
provinces, governed by Beys, 
417—principal officers are for- 
eigners, ib.—the Janissaries, 
417, 418—depredations on A- 
merican commerce, 419—treaty 
formed, 420—at what expense, 
421—broken by the Dey, and 
war declared, ib.——peace of 
1815, 422—city of, described, 
423—bombarded by the English 
and Dutch fleets, ib.—causes of 
its wealth, 424—seminaries of 
learning, 426—Jews, 427—other 
inhabitants, 428. 

Alliance of the republics of South 
America, a most important meas- 
ure, 164—matured by Bolivar, 
165—his circular, ib.—quoted, 
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166—>preliminary measures, ib. 

—its objects, 167——to secure 

the independence of the states 

against Spain, 168—against the 
holy alliance, 169—against Bra- 
zil, 170—to secure permanent 
peace, 171—to guaranty the se- 
curity of the governments, 172 
—influence on commerce, 175— 
subjects of attention in the con- 
ion ib.—inexpedient for the 
nited States to join, 174—yet 
representatives might well be 
present, ib. 

Aliston, extract from Percival’s 
poem in his praise, 324—influ- 
ence of his works, 326. 

American continent, aboriginal an- 
tiquities of, 70—animals peculiar 
to, 124—claims of the Europe- 
ans to the possession of, 461. 

American philosophical society, its 
history and objects, 1—distin- 
guished members, 2——second 
vol. of Transactions reviewed, 3 
—Dr Drake’s geological ac- 
count of the valley of Ohio, ib. 
—quoted, 6—Mr Hamilton on 
navigating the Gulf stream by 
the thermometer, 7—Hassler’s 
survey of the coast of the United 
States, 9—Wallenstein’s meteo- 
rological observations at Wash- 
ington, 9—language of the Ber- 
bers, 11—researches respecting 
the North American Indians, 64. 

American Revolution, served to 
excite and call forth talent, 375 
—distinguished men appeared 
in every part of the country, 377 
their biography should be writ- 
ten, ib.—history of yet to be 
written, 399 importance of 

reserving the MSS. of the lead- 
ing men, 1b.—greatness and in- 
terest of the theme, ib. 

“mimals, peculiar to the old con- 
tinent, 124—to the new, 126— 
to New Holland, ib.—to the 
arctic regions, ib.—remarks of 

Dr Prichard, ib. 
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Antiquities of aboriginal America, 
70. 

lrabs, Algerine, 428. 

Atlantic Souvenir, noticed, 444— 
an imitation of the German year 
books, ib.—indicates and pro- 
motes a growing taste, 445— 
beautifully published, ib.—its 
contents, ib. 

Augustin, 412, 

Autumnal Hymn of the Husband- 

man, 440. 


B. 

Bacon, Lord, on attendance of 
courts, 27—remarks on improve- 
ment in laws, 253—quoted, 258. 

Bainbridge and Decatur, command 
an expedition against Algiers, 
422. 

Ballic sea, duties levied on ships 
entering, 457. 

Banks and currency of New Eng- 
land, Remarks on, noticed,467— 
course of exchange between the 
Boston and the country banks, 
468-——operation of the allied 
banks, 469. 

Barbarossa, two brothers, pirates, 
413—seize the power of Algiers, 
414. 

Barbary States, their existence a 
disgrace to the civilized nations, 
410—their savage policy, 411— 
needlessly submitted to by the 
Christian states, ib. 

Barometer, its possible connexion 
with magnetism and electricity, 
10. 

Barre, Colonel, 200—reason for 
his conduct in relation to the 
Boston port bill, 201. 

Berbers, their language, whether 
original, or a remant of the old 
Punic, 11—their residence, 429. 

Biscaries of Algiers, 428, 

Blank verse, importance of rigidly 
observing the laws of its me- 
chanical construction, 331— its 
rhythm illustrated by reference 
to music, 332—not rhetorical, 

















ib.—its capacities, ib.—Burke’s 
remark respecting it, 333. 

Blunt, Joseph,his Historical Sketch 
of the formation of the Confedera- 
cy, noticed 460. 

Bolivar, his remark respecting the 
Congress at Panama, 164. 

Boston Port Bill, measures in Vir- 
ginte occasioned by, 3838—Col. 

arre’s conduct respecting it, 
201. 

Boston Resolutions past, Sept. 12, 
1768, 184. 

Braddock, Gen. 379. 

Brozil, nature of its government 
likely to render it troublesome 
to the neighboring states, 170. 

Bryant, W. C. his contributions 
to the U. S. Literary Gazette, 
432—his character as a poet, ib. 
—his love of nature, and his 
simplicity, 433—his works not 
hasty and incomplete, ib.—their 
spirit pure, 434—his Murdered 
Traveller, quoted, ib.--his Hymn, 
436. 

Buffon, on the animals of the two 
continents, 125. 

Bunker Hill Battle, Mr Swett’s 
notes to his history of, 465—an- 
ecdotes respecting Gen. Put- 
naim’s conduct, 465, 466. 

Burke, his remark respecting blank 
verse controverted, 333. 

Buctorf’s assertion, respecting the 
integrity of the sacred text, 311. 


C. 
Camden, speech in favor of Amer- 
ica, 202. 
Canals, in the state of Ohio, 459. 
Catholic Troquois, by the author of 
Redwood, 446. 
Charles V. in Barbary, 414. 
Charlevoix, his acounts of the In- 
dian tribes, 58—quoted, 67. 
Chatham, 202—Quincy’s report of 
his speech, 202. 
Chemical Philosophy, Dana’s Epit- 
ome of, 455. 
Chinese language, unchanged for 
two thousand years, 290. 
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Choteau, his letter concerning J. 
D. Hunter, 106. 

Cicero, 35. 

Civil law, has imparted a spirit of 
strict morality to the laws of in- 
surance and the courts of equity, 
260—its doctrines sometimes too 
high and refined for practical 
use, 268—its wide spread influ- 
ence, 269. 

Civilisation, in what it consists, 
336. 

Claim of France on the United 
States, its origin and amount, 
147—renounced, 148. 

Claims on Denmark, stated by Mr 
Cushing, 456—history of the 
spoliations, 456, 457—Mr Erv- 
ing’s mission, 1b. 

Claims for French spoliations, their 
great amount, 136—divided into 
two classes, 137—those exclud- 
ed from the Louisiana conven- 
tion, 187—under decree of 9th 
May 1793, 137—twice revoked, 
and finally restored, 138—em- 
bargo at Bordeaux, 139—Mr 
Monroe appoints an agent, who 
reports, 149—obtains partial re- 
lief, 140—new decree, of 2d 
July 1796, 141—decree of the 
Directory to the Windward Isl- 
ands, 141—case of the Patty, 
142—decree of 27th November, 
142—other decrees, and their 
oppressive operation, 143—case 
of Capt. Martin, ib.—negotia- 
tions, 144—convention of T800, 
146—-mutual renunciation of 
claims between France and the 

United States, 147—origin and 

nature of the claim on the U. 

States, 147—application to Con- 

gress by American citizens for 

relief, in 1802, 148—in 1807, 

149—in 1818, and 1822, 150— 

under more favorable circum- 

stances in 1823, ’24, 15l—argu- 
ments against the claim consid- 
ered, 152—redress not sought 
by war, 152—character of the 
hostilities of 1798, 152—argu- 












ment that the claim was worth- 
less, answered, 154—not worth- 
less, 155 to 157—compared with 
the Spanish claim, 157—value 
set upon it by the governments 
of both countries, 108. 

Clark, Gen. W. his letter con- 
cerning J. D. Hunter, 105. 

Clinton, De Witt, his discourse on 
the history of the Lroquois, 60. 

Clymer, Geo. 190, 

Colombia, form of government, 462 
—will probably be changed from 
the central to the federal, 463— 
history of, prepared for publica- 
tion, 464. 

Committees of Correspondence, at 
the commencement of the Amer- 
ican revolution, 381, 382, note. 

Common law of England, its origin 
and character, 261-—-remarks ofa 
French writer, quoted by Bar- 
rington, 262, note. 

Confucius, 290. 

Congress at Panama, suggested 
by Bolivar, 165—how constitut- 
ed, 166—its objects, 167—sub- 
jects to be discussed, 173. See 
Alliance. 

Congress of U. States, register of 
debates in, by Gales & Seaton, 
224. 

Constitution of the U. States, ex- 
tends the principle of represen- 
tation to the executive and ju- 
dicial, as well as the legislative 
branch, 446—hence secures the 
highest advantages of the re- 
presentative system, 447—oper- 
ation of that part which relates 
to the election of President, 448 

—of that which relates to the 
treatymaking power, 449—to 
transfer of allegiance, ib.—to 
internal improvement, ib.—writ 
of habeas corpus, 450—works 
on the constitution recommend- 
ed, ib. 

Contracts, Verplanck’s essay on 

the doctrines of, 253—confusion 

and uncertainty in the subject, 
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260—incongruities in the sys- 

tem of England and the United 

States, and difficulty of recon- 

ciling them, 261—common law 
and courts of equity, 262, 263— 
doctrine of insurance, 264—dif- 
ference between the law in this 
case, and inthe case of other 
bargains, 265---illustrated by 
example, 266—doctrine of the 
civil law and French code re- 
specting warranty, concealment, 
and inadequacy of price, 267— 
the reverse of the English, 268 
——quaint expressions of the 
Scotch law, ib.—Mr Verplanck’s 
doctrine respecting price, 270— 
and when and how far may posi- 
tive law differ from the strict 
honesty and good faith required 
by conscience, 271. 

Convention with France, of 1800, 
146, 157. 

Cook, Capt. James, 335—particu- 
lars of his death, as related by 
the natives of Hawai, 345—la- 
mented and worshipped by the 
islanders, ab. 

Counsel, in certain cases, not al- 
lowed to the aceused im Eng- 
land, 254. 

Cranford, Col. his reported con- 
versation with W ingenund, 72. 
Cubv’s new and practical System 
for Translating the Spanish Lan- 

guage, recommended, 451. 

Cushing, C. Examination of the 
claims of the United States on 
Denmark notaced, 456. 

Cuvier, 123—success of his mves- 
tigations mm natural history, 132 
likely to mislead ordinary men, 
133. 


D. 
Dana’s, J. F. Epitome of Chemical 
Philosophy, noticed, 455. 
Dane, his MS. reports, 131. 
Dante, 323. 
Dawes, Mr, his lines entitled The 
Spirit of Beauty, quoted, 441. 
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Declaration of Independence, pro- 
ceedings in Congress prior to, 
385—circumstances attending 
it, as related by John Adams, 
386—the original draft compar- 
ed with the form adopted, 388. 

De la Viga’s narrative of the ex- 
pedition of Ferdinand de Soto, 
not trustworthy, 108, note. 

Delaware Indians, their language, 
history, 68. 

Delaware language, no preposi- 
tions, 79. 

Demosthenes, character of his elo- 
quence, 35—-less known, and 
less easily understood than Ci- 
cero, ib.——argumentative, for- 
gets himself in his subject, 36— 
not to be appreciated by ex- 
tracts, nor from a translation, 
38&—character of Leland’s, 39— 
extract from the second Olyn- 
thiac, ib,—remarks upon it, 40— 
extract from the third Philippic, 
41—two defects in his oratory, 
42—the oration on the Crown, 
his masterpiece, 43—three pas- 
sages quoted, 44, 45, 46—his 
works should be particularly 
studied in this country, 48— 
prolixity of American speakers 
in Congress compared with the 
British parliament, ib.—-taste 
tor ornament, ib.——businesslike 
style of Demosthenes wanted, 
49—students in our seminaries 
should be taught to debate ex- 
tempore, 950. 

Denmark, claims of the U. States 
on, 456. See Claims. 

Deuteronomy, whether it differs in 
style from the preceding books, 
293—more diffuse, 294. 

Dey, original meaning of the word, 
415. 

Dickenson, J. author of the Farm- 
er’s Letters, 189. 

Divan, in the Algerine govern- 
ment, has only a nominal exist- 
ence, 415. 

Drake, Dr, on the geology of the 

valley of the Ohio. 
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Dunn, John, his letter concerning 
J. D. Hunter, 106. 

Duponceau, his arrangementof the 
Library of the American Philo- 
sophical Society, 2—-—disserta- 
tion on the language of the Ber- 
bers of Africa, 11, 430. 


E. 

Eagle, method of killing by the 
Indians, 118, note—its feathers, 
in what esteem among the In- 
dians, ib. 

ellis, Rey. William, visits the 
Sandwich Islands, and aids the 
Missionaries, 343—his conver- 
sation with a priestess, 351. 

Erving, W. his mission to Copen- 
hagen, 456. 

Eve of St John, a tale of the Gre- 
cian islands, 445. 

Exmouth, Lord, bombards Algiers, 
423. 

Extemporaneous debate, tends to 
create a good delivery, 51— 
should be matter of instruction 
in our schools, 50. 


F. 

Federalist, study of the, recom- 
mended, 450. 

Foxes, characteristic tradition of, 
respecting the separation of the 
Indian tribes, 93. 

Franklin, founder of the American 
Philosophical Society, 1——noti- 
ces of in England, 194, 197, 204 
—his return to America, 206. 

French spoliations. See Claims. 

Frothingham y, Dutton, in the 
Maine Reports, noticed, 31. 


G. 
Gadsden, C. E. sermon on the 
death of General Pinckney, no- 
ticed, 222—quoted, 223. 
Gaetano, said to have discovered 
the Sandwich Islands, 335. 
Gage, General, 206. 
Gales & Seaton’s Register of De- 
bates in Congress, noticed, 224. 
Gesenius, his works on the Sama 
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ment that the claim was worth- 
less, answered, 154—not worth- 
less, 155 to 157—compared with 
the Spanish claim, 157—value 
set upon it by the governments 
of both countries, 198. 

Clark, Gen. W. his letter con- 
cerning J. D. Hunter, 105. 

Clinton, De Witt, his discourse on 
the history of the [roquois, 60. 

Clymer, Geo. 190, 

Colombia, form of government, 462 
—will probably be changed from 
the central to the federal, 463— 
history of, prepared for publica- 
tion, 464. 

Committees of Correspondence, at 
the commencement of the Amer- 
ican revolution, 381, 382, note. 

Common law of England, its origin 
and character, 261-—-remarks ofa 
French writer, quoted by Bar- 
rington, 262, note. 

Confucius, 290. 

Congress at Panama, suggested 
by Bolivar, 165—how constitut- 
ed, 166—its objects, 167—sub- 
jects to be discussed, 173. See 
Alliance. 

Congress of U. States, register of 
debates in, by Gales & Seaton, 
224. 

Constitution of the U. States, ex- 
tends the principle of represen- 
tation to the executive and ju- 
dicial, as well as the legislative 
branch, 446—hence secures the 
highest advantages of the re- 
presentative system, 447-—oper- 
ation of that part which relates 
to the election of President, 448 
—of that which relates to the 
treatymaking power, 449—to 
transfer of allegiance, ib.—to 
internal improvement, ib.—writ 
of habeas corpus, 450—works 
on the constitution recommend- 
ed, ib. 

Contracts, Verplanck’s essay on 
the doctrines of, 253—confusion 
and uncertainty in the subject, 
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260—incongruities in the sys- 
tem of England and the United 
States, and difficulty of recon- 
ciling them, 261—common law 
and courts of equity, 262, 263— 
doctrine of insurance, 264—dif- 
ference between the law in this 
case, and in the case of other 
bargains, 265---illustrated by 
example, 266-——doctrine of the 
civil law and French code re- 
specting warranty, concealment, 
and inadequacy of price, 267— 
the reverse of the English, 268 
——quaint expressions of the 
Scotch law, ib.—Mr Verplanck’s 
doctrine respecting price, 270— 
and when and how far may posi- 
tive law differ from the strict 
honesty and good faith required 
by conscience, 271, 

Convention with France, of 1800, 
146, 157. 

Cook, Capt. James, 335—particu- 
lars of his death, as related by 
the natives of Hawaii, 345—la- 
mented and worshipped by the 
islanders, ib. 

Counsel, in certain cases, not al- 
lowed to the accused im. Eng- 
land, 254. 

Crawford, Col. his reported. con- 
versation with Wingenund, 72, 
Cubi’s new. and. practical System 
for Translating the Spanish Lan- 

guage, recommended, 451. 

Cushing, C. Examination of the 
claims of the United States on 
Denmark noticed, 456, 

Cuvier, 123—success of his inves- 
tigations in natural history, 132 
likely to mislead, ordinary men, 
133. 


D. 
Dana’s, J. F. Epitome of Chemical 
Philosophy, noticed, 455. 
Dane, his MS. reports, 181. 
Dante, 323. 
Dawes, Mr, his lines entitled The 
Spirit of Beauty, quoted, 441. 











Declaration of Independence, pro- 
ceedings in Congress prior to, 
385——circumstances attending 
it, as related by John Adams, 
386—the original draft compar- 
ed with the form adopted, 388. 

De la Viga’s narrative of the ex- 
pedition of Ferdinand de Soto, 
not trustworthy, 108, note. 

Delaware Indians, their language, 
history, 68. 

Delaware language, no _preposi- 
tions, 79. 

Demosthenes, character of his elo- 
quence, 35—-less known, and 
less easily understood than Ci- 
cero, ib.——argumentative, for- 
gets himself in his subject, 36— 
not to be appreciated by ex- 
tracts, nor from a translation, 
38&—character of Leland’s, 39— 
extract from the second Olyn- 
thiac, ib,—remarks upon it, 40— 
extract from the third Philippic, 
41—two defects in his oratory, 
42—the oration on the Crown, 
his masterpiece, 43—three pas- 
sages quoted, 44, 45, 46—his 
works should be particularly 
studied in this country, 48— 
prolixity of American speakers 
in Congress compared with the 
British parliament, ib.—-taste 
for ornament, ib.——businesslike 
style of Demosthenes wanted, 
49—students in our seminaries 
should be taught to debate ex- 
tempore, 50. 

Denmark, claims of the U. States 
on, 456. See Claims. 

Deuteronomy, whether it differs in 
style from the preceding books, 
293—more diffuse, 294. 

Dey, original meaning of the word, 

15. 

Dickenson, J. author of the Farm- 
er’s Letters, 189. 

Divan, in the Algerine govern- 
ment, has only a nominal exist- 
ence, 415. 

Drake, Dr, on the geology of the 

valley of the Ohio. 
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Dunn, John, his letter concerning 
J. D. Hunter, i106. 

Duponceau, his arrangementof the 
Library of the American Philo- 
sophical Society, 2—-—disserta- 
tion on the language of the Ber- 
bers of Africa, 11, 430. 


E. 

Eagle, method of killing by the 
Indians, 118, note—its feathers, 
in what esteem among the In- 
dians, ib. 

Ellis, Rev. William, visits the 
Sandwich Islands, and aids the 
Missionaries, 343—his conver- 
sation with a priestess, 35]. 

Erving, W. his mission to Copen- 
hagen, 456. 

Eve of St John, a tale of the Gre- 
cian islands, 445. 

Exmouth, Lord, bombards Algiers, 
423. 

Extemporaneous debate, tends to 
create a good delivery, 51— 
should be matter of instruction 
in our schools, 50. 


F. 

Federalist, study of the, recom- 
mended, 450. 

Foxes, characteristic tradition of, 
respecting the separation of the 
Indian tribes, 93. 

Franklin, founder of the American 
Philosophical Society, 1——noti- 
ces of in England, 194, 197, 204 
—his return to America, 206. 

French spoliations. See Claims. 

Frothingham vy. Dutton, in the 
Maine Reports, noticed, 31. 


G. 
Gadsden, C. E. sermon on the 
death of General Pinckney, no- 
ticed, 222—quoted, 223. 
Gaetano, said to have discovered 
the Sandwich Islands, 335. 
Gage, General, 206. 
Gales & Seaton’s Register of De- 
bates in Congress, noticed, 224. 
Gesenius, his works on the Sama- 
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ritan Pentateuch, &c. 274—his 
decision respecting its value, 
278—his thorough examination 
of it, 280——his argument that 
Moses did not write the Penta- 
teuch drawn from the prophetic 
passages, 2)4—other arguments 
300—his account of the cases in 
which the Samaritan and Sep- 
tuagint agree in differing from 
the Hebrew, 304, 305—his visit 
to England, 314——discovers and 
publishes Samaritan hymns, 315, 
316. 

Gordon, respecting committees of 
correspondence, quoted, 382, 
note, 

Gould’s Edition of Adam’s Latin 
Grammar, noticed, 228.—defects 
of Adam, 233—excellences, 
234. 

Gower, Lord, speech of, quoted, 
202. 

Greece, character of its ancient 
liberty, 16:3. 

Greenleaf’s Reports of the Su- 
preme Judicial Court in Maine, 
27—increase of law books, 28 
—character of the work, 30— 
cases cited, 31. 

Gulf stream, use of the thermom- 
eter in its navigation, 8. 


H. 

Habeus corpus, writ of, recognised 
in the constitution of the United 
States, 450. 

Hadad, a dramatic poem. See Hill- 
house. 

Hatkett, John, his work respecting 
the North American Indians, 
reviewed, 53——its character, 
108. 

Hamilion, J. on the Gulf Stream, 7. 

Hardwicke, Lord, on the adminis- 
tration of justice, 254, note. 

Harlan, Dr R. his Fauna Ameri- 
cana, reviewed, 120—object of 
the work, ib.—its subjects class- 
ed, 121—his carelessness, 123— 
confusion of names, 124—ani- 
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mals peculiar to the old and new 
worlds, ib.—to New Holland, 
126—faulty in the connexion 
and arrangement of species, 127 
—confusion in the subdivisions, 
128 to 131—faults of style, 131 
—want of clearness from inat- 
tention to typographical ar- 
rangement, 132—too ready to 
erect new genera and species, 
134—danger to American sci- 
ence from this propeusity, 135 
—confusion arising from it, ib. 
—his controversy with other 
naturalists, 136. 

Hassler, on the survey of the Unit- 
ed States coasts, 9. 

Hawaii, Journal of a Tour round it, 
reviewed, 334—size and popu- 
lation of the island, 335—its 
condition when visited by the 
Missionaries, 339—overthrow of 
idolatry, 340—causes leading to 
this event, ib.—missionary sta- 
tions, 344—its volcanoes, 349— 
affecting scene among the na- 
tives, 353, 

Hawarian dialect, 354—one of the 
five Polynesian, 355—its sounds 
expressed by few letters, ib.— 
every syllable ends with a yow- 
el, 356—specimens of the writ- 
ten language, 357, 358—no 
words equivalent to many lead- 
ing terms in the Scriptures, 360. 

Hayradin See Barbarossa, 

Heckewelder, his character, 64—his 
representations of the Indian 
character partial, 65—errors no- 
ticed, 68. 

Heiau, idol temple of the Sand- 
wich islands, 347—one built by 
Tamehameha described, ib. 

Hillhouse, J.A, his Hadad, review- 
ed, 13—the scene favorable, 14 
—the subject bold, 15—several 
passages cited, 17 to 23—high 
character of the work, 25—a 
few faults, 26. 

Mistory of the United States, no- 
ticed, 229. 
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Hobbes, first in modern times to Indians of North America, their 


assail the genuineness of the 
Pentateuch, 303. 

Hobomok, a novel, 400. 

Holy Alliance, its character and 
purposes, 103—its aspect upon 
South America, 169. 

Horuc. See Barbarossa. 

Humphreys, Colonel, minister to 
Portugal, 420—frames a treaty 
with Algiers, ib. 

Hunter, John D. his Narrative of a 
Residence among the Indians, 
reviewed, 53—praised by the 
Quarterly R.94—errors of that 
review exposed, 95 to 107—his 
whole story proved to be an im- 
position, 101 to 107—his resi- 
dence with the Osages impossi- 
ble, 101—his visit to the Pacific 
impossible, 102—his description 
of Indian manners false, 104— 
letters proving him to be an im- 
postor, 105, 106. 

Huron, one of the original lan- 
ruages of the Indians, radically 
Sidferent from the Sioux, 74. 

Hutchinson, Governor, 195. 

Hymn of the Moravian nuns at the 
consecration of Pulaski’s ban- 
ner, 439, 

Hyperion, essays of Quincy under 
this signature, 183—quoted,185. 


I. 

Idolatry, amongst the Israelites, 
297—in the Sandwich Islands, 
340. 

Illinois tribes of Indians, 84. 

Indian languages, (N. Am.) strong 
tendency to combination of 
words, 76—exemplified, 77—do 
not want the substantive verh, 
82—words appropriated to the 
sexes, 82—difficulty of classify- 
ing the dialects, 838—errors of 
Adelung’s Survey, 84 to 87— 
resemblances and differences, 
with examples, 87 to 92—signi- 
ficancy of the proper names, 
309, note. 





state on the discovery of the con- 
tinent, 53—little progress made 
in acquaintance with their char- 
acter and institutions, 54—jug- 
glers and prophets, 54—laws, 
and administration of justice, 55 
—anecdotes, 58—the Catholic 
missionaries the earliest writers, 
57—Charlevoix, 56—little done 
by the British colonies, ib.— 
question of their descent from 
the Israelites, ib.—difficulty of 
becoming familiar with them, 59 
—incompetency of interpreters, 
ib.—hight thrown on the subject 
by Governor Clinton and Mr 
Schoolcraft, 60—Major Long’s 
expeditions, 61—the totem de- 
scribed, (3—Heckewelder’s ac- 
counts of the Indian character 
examined, 64——~indian _ lan- 
guages, 73—examination of Du- 
ponceau’s philological remarks, 
74— difficulty of understanding 
and arranging the languages ; 
examples and illustrations, 79 to 
92—traditionary legend of the 
Foxes, 93—imposture of John 
D. Hunter, 44—decrease of the 
Indian population, not to be at- 
tributed wholly to the faults of 
white men, but to natural caus- 
es, and their established habits, 
108—power of abstinence and 
repletion, 109——effect of the 
destruction of game, 110—of 
small pox, and ardent spirits, ib. 
—of their ceaseless hostilities, 
111—tribes beyond the influ- 
ence of the whites have de- 
creased as well as others, ib.— 
reflections on their present state, 
112—efforts for meliorating 
their condition, by the French, 
114—by the United States, 115 
—how far likely to be suecess- 
ful, ib.—removal not likely to 
benefit them, 11!7—hereditary 
enmities, ib.—what steps seem 
to promise the best result, 119. 
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Ingersoll, C. J. Discourse in com- 
memoration of Penn, noticed, 
212——quoted, 214—character of 
his style, 215. 

Insurance, laws concerning, 265. 
See Contracts. 

Internal improvement, Mr Rawle’s 
opinion on the constitutional 
question respecting, quoted,449. 

Troquois, 71. 

Israel, ten tribes of, revolt, 297— 
succession of prophets, 298—the 
true worship not wholly lost 
among them, 299—jealousy be- 
tween them and the two tribes 
rather civil than religious, 300 
—table of the kings, 297. 


a 

Jahn, his inquiry concerning the 
diction of the Pentateuch as 
compared with that of later 
books, 291——its thoroughness 
and conclusiveness, 292——his 
harmony of the book of Chroni- 
cles, 313. 

Janissaries of Algiers, described, 
417, 418. 

Jay, Mr, writes the Address to the 
people of England, 383. 

Jefferson, Thomas, writes the De- 
claration of Independence, 386 
—-inserts strong expressions 
against the slave trade, 387, 392. 

Jerome, quoted, 274, 311. 

Jews, their number and situation 
in Algiers, 427. 

Jewish manners and history, ex- 
cellently adapted to poetry, 14. 

Johnson, P. testifies to the conduct 
of General Putnam, 466. 

Jones, Mr, character of his contri- 
butions to the poetry of the 
United States Literary Gazette, 
440—his Hymn of the Husband- 
man, quoted, ib. 

Jongleurs, among the Indian tribes, 

Jourdan, E. testifies to General 

Putnam’s conduct at Bunker 

hill, 465. 
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K. 

Kabyles of North Africa, 12, 429. 

Karaimoku, prime minister of Ha- 
wail, 342—favors the Mission- 
aries, 363. 

Kennicott, his judgment respect- 
ing the age of Samaritan MSS. 
270. 

Keopuolani, a chief woman of 
Hawaii, 340, 343. 

King, Rufus, his history of Cap- 
tain Martin’s case, 143. 

Kirauea, a volcano of Hawaii, de- 
scribed, 348—its craters, 350. 

Kopp, proves the recent origin of 
the square Hebrew character, 


Lafayette, interview with Red 
Jacket, 67, note. 

Lancasterian system of instruc- 
tion, found among the Algerines, 
426. 

Languages of the North Ameri- 
can tribes, 73--—various exam- 
ples of words and sentences, 75 
to 93—classification of the dia- 
lects difficult and uncertain, 838— 
Adelung’s survey examined, 84 
—of the Polynesian Islands. See 
Hawaiian dialect, and Polynesia. 

La Perouse, his testimony respect- 
ing the discovery of the Sand- 
wich Islands, 335. 

Latin language, remarks on its 
pronunciation, 229. 

Laws, tardy progress of improve- 
ment in, 253, 254—recent pro- 
gress, in England, 255—more 
unembarrassed in the U. States, 
ib.—examples of Louisiana and 
New York, 257—of insurance, 
264. 

Lee, Richard Henry, his Life and 
Correspondence, reviewed, 373-- 
its dedication, 377—its charac- 
ter and typography, 398,—edu- 
cated in England, 378—early 
entrance into public life, 379— 
speech against the slave trade, 
ib.—a leader of the popular par- 
ty, 380—takes an active part in 











the early stage of the revolution, 
381——proposes committees of 
correspondence in the colonies, 
ib.—his measures in the assembly, 
383—a member of the Conti- 
nental Congress, ib.—drafts 
Gen. Washington’s commission, 
385--moves for the independence 
of the colonies, ib.—removed 
from Congress, 395—demands 
an inquiry, and is acquitted, ib. 
—is restored to Congress, ib.— 
opposes the adoption of the fed- 
eral constitution, 396—his opin- 
ion quoted, 397—his death, 398. 

Lee, Thomas, his early attention 
to the western territory, 378. 

Legislation, science of, little stu- 
died by statesmen, 253—begin- 
ning to be more attended to, 255. 

Leibnitz, his remark on the writ- 
ings of jurisconsults, quoted, 
256. 

Leisure Hours at Sea, poems by a 
midshipman of the U.S. navy, 
noticed, 453——a song at sea 
quoted, 454. 

Leland, his‘ translation of Demos- 
thenes, 35—correct, but wants 
elegance, 39—specimens, 40 to 
46, 

Lemon, Mr, discovers the manu- 
script of Milton’s treatise, 365. 
Lennt Lenape, derivation and 

meaning, 68. 

Literary Gazette, Miscellaneous 
Poems selected from, noticed, 
432, 

Long, Major, little added to our 
knowledge of the native Ameri- 
cans, by means of his expedi- 
tions, 6 1—his observations hasty, 
ib.—trusted too much to mter- 
preters, 62. 

Longfellow, Mr, character of his 
contributions to the U. 8. Liter- 
ary Gazette, 439—his Hymn of 
the Moravian Nuns, quoted, ib. 

Lord North, his conversation with 
Quincy, 195. 

Louisiana, cost of its purchase, 
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160—importance of its acquisi- 
tion, 161. 

Lovel, master, 180. 

Low, W. testimony respecting 
Gen. Putnam at Bunker hill, 465. 


M. 

Malayan language, radically dif- 
ferent from the Polynesian, 361 
—specimen, 362, 

Mandan villages, their decline, 111. 

Mansfield, founder of the great 
system of English commercial 
law, 264. 

Mansfield, Lord, on the multiplica- 
tion of law books, 28. 

Marchmont Needham, Quincy’s 
essays under this signature, 
quoted, 190. 

Marriage, among the Algerines, 
425, 

Marsh, Joseph, 180, 

Marshal, Ch. Justice, opinion of, 
in a case of fraud, 259, 

Marshman, translator of Confucius, 
290. 

Mather, Cotton, on Indian names, 
quoted, 360, note. 

Medical schools in America, their 
progress and history, 226, 

Mellen, Ch. Justice, his opinion in 
case of the proprietors of Ken- 
nebeck purchase, &c. cited, 31 
—law declared unconstitutional, 
32, 

Mellen, Grenville, Ode for the Cel- 
ebration of Bunker Hill, noticed, 
209—quoted, 211—his Lines on 
Mount Washington, quoted, 442. 

Metlin, Robert, anecdote of his 
walking to Boston, 219. 

Mexico, government of the new 
states in successful operation, 
462—preference of the federal 
to the central form of the re- 
public, 463—European interest 
in Mexico, 464, 

Miller, Sam. D. D. his Discourse 
before the Literary and Philoso- 
phical Society of New Jersey, 
noticed, 226. 
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Milton, his reasons for not taking 
orders, quoted, 366—his opin- 
ions in religion, 367 to 372—his 
Treatise on Christian Doctrine 
reviewed, 364—authenticity of 
the work, ib.—how preserved 
and discovered, 365—the manu- 
script described, 366—character 
of the work, 367—how far Cal- 
vinistic, ib.—antitrinitarian, 368 
—opinions respecting the crea- 
tion, ib.—quoted, 369—respect- 
ing the form of the Deity, 370— 
the Sabbath, marriage, death, 
371—value of the treatise, 372. 

Mission to the Sandwich islands, 
337—names of the persons com- 
posing it, ib. note—their recep- 
tion, 343—tour round Hawaii, 
344 to 354—-stations, 354—difli- 
culties in translating the Scrip- 
tures, 360—probable success, 
362——encouragement, schools, 
363. 

Monroe, Pres. extract from his 
message relative to South A- 
merica, 175. 

Monteagudo’s Essay on the Neces- 
sity of a Confederation of the 
South American Republics, re- 
viewed, 162—his character, 166. 

Moors, Algerine, 428. 

Morin, his Exercitationes Ecclesi- 
astice, 276. 

Moses, author of the Pentateuch, 
281 to 289. See Pentateuch. 
Mouna Roa, mountain of Hawaii, 

its great height, 350. 

Mount Washington, lines address- 
sed to, 442. 

Mozalis of Algiers, 428. 

Murdered Traveller, a poem, quot- 
ed, 434. 


N. 
Natchez Indians, 109, note. 
Vew Holland, peculiarities in its 
natural history, 126, 
New Zealand, 335, note—dialect, 
359—specimen, ib. 
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O. 

Ohio, valley of, its geological 
character, 3—formed, according 
to Dr Drake by the sinking of 
the region now covered by the 
Gulf of Mexico, 5—appearance 
of the débris in these regions 
accounted for, 6—project of 
public canals already commen- 
ced, 459—their route and ex- 
tent, ib.—acts of the state, ib.— 
objects proposed, 460. 

Opera, Italian, its introduction into 
New York, 445. 

Oratory, its prominent defects in 
this country, 48—need of schools 
for improving it, 50—value of 
extemporaneous debating and 
declamation, 51. 

Origen, quoted, 274. 

Osage tribe, its situation, 102— 
their idea of a future state, 103. 

Owhyhee, see Hawaii. 


P. 

Painting, a Personification, quot- 
ed, 437. 

Panama, see Congress. 

Pandects of Justinian, a code has- 
tily formed, 256—crude and im- 
perfect, ib.—defects pointed out 
by Pothier, who has done in his 
edition what was professed to 
have been done at first, 257. 

Paradise Lost, quoted, 372. 

Parker, Wm. his life and charac- 
ter, 218. 

Pele, goddess of volcanoes, 350— 
her priestesses, 351. 

Penn, his account of the origin of 
the name given to his colony, 
213. 

Pentateuch, proofs that it was 
written by Moses, 282— internal 
evidence, ib.——from the other 
books of Scripture, 283-——indi- 
rect testimony, 286—from the 
manner and nature of the com- 
position, 286——the directions 
concerning the tabernacle, and 








the Levitical worship, 287—and 
other circumstances, 288—from 
references in the later books, 
289—from universal tradition, 
ib.—reply to the objection drawn 
from the language, 290—not 
founded in truth, 29i1—to the 
objection drawn from the gene- 
ral style and conformation, 292-- 
uncertainty of all arguments of 
this sort, 293—to the objection 
of Gesenius from prophetic pas- 
sages, 294—to objections from 
other passages implying a later 
date, 295—impolicy of attempt- 
ing to prove too much, 296—that 
the ten tribes possessed the 
Pentateuch after their separa- 
tion, 297 to 299—the only Scrip- 
tures received by the Samari- 
tans, 299—objections answered, 
300. See Samaritan Penta- 
teuch. 

Percival, J. G. his poem before the 
Phi Beta Kappa society, review- 
ed, 317—ill adapted to recita- 
tion, ib.—subject vast and in- 
definite, 318——examination of 
the principles laid down, with 
citations, 318 to 322—vision of 
the seat of intellect, &c. 323— 
passages respecting the ill 
treatment of poets, quoted and 
remarked upon, 324 to 326— 
style of Mr P. diffuse, 327—oth- 
er peculiarities, 528—particular 
criticisms, 329, 330—remarks on 
the laws of blank verse, and the 
importance of strictly observing 
them, 331 et seqq.—Mr. P.’s 
contributions to the U.S. Lit- 
erary Gazette, 436—his ‘ Paint- 
ing, a Personification,’ quoted, 
437. 

Phi Beta Kappa society, Mr Per- 
cival’s poem at its anniversary, 
317. 

Philip of Macedon, 37. 

Pickering, J. his alphabet for the 
Indian languages, 93, note. 
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Pinckney, Gen. Charles C. his life 


and character, 188, 222. 


Poems from the U. S. Literary 


Gazette, noticed and praised, 
432, 


Poets, not ill treated by the world 


in the present age, 325. 

most great 
statesmen profoundly ignorant 
of, 253—beginning to be more 
regarded, 255, 


Polynesia, situation and extent of 


the islands, 334—why classed 
together, ib. 


Polynesian dialects, radically the 


same language, 355—five prin- 
cipal ones, ib.—few sounds, 356. 
—more widely diffused than any 
other unwritten language, 357— 
specimens, 357 to 359—very un- 
like the NorthAmericantongues, 
359, note—no connexion with 
the Malayan, 361. 


Polybius, 162. 
Portsmouth, its early settlement, 


215—anecdotes of its history, 
216—taxes in 1680, 219. 


Portugal at war with Algiers, 


A419. 


Pothier, his edition of the Pan- 


dects, 257. 


President of the United States, a 


representative of the people, 
447——-success thus far in the 
choice of, 448. 


Preston, Captain, defended at his 


trial by Josiah Quincy, Jr. 186. 


Prichard, Dr, his remarks respect- 


ing the natural history of the 
two continents, 126. 


Prophet, manner of education 


among the North American 
tribes, 99 and note. 


Putnam, General, testimony res- 


pecting his conduct at Bunker 
Hill battle, 465. 


Quarterly Review, article respect- 


ing Hunter and the Indians er- 
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roneous, 94—mistakes respect- 
ing Tecumthé, 95, 96—its pa- 
tronage of Robert Adams, 108, 
note. 

Quincy, Josiah, Jr. Memoir of his 
life, reviewed, 176—time of 
publication favorable, 178—con- 
tents of the work, ib.—his fami- 
ly, 179—his early life, 180— 
studies law with Oxenbridge 
Thacher, 181—his first publica- 
tions in favor of liberty, 183— 
his marriage, 186—assists in 
defence of Captain Preston, ib. 
—his journey toe the South, 187 
—extracts from his journal, 189 
—his chief political work, 190 
—threatened in an anonymous 
letter, ib.—his reply, 191—his 
voyage to England, 192—~his 
feelings on landing, 193—in- 
terview with Lord North, 195 
—with Lord Dartmouth, Dr 
Franklin, 197——with Morris, 
Lord Shelburne, 198—extracts 
from his journal and letters, 198 
to 207—cites his speech at Bos- 
ton, 199—interview with Frank- 
lin, ib.—with Col. Barre, 200— 
hears Lord Chatham in Parlia- 
ment, Lord Camden, and others, 
202—reasons for returning to 
America, 203—extract from his 
last letter, 207—his death, 208 
his epitaph, ib.——his will, ib. 
note. 








R. 

Rawle, his View of the Constitution 
of the United States, noticed, 446 
—a commentary upon the sev- 
eral departments of the govern- 
ment, 448—views of the framers 
of the constitution respecting 
the president, 1b.—treatymak- 
ing power, 449— internal im- 
provement, ib.—writ of habeas 
corpus, 450—Mr Rawle’s work 
recommended, ib. 


Rebels, The,a novel, reviewed, 400 


—choice of subject unfortunate, 
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401—defects of plan, &c. 402— 
style, and particular passages 
commended, 403——most suc- 
cessful in the pathetic, 405— 
quotations from, 403 to 408. 

Report of committee of foreign 
relations on losses by French 
spoliations, 136. 

— of cases decided in Maine, 

7. 

Restrepo’s History of Colombia, 
announced, 464—his qualifica- 
tions for the work, ib. 

Rhythm, its importance to blank 
verse, 331. 

Richmond, Duke of, speech on the 
American question, quoted, 203. 

Rithortho, king of Hawaii, over- 
turns the religion of his country, 
329. 

Romilly, Sir Samuel, his projects 
of reform adopted by those who 
once opposed them, 255. 

Rono, a deified king of Hawaii, 
346—Captain Cook worshipped 
under his name, ib. 

Rosenmueller, his change of opin- 
ion respecting the recent origin 
of the Pentateuch, 292. 

Runnels, Ezra, anecdotes respect- 
ing Bunker Hill battle, 466. 

Russia, amount of American ship- 
ping to, in 1823-24, 457. 


S. 

Sallust, 412. 

Samaritans, successors to the ten 
tribes, 297, 302—antipathy be- 
tween them and the Jews arose 
after the captivity, 301—origin 
of their name, 302—occasion of 
their temple on Gerizim, 303 
—their present state, ib.—their 
opinions, 315. 

Samaritan hymns, discovered b 
Gesenius, 314—and published, 
315—their value, ib—a Latin 
translation of one, 316. 

Samaritan Pentateuch, its exist- 

ence known to the Fathers, 274 

—recovered in 1616, 275—ap- 








pearance, age &c, of the MSS. 
276—controversy respecting its 
value in comparison with the 
Hebrew copy, 277—opinion of 
Gesenius, 278—his classification 
of the various readings, ib.—in- 
stances of readings changed 
by design, 279, 280-——decision 
against its claims to superiority 
over the Hebrew, 281—its ori- 
gin and antiquity, 297 to 303— 
its agreement with the Septua- 
gint where both differ from the 
Hebrew, 304—instances, ib.— 
how to be accounted for, 305— 
not by translation from a Sama- 
ritan copy, 806—nor by the in- 
terpolation of either from the 
other, 307—probably both de- 
rived from a common recension, 
307—hence an argument for 
the antiquity of the Samaritan, 
308—nothing to be feared from 
the supposition of various recen- 
sions at so early a period, 309 to 
312—iranslation into the proper 
Samaritan dialect, 313—another 
into the Samaritan Arabic, 314 
—fragments of a Greek ver- 
sion, ib. See Pentatewch. 

Sanballat, builds the temple on 
Gerizim, 303. 

Sandwich Islands, their discovery 
and population, 335——how af- 
fected by increasing commerce, 
336—settlement of the mission- 
aries, 337—their probable suc- 
cess, 362—the art of writing 
becoming common among the 
natives, 363—remark of a chief, 
ib. See Hawaii. 

Say, Thomas, his Description of 
Insects inhabiting North Ameri- 
ca, 13. 

Scotch law respecting contracts, 
cited, 268. 

Seminary for instruction in the 
practical arts and sciences, pro- 
posed to the legislature of Mas- 
sachusetts, 452—referred, ib.— 
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spirit of the age calls for such 
an institution, 453. 

Septuagint, its agreement with the 
Samaritan Pentateuch, 304— 
cases in which they depart from 
the Hebrew, ib. See Samaritan 
Pentateuch. 

Sergeant’s Treatise on Constitu- 
tional Law, recommended, 450. 

Sewall, Dr Thomas, Lecture at the 
opening of the medical depart- 
ment of the Columbian College, 
noticed, 225, 

Shakspeare, frequent translations 
from his works in the German 
year books, 444. 

Shaler, William, his letters on the 
Berbers, 1l—on the Kabyles, 
quoted, 12—his work on Algiers, 
13—his Sketches of Algiers, re- 
viewed, 409—his situation and 
opportunities of information, 410 
—object of his work, ib.—its 
contents, 411—description of the 
government, quoted, 415——of 
the Janissaries, 417, 418—anec- 
dote, 418—account of the open- 
ing of the war in 1812, 421—of 
the situation of the female sex, 
425—his speculations respect- 
ing the future condition of Al- 
giers, 430—his consular journal, 
ib.—character and value of his 
work, 43). 

Shaw, his account of Algiers, 409. 

Shelburne, his conversation with 
Josiah Quincy Jr. 198. 

Sheridan, quoted, 330. 

Showiah, one of the most ancient 
languages in the world, 429. 
Simon, on the value and authority 
of the Samaritan Pentateuch, 

277. 

Skinner, Cyriack, his connexion 
with Milton, 365. 

Slave trade, strong language of 
Mr Jefferson against, 387, 392. 

Smith, Adam, 255. 

Society Islands, their progress in 
civilization and Christianity, 362. 
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Song at sea, quoted, 454. 

Sound duties, levied on ships pass- 
ing into the Baltic, how regu- 
lated, 457——probable amount 
paid by American ships, ib.— 
their alleged origin, 458—no 
good pretext for their continu- 
ance, ib. 

South American Republics, alli- 
ance of. See Alliance. 

Spanish claims, 157. 

Spanish language, importance of 
an acquaintance with it to the in- 
habitants of the United States, 
451—Cubi’s Spanish Translator 
recommended, ib. 

Spirit of Beauty, a poem, 445. 

Staples, Stephen M’ L. his Spanish 
Grammar, noticed, 227. 

State feelings and prejudices not 
pernicious, 373—consistent with 
enlarged patriotism, and render- 
ing justice to the great men of 
other states, 374. 

State sovereignty and national sov- 
ereignty, controversy respect- 
ing them fallacious, 324. 

Sterne, ridiculous translation of a 
passage from his works, 444. 
Sumner, Charles R. his account of 
the discovery of the Milton 
manuscript, 365—fidelity of his 

translation, 366. 

Supreme Court of the United 
States, its impartiality and in- 
dependence secured by the na- 
ture of our institutions, 450—a 
striking example, ib.——cases 
cited from Wheaton’s Reports, 
259. 

Swett, his Notes to his Account of 
the battle of Bunker Hill, 465. 
Syriac (Peshito) version of New 

Testament, 290. 


7. 
Table of the reigns of the kings of 
Israel, 297. 
Tabu, in the Sandwich Islands, its 
terrors described, 341. 
Tacitus, quoted, 268. 
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Tahitian dialect, 356—specimen 
of, 358. 

Talleyrand, 145. 

Tamehameha, his character and 
warlike achievements, 338—— 
subjects to his power the Sand- 
wich islands, 339. 

Taste, principles of, require to be 
cultivated, 319. 

Tecumthé, the Indian chief, his 
character and history, 95 to 99 
—his brother the prophet, 99— 
his speeches prepared by others, 
99, note. 

Thacher, Oxenbridge, Mr Adams’s 
character of him, 182. 

Torture, how long continued in 
the several states of Europe, 
254. 

Totem, the armorial badge of the 
Indian tribes, 63. 

Transactions of the American 
Philosophical Society, reviewed, 
i. 

Tuariks, an ancient people of 
Africa, 429. 


U. 
Usher, Archbishop, obtains copies 
of the Samaritan Pentateuch, 
975. 


¥. 

Various readings in the Old Tes- 
tament, 310. 

Various readings of the Samaritan 
Pentateuch, eight classes of, 
described, 278, 279—examples, 
280—only four preferable to the 
Hebrew text, ib. 

Vasquez, Baronet, his letter con- 
cerning J. D. Hunter, 105. 

Verplanck, G. C. his Essay on the 
Doctrine of Contracts, reviewed, 
253—its object and character, 
258—resembles Jones’ Treatise 
on Bailments, but aims higher, 
ib.—case which gave occasion 
to it, stated, 259—opinion of 

Chief Justice Marshall, ib.—re- 

marks upon it, 260—analysis of 

















the essay, 260 to 273—quoted, 
260, 265, 267, 272—commended, 
258, 269, 273. See Contracts. 
Vision of the seat of Intellect, 
323. 
Volcano in Hawaii, 348. 


Ww. 
Wallenstein, his Meteorological 
Observations at Washington, 9. 
War with France in 1798, strictly 
speaking no war, 152. 
Warren, Dr Joseph, his letter to 
Quincy in England, 1774, 204. 
Warren, General Joseph, his let- 
ters, 384, 

Washington, extract from his mes- 
sage respecting relations with 
France, 1795, 140. 
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Wirt, Life of Patrick Henry, quot- 
ed, 382, note. 

Wistar, instance of his scientific 
modesty, 134. 

Wolf, his argument against the 
genuineness of Cicero’s oration 
for Marcellus, 293 turned 
against himself, ib. 

Wyandot, not a musical language 
as asserted by Duponceau, 74— 
a primitive language, 87. 

Wyandots, their decrease, 111. 

Wythe, Chancellor of Virginia, 
395, 





Y. 
Yeoman, Joshua, his testimony 
respecting General Putnam, 
465. 
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